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= INSIST = 


Do it gently, wisely, but firmly. 
Insist on having HAND SAPOLIO 
from your dealer. He owes it to you. 





He may be slow-—hasten him a bit! 

He may be timid—don’t blame him, he has 
often been fooled into buying unsalable stuff. 
Tell him that the very name SAPOLIO is a 
guarantee that the article will be good and salable. 

He may hope that you will forget it—that you 
do not want it badly. Insist, don’t let him forget 
that you want it very badly. 

He can order a small box—36 cakes—from 
any Wholesale Grocer in the United States. If 
he does, he will retain, and we will secure, an 
exceedingly valuable thing—your friendship. 









































TAKE THIS WITH YOU TO THE STORE! 




















See page 700 
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Fishing in Arctic Seas 


BY JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


6 O see our greatest fishing - fleet 
you should go to Vardé,—and 
quickly, or the season will end,” 

said our Hammerfest friends, and so for 

Vardé we started. 

It was a gray day in June—and gray 
days more than golden abound in Nor- 
wegian waters,—and our transport an 
industrious steam-coaster, one of those 
chug - chug and let - me - draw-another- 
breath fellows, and she was navigated by 
a skipper who didn’t propose to slight 
even the most remote little hamlet of the 
fiords. Wherever a kilo of fish or a 
barrel of oil might be gathered, therein 
did our stubby freighter poke her nose. 

That sort of a schedule gave one a 





chance to see something of the ways of 
the dwellers along the coast. Everywhere 
it was pretty much the same,—for busi- 
ness, the cleaning and curing of fish; for 
people, a handful turning out to our 
whistle, women and children and old 
men, mostly, the ageable men presuma- 
bly being out in their boats fishing; and 
for dwellings, a few structures that might 
be called houses (these the homes of the 
storekeepers or other relatively impor- 
tant men of the place), a store or two, a 
church, a-graveyard, but elsewhere near- 
ly all squat huts of one story, with a tiny 
window or two peeking out through the 
thick walls of turf that formed sides 
and roofs. 

Every harbor of any size sheltered the 
inevitable Russian trader or two—hail- 


ing from Archangel always,—with a 
coastwise freight-steamer sometimes, and, 
of course, such of the fishing-boats as 
were not out. Always also there would 
be a number of children paddling about 
in the broad-ended shallop of the region. 
Never did we behold a country where the 
young take to the water as do these mites 
here. A little navy of them circled our 
ship inquisitively—a boy of six or seven 
sculling at the clumsy oars, with quite 
often a little sister sitting comfortably 
in the stern—and all gazing curiously up 
at the passengers, regarding particularly 
such as their young minds conceived to 
be foreigners. 


The last stop but one on the route of 
the Norwegian coaster and we were in 
Vardé, the port most often first made 
by returning north-pole-hunters, and the 
place which—or so our Norwegian friends 
told us—supported more fishermen in sea- 
son than even Grimsby in England or 
Gloucester in our own country. 

Approaching the harbor, we were 
amazed at the quantities of fish drying 
on the beach at the edges of the port. 
It was not split and salted, and spread 
out flat to be cured as is our fashion, but 
just ripped open sufficiently to remove 
the viscera, and tied together two and 
two by the tails and thrown over poles, 
there to remain until picked off to be 
eaten or sold. Along the route we had 
become accustomed to the sight of dry- 
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ing fish, but here there was so much of 


it, acres and acres seemingly, and all 
looking as juiceless as well-dried old soft- 
pine planking that had keen standing in 
a back-yard fence for years. You wender 
how it is ever again to be put in con- 


dition for eating. You ask, and they ex- 
plain that there is no preparation to 
speak of, You have only to take down a 
pair, pound them well over a stone or 
hard-wood block—a door-step will do,— 
leave them to soak overnight—a long 
winter’s night in soft water is about the 
thing,—and in the morning they will be 
ready for boiling. And good eating, too. 

We crowded past the broad flagged 
quay and across to our mooring. It hap- 
pened to be Sunday, and as in Norway it 
is the law that no hook may lie in the 
sea from Sabbath eve to Sabbath evening, 
all the fleet were in; but, it not being the 
height of the season, there were not so 
many as one may sometimes see—not 
more than a thousand now, they told us, 
whereas a month earlier we might have 
seen two thousand fishing-boats drawn 
up. Still, a thousand fishing-craft make 
quite a showing, and particularly in this 
not over-spacious harbor, hemmed in by 
quays and bridges (for Vardé is on an 
island), and where, besides the fishing- 
boats, were a mail-steamer or two, three 





or four freighters, half a dozen bait- 
steamers, a few old whalers, and a hun- 
dred or so of brightly painted Russian 
traders. We thought the place was doing 
pretty well for an Arctic port. 

One may imagine this on a June night, 
the midnight sun almost at its extreme 
height, and so the day of such a length 
that almost any time at all is time 
enough to go to bed. We had conceived 
a notion before this that the Norwegians 
were somewhat given to melancholy, but 
everybody seemed to be _ light-hearted 
enough now, two o’clock in the morning 
and conversation high on the streets— 
Finns, Lapps, Norwegians, and Russians 
—with the fishermen in big boots and fur 
caps, and their pockets bulging with the 
kroner which they were going to spend. 
Great spenders, they tramped the main 
streets heavily, wanting to buy every- 
thing in sight, and the shopkeepers not 
discouraging them. When they could 
not get what they wanted they got some- 
thing else, and not always did that some- 
thing else bear the slightest resemblance 
to what they had in mind originally to 
buy. One asked for a certain flannel shirt 
well known to the Southlanders, buttons 
so and so and collar so and so—all fine, 
warm, and handsome. In Bergen one 
could get it in any shop. The store- 
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keeper didn’t happen to have that par- 
ticular make of shirt in just then, 
but if there was anything else—and sold 
him a which he knew he 
could no more play than if it were a 
church-organ. 

They had a glorious time while they 
were at it, with many more that did than 
did not get down to their last few copper 
ore before they were done. We trained 
with that crowd for an hour or two, and 
then we imagined Vardé in the real 
height of the season, with not one but 
two thousand fishing-boats, and with it 
seven thousand men, and, imagining it, 
could easily see why it was a fine coun- 
try for the storekeepers. 

Inquiring further into the business of 
the port, we learned that it had not been 
so good a season as usual for the fishing. 
And why? Well, there were the seals, 
which every year came down from the 
White Sea way and ate up the cod and 
sei. Other years they had been allowed 


concertina, 


ITS RUSTY STOVE AND ROUGH BUNKS 


to hunt the seals in Russian waters be- 
fore they could get a good start; and 
hunting them, had killed so many that 
no great number were left to come to 
their own coast and eat their fish. But 
the last few years now the Russians had 
forbidden the seal-killing, and so the 
seals, not being disturbed, had come down 
and chased up the cod and sei,—which, 
one must know, like to come into the shoal 
water themselves to feed on the smaller 
fish so plentiful inshore. It was bad, 
their not being allowed to hunt the seals 
as in the old days. Russia was gobbling 
up everything—she would gobble up Nor- 
way itself yet. Still, with the warm 
weather of the last two or three weeks, 
the seals had gone away, and, although 
warm weather was nothing like cold for 
eod-fishing, they were making a fair 
living of it once more. 


To us it seemed that there must be a 
good many that were managing to make 
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a fair living in Vardi, and took our way 
to the docks to see how they set about 
it. Everywhere along the way we were 
attracted by the sight of women and chil- 
dren in the doorways of their little homes 
baiting the trawls. We had heard and 
seen something of this helping of the 
fishermen-folk by their nearest of kin in 
other places, but never before anything 
like so complete an absorption of whole 
families in the business of fishing. And 
it was something to set a man thinking. 
When you see little girls of nine or ten, 
faces blue and fingers beginning to curl 
with the cold, standing in the open door- 
ways of their turf homes and baiting up 
father’s trawls, you have something on 
which to build moving sermons. Only 
June, you may say—it should be warm 
in June. But this is June air at 70° 
north — quite often not only cold, but 
damp and raw. 

li was to be midnight-sun fishing. We 
hunted up our men when the time came, 
and found them in rather crowded dock 
quarters, in one of the many low-setting 
rough-boarded houses set apart for fisher- 
men who are willing to pay a small 
rental for the privilege of a place to stow 
their gear and to sleep handy to where 
their beats lie. Our crew and another, 
eight men in all, were living in a cramp- 
ed little room where a rusty stove, a 
plank seat, and eight rough bunks made 
up the entire furniture. The bunks were 
four high against two walls of the room, 
and from them the men, when called, 
tumbled sleepily—all but one, an unbless- 
ed bachelor or an “easy spender,” it 
seemed, who, having no womenfelk and 
no spare change, was compelled to bait 
his own lines. "Twas he who roused 
the others and made ready the coffee, 
which they reached for just about as soon 
as their stockinged feet hit the floor. 

Tt was rather a mess in that room 
while these eight men were making 
ready. Pots and kettles were on the 
smoky stove, oil clothes and boots on the 
walls, bedding hanging over the edge of 
the bunks, a tangled bunch of hooks and 
lines and a keg rolling about the floor, 
the keg kicked from one to the other, all 
too busy to stop to set it on end—and 
the windows had not been opened for 
hours. And there was one who, judging 
that there was yet time, had stopped to 
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fry a few strips of fat pork for him- 
self; and it needed only that flavor to 
impart the last little embalming touch 
to the atmosphere. 

Outside the shack we halted on a plank 
walk that was a litter of odd gear that 
fishermen use—tubs of trawls, more oil 
clothes, old boots, and fish hanging upon 
nails to dry—and surveyed a pile of 
dried cod-heads which, higher than the 
shack itself, was awaiting a fertilizing 
company’s pleasure. Under a shed were 
a dozen or so of women baiting away 
for dear life, and they were baiting up 
not for fathers, husbands, or brothers, 
but for hire, to the strangers who from 
as far south as Bergen, a ten days’ trip 
in the mail-steamer, had come to Vardé 
to fish in the season. Expert workers 
were some of these women, baiting rapid- 
ly as many men, and tending to business 
like any men, with but few words to 
each other, and barely a nod for passing 
acquaintances. But industriously as they 
worked, they could not overcome the ef- 
fects of the damp air, for it was an over- 
cast sky with a raw wind puffing in over 
the breakwater this night, and their faces 
showed the same touch of blue and their 
fingers the beginnings of the curve at 
the ends that we had noticed in the little 
girls in the doorways up on the streets 
of the town. 

Our men dragged their tubs of baited 
trawls to the end of the dock, whence 
they were lowered to the boat by means 
of a huge wheel windlass that was quite 
like nothing we had ever seen outside of 
that country. After the trawls went the 
little green box that held the crew’s grub, 
and then the spare oil clothes, with the 
few sticks of precious wood that were to 
light the ridiculous little stove on which 
was to be boiled the coffee that was to 
thaw them out when by and by they 
would be tired with the rowing and haul- 
ing, and numb from the sea and the 
searching wind. 


It was nearing twelve o’clock when we 
crowded past the quay, one of two hun- 
dred or more boats that could be counted 
within a mile of the harbor entrance. 
Our boat was of the regular Nordland 
model, the same two-ended extended 
stem-and-stern-post craft that has come 
down to these people from viking days. 
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Of the average size, thirty feet or so in 
length and seven or eight feet in beam, 
she drew v« ry little water, and for bal- 
last carried perhaps a half-ton of stones 
of the size of a man’s head, all stowed 
loosely amidships. She was entirely open 
except for five or six feet arch-roofed 
above the rail at one end, the same being 
intended for a cabin. The steering-gear 
must have been a viking model also, with 
the tiller of two parts, one at right angles 
to the stern-post, and from that a long 
pole extending over the roof of the cabin 
to amidships where the helmsman stood. 
By this scheme there was no pushing the 
tiller to port or starboard, nor putting 
the wheel up or down. Instead, the 
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helmsman drew the long pole forward or 
pushed it aft—forward to haul her to the 
wind, aft to let her pay off. The entire 
arrangement was of a date with the 
ancient windlass at the docks, and both 
bore witness that the people were not 
yet troubling themselves with the prog- 
ress of mechanics. 

The single mast of our craft was stayed 
by the lightest of lines to either rail, and 
a third light line to the decorated cross- 
pieces on the carved stem. On the mast, 
which was stepped exactly in her centre, 
was set one square brown sail that show- 
ed a dozen patches when it lifted and 
filled. For her hull, she was adorned in 
primal colors, mostly yellow on the out- 
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side. with here and there thin markings 
of blue and green—under her gunnels 
and along the water-line. Amidships in- 
side, where the fish would be thrown 
when caught, was a broad black band 
to hide any possible gurry stains. She 
might have been rated a good average 
boat in the way of paint decorations. 
Further than that she was as graceful 
as a swan and sat the water as easily. 
Her safety lay in her lightness—she rode 
the seas, never dove into them. For the 
rest, the rudder could have been set on 
the other end and she would have sailed 
about as well, such was the balance of 
her lines fore and aft. 

Our boat, V-459, and her consort. 
V-458,—the V for Vardi,—sailed out past 
the breakwater in company with the hun- 
dreds of others, all viking models and 
likewise all painted regardless, and the 
men standing to the oars; for the wind, 
though now fair, was too light to be of 
much help. 

We, being among the last to get away, 
were put to some trouble to get a berth 
after we reached the grounds. Where so 
many crews are setting at one time and 
at such close quarters, the chances of 
snarling are many, and tangled trawls 
will tax any man’s patience to the limit, 
not to speak of hurrying fishermen; and 
so there was an official boat to see that 
new comers did not encroach on the old. 
A little cruising we had of it to find 
clear water, but at last we crowded in, 
not exactly where the skipper would have 
liked to see her, and down came the sail. 

The skipper stood by the rail aft, and 
bade the men row—so—by way of direc- 
tion he swung an arm across the tide— 
and across the tide they worked her, one 
man on the midship thwart and two for- 
ward, and all rowing heavily. The skip- 
per threw over a cluster of glass balls by 

vay of a buoy, and then we saw that the 
whole surface of the sea was marked by 
similar buoys, glass balls of all colors, 
all wrapped in knitting meshing to with- 
stand breakage as they knocked together 
in the tideway. The trawl-line drifted 
off, and the bait on the hooks, holding the 
surface for a moment, attracted the atten- 
tion of a few thousands of what must 
have been a million or so of sea-gulls 
hovering open-eyed above the fleet. Free- 
booters and scavengers, down and across 
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the wind they came, sweeping nobly as 
they neared, circling and diving, scream- 
ing and shouldering each other out of the 
way as they slid along the top of the 
water for the bait. Not content with 
trying to pick any loose ends of the bait 
at a respectful distance from the boat, 
they must needs come so close as to peck 
at the hooks ere they were yet well clear 
of the skipper’s hand. Then would that 
good-tempered man shout angrily, and 
on their growing yet bolder, lunge wrath- 
fully at them with the spare oar. 

The trawl was rigged pretty much 
after the fashion of that used by our 
Bankers when trawling for cod and had- 
dock—that is, there was a stout ground- 
line, to which at intervals of four feet or 
so were attached lines of lighter weight 
with a baited hook at the end. The bait 
used in this case was much larger than 
American or North Sea fishermen would 
use, consisting of a whole small fish, 
something like our smelt to look at, and 
of an average length of five inches. When 
the bait-fish ran small, two or even 
three would be hooked on. Our men were 
out for large cod—“torsk.” That word 
“torsk,” as they mouthed it, fine and 
round from their beards, would give one 
almost an idea of the creatures we were 
after—big and yellow-brown, with enor- 
mous head and great belly. 

The speed of the skipper paying out 
the trawl would be called very slow by 
American fishermen, and even rather 
slow by the men of the North Sea. To 
begin with, the trawl was not coiled 
tightly or neatly in the tub, and it came 
out draggingly. Maybe the fact that 
Norwegians try to keep their lines soft 
and dry, while our men keep theirs hard 
and wet, had something to do with it. 
Hard wet lines are less pleasant to 
handle, but they skid in and out of a 
tub in better shape. Or it may have been 
that our skipper saw no reason to hurry; 
although against that one might think 
that he would have been eager to get 
clear of that wet work and on his way 
home again. Possibly it was of little use 
to pay out line faster than his men could 
comfortably row the boat; or maybe it 
was that there was no benefit in hurry- 
ing overmuch when the lines had to be 
set so long before it would be profitable 
to haul. All that granted, American 
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that boat 
and if, later, 
found wait of 
ength of time for their lines to set, they 
to be 
yg or other while waiting. 


would have driven 
aster at any cost of energy; 


there 


fishermen 


they was a any 


ould surely arrange doing some- 


ti 
ii 


of 


hooks each, and 


five hundred 
it took more 
hours to shoot them; that was 
hundred and 
isand hooks among four men 


There five tubs 


odd 


than three 


were 
ha 
three 


between twenty-five 


hi seven 
hundred hooks a man, say, and here re- 

rded fair day’s Expert 
Gloucester of 
the smart haddockers out of Boston, will 
four to five thousand hooks to 
in almost any kind of weather— 


as a work. 


fishermen, or almost any 
set from 

dory 
two men to a dory—from two thousand 
to twenty-five hundred hooks to a man. 
is true that the American gear is of 
somewhat lighter make, and the fish they 
of size, but the 
proportionate weight of fish caught will 
be even more in the American fisherman’s 
favor than the number of hooks in ser- 
would the American 
fisherman gets no help in baiting. How- 
up here they have a hard enough 
time of it. Whoever looked around on 
the gray waste of that Arctic Sea that 
day would grant them that. 

While giving time for the fish to bite, 
the crew prepared to eat. It not 
The air seemed 
a bit less chilly, the belated midnight sun 
peeping out every once in a while and 
shedding stray rays of cheer on the fleet. 
In our boat, the tiny cabin, already de- 
scribed as the after-part of the boat roof- 
ed over, was so small that it could not 
afford a door, and hence the reason of a 
square slide by which the men entered, 
head or feet first. 


1 
it 


eateh smaller average 


vie show; and 


ever, 


was 


quite sO depressing now. 


After one man was in, 
room could be made for another only by 
careful maneuvring of the body. The 
air in there was close enough at any time, 
but when the queer little stove got to 
throwing off smoke, and the coffee to boil- 
ing, and the fat pork to sizzling, it was 
something to gag the untrained man in 
short order. This passenger at least had 
to leave for the open after every few min- 
utes of it. 

The armful of wood, which had been 
got off a Russian trader in exchange for 
fish, had to be most economically handled. 
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Even so, there was not ‘enough to fry all 
the pork. Everybody drank hot coffee, 
r all that he could get, and with it went 
cold pork mostly, hard dark bread, ‘and 
the lump of goat’s cheese. 


The coffee was 
the life-saving device, for with six inches 
of water in the bottom of the boat, and a 
sea that slapped water regularly over the 
rail while the boat being rowed 
across the tide, all hands were well wet 
down. Thick coffee, cold pork, black 
bread, a wet sea, and a gray drizzle from 
a gray sky life that you 
Maybe not; but it is the every-day 
life of tens of thousands of good men on 
this rocky Arctic coast, and glad to be 
able to get it to do. And it might be 
worse. And it worse with 
Think of those cannot stand 
and so become burdens at home. 
Our skipper allowed his lines to set 
three hours, then stood by to haul. Be- 
eause of the strength of the tide and the 
resistance offered to the line, which was 
fouled along the rough bottom—codfish 
everywhere seem to prefer a rough bot- 
tom,—it took another three hours to get 
the trawl in. The skipper hauled it along 
when he could, but at times the second 
man of the had to hand. 


was 


no for men, 


say. 


is 


many. 


who it 


crew bear a 


The second hand, when not helping the 
skipper haul, also coiled the line in the 


The other two meantime eased the 
on 


tubs. 
strain the trawl by tugging more 
heavily at the oars. 

When things nearer at hand were not 
engaging our attention we observed the 
work of the life-saving vessels that were 
cruising in and out among the fleet. 
There were four of them, three run by 
some mission and one by the Salvation 
Army. Small but able-looking craft were 
they, of about fifteen tons, yawl-rigged, 
and evidently designed to be non-cap- 
sizable, with a great load of well-secured 
ballast next to the keel, we were told. 
the look of the hull the spars would have 
to come out first, and by the look of the 
spars the canvas would have to be blown 
off before they would go; and snugged 
down and hove to, one could not imagine 
how harm could ever come to them. On 
a lee shore in a gale there would be little 
need to worry either, for they are report- 
ed to be. as they look, great little vessels 
to windward. They were pleasing to 
view, too, painted white, with a red cross 
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on a blue circle on the bows of the mis- 
boats, and the name Catherine 
Booth on the Army boat. 

The presence of these life-boats among 


sion 


the fleet was conclusive testimony to the 
danger to the men engaged in this in- 
One might think that as the 
no farther than a two hours’ 


dustry. 
fleet 
run offshore, it would be an easy chance 
for them to make harbor in time; and so 


was 


it would be, under ordinary conditions, 
or with the proper type of craft—if it 
were only that and no living to make. 
But these little boats, so shoal and with 
their one square sail, cannot sail close to 
hard breeze from the 
shore presents a stiff problem, the more 
so as they are not decked over, which 
means that in a heavy sea they are liable 
to fill, and onee filled they go down, for 
even their very ballast, which ordinarily 
is supposed to stiffen a vessel, would here 
—a lot of loose rock in the bottom—the 
more quickly help to sink them. Cau- 
tious men might see things coming and 
prepare in time, one might say, but there 
is where the having to make a living 
comes in—overcautious men do not make 
the successful fishermen. 


the wind, and a 


After our crew had hauled the trawls 
there were perhaps six hundred pounds 
of cod and two hundred pounds of sei (a 
long black fish something like our pol- 
lack) in the bottom of our boat. Not a 
great catch that, for four men, but there 
it was, the result of the day’s work, and 
now it had to be taken home. 

It had been a fair wind out, and that 
same wind holding made a head-wind of 
it back, and so all hands had to take 
to the and bend backs to it. It 
was a long hard pull, and not until 
half past five in the afternoon, after 
four and a half hours of hard plug- 
ging, were we inside the quay and tied 
to the dock. 

Tubs of trawls, oil clothes, and the 
little queer grub-box were all hoisted up 
on the old queer windlass, and thence 
carried up to the shack, where before 
anything further could be bothered with 
the men had a cup of coffee all around. 
They certainly are great coffee-drinkers 
in Norway. After the coffee it was time 
to attend to the dressing of the fish. 
For this work four or five crews gath- 
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ered neighborly and had rather a pleasant 
time of it. 

After the fish were dressed they were 
offered to a merchant of the port, but he 
had all the fish he wanted, he said, and 
nodded his head toward where a few 
hundred thousand pairs were hanging up 
to dry. Maybe, but we felt that he would 
have been willing to take them — fish 
never go astray in Norway; they are the 
next thing to currency—but this gen- 
tleman did not wish to put himself in the 
way of seeming to solicit. He did say 
at last that he would give goods—no 
cash, So they went to a Russian trader 
finally, who offered a price that was equal 
to three cents a kilo, about a cent and 
three-eighths a pound—some of it to be 
taken out im meal and wood. They were 
sold for that, which gave a gross stock 
for our boat of something like ten dol- 
lars. Deducting expenses—bait and 
baiting, wood, food, and wear and tear 
on gear,—the men received about a.dollar 
and a half each! 

That was all there was to it—five and 
a half kroner each, and they thought 
they might just as well make the best 
of it. So a smoke and a good square 
meal right away, coffee again, pork and 
cheese and hard bread, and then two 
hours of sleep against another twenty- 
two hours of waiting and labor. It 
struck us that it was short rations in the 
sleeping line, but they said: “Oh no— 
not so bad—sleep enough was to be had. 
There were the days when the weather 
was rough and they could not go out— 
and there was always Sunday. On such 
they managed to catch up.” We hoped 
so, and left them, they preparing to turn 
in, without removing too much of their 
clothes, for the two hours left them be- 
fore they should put out again. 


Outside the shack, under the sheds of 
the dock, were their tubs of trawls in 


charge of the women. In the ease of 
two, one was the wife and another the 
daughter of one of the fishermen; in the 
case of the other women they were hired 
to bait at so much per tub. And that was 
the last thing we saw, or at least remem- 
bered seeing, as we steamed out of Vardi 
Harbor—those patient Finn and Norwe- 
gian women baiting trawls while the ex- 
hausted men-folk slept. 





The Spirit of Partnership 


BY ABBY 
UT haven’t I served long enough ?” 
If you simply heard Mrs. Rog- 
ers’s voice, even on the most com- 
you for a 
woman with a burden and no hope; but 


monplace topic, knew her 
when you saw her, you knew too that 
she had too much energy and spirit for 
‘idle mourning.” “ Shouldn’t some one 
else have-—?”’ 

“My dear Mrs. Rogers,” 
of the 


“ 


the chairman 
interrupted, smiling, 
we really didn’t come to consult you 
about the matter, nor to offer you the 
office. We are simply telling you that 
you are going to continue in the presi- 
dency,”—a flicker of light crossed Mrs. 
Rogers’s eyes, too, her utmost smile, and 
that rare; it was not hard, the face, nor 
unhappy, nor was the voice, Lut they 
were singularly unsmiling,—“ and that, 
the club has put on a self- 
supporting basis, and is so built up that 
it takes practically all the president’s 
time, we are going to pay her the little 
salary. Your about pauperizing 
individuals are too well known for us to 
argue about pauperizing 
We’re able to pay 
going to do it, 
money or not. 


committee 


since been 


ideas 


institutions. 
way, and we’re 
you need the 
For all we care, you can 
adopt the principle of the Hindu priests 
who beg all day that people may ac- 
quire merit by giving, and then give 
away all they have collected to acquire 
merit themselves.” 

She got up, laughing, to go, and the 
other ladies followed suit. 

“You know, the club never would have 
amounted to anything without you, Mrs. 
Rogers,” one of them said, “ and it could- 
n’t do without you now.” 

“And Mrs. Rogers knows too that she 
couldn’t do without the work. She’d feel 
as if she had lost a baby. 
to be congratulated.” 

Mrs. Rogers went with them to the 
front door, most satisfactorily frank in 
her gratification; but she looked after 


our 
whether 


So we’re all 
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their departing backs with fading light 
and color. 

She was a woman of about fifty, with 
a fine skin parched into numberless mi- 
nute and intricate wrinkles, tired eyes, 
compressed lips, and a voice that took 
no interest. But her manner was brisk 
She gave an impression 
of common sense and capacity. 

Her friends, knew, had earried 
this arrangement against an op- 
posing faction. Well, she was glad she 
had friends. And she was proud of the 
Woman’s Club, which had 
under her hands from a small 
Woman's Exchange to institution 
with many departments. It was doing 
a great deal of good. And that assurance 
and the good-will of the afternoon were 
very pleasant. How cordial they had 
been, and tactful. . . . Oh, tactful! That 
was when the light began to fade. 

She turned back to her shabby parlor 
and stood looking around it. “ Whether 
you want the money or not,”—when they 


and pleasant. 


she 
new 


Business 
grown 


an 


knew there were a dozen needs for every 
dollar of it. 
to doubt that she had earned and would 
keep on earning it; there was no possible 
sting of charity in the offer; but she 


She had no mock-modesty 


wondered if they would ever have 
thought of the plan if Mrs. Van Puyster, 
for instance, had been in her place. Then 
her good sense settled the false pride at 
once. She did need the money; 
must know it; why shouldn’t 
Hadn’t she generosity enough to 
a kindness ? 

But the hurt of the room went 
than her pride. 


people 
they ¢ 
accept 


deeper 


She dropped down on a sofa as worn 
and faded as herself. It was the furni- 
ture her father had given her to start 
housekeeping thirty years before. It -had 
been sent out once or twice for redoing, 
when new began to be needed: then she 
had patched it up after a fashion herself; 
later still, tidies, cushions, linen covers, 
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did their best toward the euphemisms of 


appearances; now even they were as 


threadbare as—her tone when she spoke 
of her husband. 


that 


It had a dry brevity then 


sounded more like detachment than 


reticence, She gave no impression of a 
woman with wrongs bottled but boiling. 


And Oh 


vas a hesitating 


she was not. no. Jim Rogers 


small, slow, man, so 
offence. He 
did anything bad—or Ile 
one desk, on one salary, 
ever since she had known him. They had 
the adequate when 


they married, but of course it would in- 


inoffensive—as to be an 


never good. 
had worked at 


not supposed salary 
When that began to seem doubt- 
ful, Mrs. 


of rousing 


erease, 
Roge rs had tried every method 
from 


him, approbation to 


criticism, from encouragement 
But long ago 


he had settled down undisturbed, a dead 


to re- 
proaches to indignation. 


weight on her spirits and her voice. 
His only 


the history of the Christian sacraments, 


enthusiasm was a study of 


forms, and holy days, and the hope of 
some day electrifying an oblivious world 
with the 
collected 


significance of his researches 
Ilis mind belonged 


to the elass of advanced thinkers of the 


in a book. 


generation preceding the scientists of the 
nineteenth century, and now common in 
the backwaters of the world’s thought: 
dissatisfied with the prevalent 
religion, waking to its incongruities, but 
so saturated with its point of view that 
he followed instinctively its methods of 
thought. He doubted the authority of 
the church and the infallibility of the 
Bible, but proved both 
and his faith by that same Bible. 


restless, 


his scepticism 


showed Easter to be a pagan adaptation, 


and traced the various heathen 
of the sacrificial and god-participatory 
with the awe at his own 
temerity; at the same time he supported 
the fall and redemption of man with a 
fund of medieval erudition. 

He came into the house now, went 
through the hall to the dingy library 
that was his particular sanctum, came 
back, and stopped in the parlor doorway, 
a depreeating little figure. Mrs. Rogers 
did not him. He turned to go, 
hesitated, cleared his throat. “ Susan.” 

“Oh, did you want something?’ She 
was on her feet at once, willing and cheer- 
ful. “I beg your pardon.” 


sources 


meal, utmost 


notice 
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He stood uneasy, inarticulate. He had 
been growing shorter lately, and his face 
smaller, she thought. 

“Well?” she encouraged him, with the 
tolerant impatience of the natively alert 
for the ponde rous. 

“1 guess I can’t keep it from you any 
longer. Better have it over. I’ve been 
out of a position for a month, and I ean’t 
get another.” 

“ You—?” 

“Have been walking the streets for a 
month trying to find something else to 
do, and trying to fill up the time you 
expected me to be away from home, and 
dodging into stores and around corners 
when you were coming.” 

“But Wesson and Lee—” 

“I told you some time ago they were 
taking young Gordon in. He had no 
He didn’t mind telling 
He said it was simply a 
matter of business. I was old-fashioned 
and slow, and the firm couldn’t afford 
that sort of thing at any price. Person- 
ally—oh, he was very polite! But it 
wasn’t worth while to waste any more 
of my time or theirs. They gave me 
a month’s salary in advance, and shipped 
me that day.” His voice shook and his 
hands. “ And not another place in town 
will take me.” 

There was silence. 

“ Well?” she challenged him—and her- 
self—at last. “That was fair. All you 
could expect. I dare say they have held 
on to you for years only because they did 
have a feeling about you. But you need- 
n't be so nervous, Jim.” It was not 
kindness in the voice, but there was no 
unkindness, either. “I’m not going to 
blame you. I don’t know how much you 
could have helped any of it. It’s a prob- 
lem I’ve given up. But I do know it’s 
no use erying over the law that the unfit 
go down. If we’re in that company, so 
much the worse for us, and the better 
for the world that gets rid of us.” 

“T’m afraid it isn’t merely a question 
of blame.” Her impersonal tone steadied 
him. “It’s also a question of bread.” 
And the steadiness promptly broke. 

“Oh! To be sure. Well, don’t worry. 
We'll manage somehow. The Woman’s 
Club has reelected me and attached a 
small salary to the office. And I'll find 
something else for one of us, to help out. 


feeling about me. 
me himself. 
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But must time to think. 
Besides, | have to get supper now.” 


He the 


passed him. reaching 


you give me 


against door as she 
Ilis the limit of 
physical and mental endurance was what 
had brought the 
She saw. But she could not condole with 
him, could not! Was he the one for 
sympathy? For years she had felt her- 
self toward him, and had 
cepted it as, if not the best, then the least 
Now at 
seemed 


leane d 


confession this evening. 
she 


ossifying ac- 
bad, solution possible for her. 
last stroke her heart 
turned to stone. Oh no, she didn’t blame 
him, and so of course contempt was il- 
logical. At least know what 
the limit of just blame was. But certain- 
couldn't with her 
temperament and creed of self-help and 
self-responsibility, couldn’t 
She tried to be neutral. 
and justice were with 


this very 


she didn’t 


lv she sympathize : 
under- 
Judg- 
God, who 
alone could “look before and after,” whose 
scales were perfect to determine the ultt- 
mate balance, who knew not “ wrath nor 
pardon” nor preference. She couldn’t 
that he could have done better, 
but she wouldn’t admit that he couldn’t, 


she 
stand. 
ment 


charge 


for the sake of the principle as well as 
for both their sakes. 
She went about preparing the meal in 


Time to 
She was not thinking now. But 
that later, when these last 
uerves of feeling recovered from their 
temporary paralysis, all the others that 
she had soothed and drugged for years 
would assert themselves again. Then she 
would think and suffer. 

She was automatically laying the plates, 
when Mr. Rogers’s voice reached her, hur- 
rving towards her. Susan! 
Why didn’t you tell me there was a let- 
ter for me?” He stumbled on the door- 
sill as he came, and the paper shook in 
his hand. 


the daze from a mortal blow. 
think ? 


she knew 


“Susan! 


“Tt was not getting one yet 
that was the last straw. It’s from Pro- 
fessor Eiler at the State University. I 
wrote him to know if my ancient lan- 
guages and history hadn’t some chance 
for usefulness, and he has offered me the 
chair'”’ Tt was a long time since Jim 
Rogers had shown such _ excitement. 
“And he says there'll be leisure for me 
to get my book together! The salary 
is less than we've had,” he remembered, 
toning down, “ but a house with ground 
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enough for a garden goes with it, and liv- 
ing in Barville won’t cost—” 

“Living in Barville! The State 
University! A little country school. 
And Barville, of all forsaken places. And 
what about my Business Woman’s work ? 
I dare say that salary is as large as you’re 
offered. Don’t for a minute think Ill 
go to Barville, Jim.” Susan had not 
raised her voice for years, and its echo 
startled them both, and checked her. And 
her husband’s shrinking back, like a dog 
drenched 
minded 


the leap of greeting, re- 
“You would have plenty 
of time for the book here now,” she re- 
assured him gently—and instantly un- 
derstood the shame in his eyes. “ Any- 
way, come, eat your supper,”—she recovy- 
ered her habitual brisk pleasantness, 
“and let’s drop the subject for to-night. 
We both need time to think.” 

Long after she went to bed she saw 
his light as usual under his study door, 
and heard him moving about. 

There no sleep for her. The 
nerves throbbing now.  Barville, 
and give up her friends and the work 
that kept her strong and bright? No. 
It wasn’t fair to have to aceept indefinite- 
ly the narrow conditions his limitations 
imposed upon them. Yet, if one talked 
of justice, she had been free all along 
for the work she loved, while he drudged 
at the uncongenial, with that book for- 
ever alluring him. That great and only 
book! His work against hers! There 
was no comparison of values. Still, he 
had as much right as she to an opinion 
on that point. He quoted the men 
who had been far ahead of their 
time for an audience; she thought him 
too far behind. It seemed to her he had 
spoiled a mass of fascinating material 
by the curious color of his mental ata- 
vism; and that he was simply pouring 
the cambrie tea of infidelity, too weak to 
excite even the nervous constitution of 
orthodoxy, and not strong enough to 
stimulate science. The egotistic humility 
of his confidence in his eall, his feeling of 
the true heroism of his timid courage, 
his sense of the enormity of his daring, 
had for her a touch of the opera bouffe. 
She could foresee so well the reception of 
the book: an amused notice or two and— 
silence. All the same, turn about was 
fair play; he was entitled to his chance 


on 
her. 


was 
were 


too 
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when it came. He had never wanted to 
do anything but that book. 

Well, he should do it now, at home. 
Ilome? with the indignity of an idle 
husband, and—she recalled his eyes at 
supper—his humiliation‘ Oh, he’d have 
to go of course, but why couldn’t she 
tay? Go alone? She saw him as he 
had stood in the parlor doorway, a figure 
iwainst whose unjust pathos she had re- 
without 
escape. Her throat ached at the thought 
of his month of trying to bear and 
remedy his failure alone. All the nerves 
vere throbbing now, pity as well as self- 
pity. He had no one but her. And she— 
Would her friends count for so much 


belled many a time before 


n the close places? There had never been 
ungentle ness between her and Jim; he 
always affectionate, she always kind,— 
more and more aridly kind perhaps, but 
still she had looked to his comfort and 
been pleasant. They depended on each 


other for a great many things, as people 


living together are bound to do. The 
bond of the yoke was strong. She would 
miss him, and he would do very badly 
without her,—the more as his work failed. 
And no explanation of the separation 
could leave intact his prestige or hers. 
But what prestige if he sacrificed the 
last of his manhood and let her be the 
man of the family? She had used to 
remind him, in those past days when she 
was trying to spur him, that he had volun- 
tarily assumed the responsibilities of a 
home; now was she going to require him 
to shirk them? He had stood by his post; 
give him whatever credit was due for that, 
even though his own bread and butter also 
had been involved, and even though be- 
tween struggling after the uncongenial 
and away from the alluring he had accom- 
plished nothing at either. And now when 
his chance came for both, had he no 
rights? Suddenly an arresting thought 
came to her: Had they known about Jim, 
her friends? A great many people must. 
Was that why—? If their kindness had 
hurt at first, now it was unendurable. In 
a way of course.her husband’s incompe- 
tence was no secret and no news, but there 
had always been the euphemism of ap- 
pearances, the decency of privacy, the 
opportunity for at least a doubt in his 
favor: he was doing something, at worst 
his best. But now to placard him with 


it; not o1 defeated, but admitting it, 
no longer trying, letting her be the man 
of the family. That is the last distine- 
tion a wife covets; one of the heads of 
the family she doubtless wants to be, 
but not the man. Susan’s spasm of mor- 
tification had both a present and a future 
tense, was at once pride and sympathy. 
She would go with Jim to Barville. 


So she was going to Barville! 

Oh, well, she was adaptable; she could 
find some interest anywhere; she relished 
just the exercise of her energy and ability. 

And that was to be the closing scene. 

Her parents had objected to her marry- 
ing, on so slim a present and so shadowy 
a future, the mild, devoted youth she 
said she loved. With what heroies she 
had met opposition and delay, and what 
at first she and Jim called bad luck! 
This was life, experience! they used to 
tell each other; they would look back on 
it with closer sympathy for having been 
through it together; their love was not 
the fair-weather sort; it would be all the 
stronger and dearer for trial. .. . 

Well? Susan, remembering, sat up 
abruptly in bed. Wasn’t that just what 
had happened? Loyalty, affection, ma- 
king the best of things, they had developed. 
And working and suffering together had 
formed one of the strongest of bonds. 
What was this feeling for her husband 
that was more effective than “that word 
banished”? It had outlasted passion, 
confidence, hope; it disregarded all 
question of deserts; it contained both 
sympathy and charity, but was more 
personal than philanthropy and more 
tender than altruism. Her occasional 
dry, hard exterior toward him was 
only a crust, and was it toward him 
or the nature of things? Within was 
a precious drop of something reduced to 
its lowest elements, apparently indestruc- 
tible; she did not hesitate to call it love. 
But it was sexless; and besides the unin- 
dividual spirits of pity and justice, it 
had that spirit that, when one might be 
saved, makes him refuse to sacrifice or 
desert the other; that spirit that makes 
a man sell himself to pay debts he did 
not contract,—the sense of relationship, 
its feeling of responsibility and participa- 
tion, its fellow-feeling. 

It was the spirit of partnership. 
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The N-Rays 


BY ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Professor of Chemistry, Washington and Jefferson College 


stitutes one of the most remarkable 
anomalies of science. 

On the 23d of March, 1903, M. Blond- 
lot, Professor of Physics at the Uni- 
versity of Nancy, published a paper in 
the Comptes rendus “On a New Kind of 
Light.” This first communication was 
rapidly followed by others, in which he 
developed his discovery and proved his 
“new light” to possess properties alto- 
gether remarkable and inexplicable. In 
addition, his work was supplemented by 
that of other Frenchmen, who corrob- 
orated Blondlot and extended his dis- 
covery along new lines. These French 
gentlemen are all of them men of un- 
questionable training and professional 
integrity. Among others, there is young 
Becquerel, who has his father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather to emulate. 

Now the anomaly referred to is this, 
that from the date of this first paper 
until the present time no human being 
in Germany, England, or America has 
succeeded in verifying Blondlot’s work or 
in detecting the existence of the radia- 
tions at all. The situation is unique in 
the annals of science, because when scien- 
tific people quarrel it is always over 
theories or over the degree of accuracy 
of some one specific fact; but here we 
have a thousand “ facts,” all neatly dove- 
tailing into one another—that is, all re- 
lating to one another and explaining one 
another,—and yet the really strenuous ef- 
forts of competent men outside of France 
to verify one solitary one of the alleged 
“facts” have resulted in nothing but 
depressing, fruitless failure. The experi- 
ments upon which Blondlot and his con- 
fréres rely for the validity of the N-rays 
are simple in the extreme. They may 
easily be repeated by any reader, so that 
he may accept them or condemn them 
for himself. He will find on repeating 
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[a alleged discovery of N-rays con- 


the experiments described that the phe- 
nomena to be observed are on the border- 
land of visibility, and he may make up 
his mind for himself as to whether they 
are due to imagination or to objective 
reality. It is hoped that from these ex- 
periments on the part of a large number 
of readers there may arise a certain con- 
sensus of opinion not lightly to be dis- 
regarded. It will be seen that the N-rays, 
if they exist, may be vastly important, 
and Blondlot may be quite justified when 
he says, “ Possibly the N-rays may not 
be without action on certain phenom- 
ena of animal or vegetable life in a 
way hitherto little suspected”; for there 
are many obscure phenomena of life 
for which no explanation has ever 
been vouchsafed. 

The discovery of the alleged N-rays 
was quite by accident. In February, 
1903, Blondlot announced that he had 
succeeded in polarizing Roentgen rays. 
In front of an X-ray tube he had placed 
a thin screen of aluminum, and he no- 
ticed that the rays which passed through 
the screen caused a tiny electric spark 
to grow brighter when it was horizontal, 
but had no effect on its brightness wh . 
it was perpendicular. Hence the rays 
that cause the brightness must be all in 
one plane, i. e., polarized. 

Next, he found, and manifestly to his 
great surprise, that these rays from the 
X-ray tube which he had filtered through 
a screen of aluminum could be reflected 
and refracted like ordinary light. Now, 
it is quite impossible to reflect or re- 
fract X-rays, and so he was forced to 
infer that tangled up in the same bundle 
with the X-rays there was a new kind 
of rays altogether, which he announced 
the following month as “une nouvelle 
espéce de lumiére,” their unique prop- 
erties as light being that they were not 
visible to the eye, that they could pass 
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through metals, and that they caused 
an increase in the brightness of an elec- 
tric spark—that, in fact, an electric spark 
was an eye to them. Following up his 
work, he discovered that an ordinary 
Welsbach light was a much better source 
of this new light than an X-ray tube. 
His apparatus is easily duplicated. He 
enclosed a Welsbach lamp in a kind of 
iron lantern so arranged with tubes that 
the gas could enter the lamp and the 
burnt gas could leave it without any 
escape of luminosity into the dark room. 
On one side of the iron enclosure he 
placed a window of aluminum vis-a-vis 
with the Welsbach mantle. It is through 
this window that “the dark light ” passes 
in the form of a beam invisible to the 
eye, but visible in the increased bright- 
ness of the little spark on which it falls. 
By this means Blondlot established the 
general properties of his new light, which 
in honor of his university town he calls 
N-rays. 

Blondlot soon discovered that he could 
detect N-rays by other means than the 
little spark, which he found difficult to 
keep constant. He found that, generally 


speaking, all faintly luminous objects in- 


creased in “shine” under the impact of 


N-rays. These faintly luminous objects 
he used as detectors; and since they can 
be readily used by any reader, a list of 
them is appended here: 

1. A very feeble but constant electric 
spark from an induction coil. 

2. A very tiny gas flame from a minute 
orifice grows whiter under N-rays. 

3. A small wire carried to a low red 
heat. 

4. A plate of platinum or iron inclined 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
heated from beneath to a just visible red- 
ness by a gas flame or Bunsen burner. 

5. A thin slip of white paper feebly il- 
luminated from any outside source. 

6. A screen of phosphorescent calcium 
sulphide previously exposed to light. 

These objects are all of them stated 
to increase slightly in brightness under 
the influence of N-rays; but while they 
may be used indiscriminately in detect- 
ing them and in measuring their proper- 
ties, the phosphorescent screen is pos- 
sibly, on the whole, the best. 

Having a constant source of the rays 
and a_ sensitive receiver or detector, 
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Blondlot rapidly investigated their prop- 
erties. These properties show them to 
be a unique kind of light. 

They pass straight through most 
metals with a facility depending on the 
kind of metal. Aluminum is exceedingly 
transparent. Wood, also, is transparent, 
as are black paper, paraffin, quartz, 
and mica. Strange to say, water is al- 
most absolutely opaque. A _ cigarette- 
paper, which is perfectly transparent 
when it is dry, becomes perfectly im- 
permeable or opaque when it is moist- 
ened. 

N-rays have no photographic action. 

They may be reflected from any plain 
polished surface like ordinary light. 

They may also be refracted to a focus. 
For this purpose it is wise to use lenses 
of quartz, or wood, or aluminum, for 
glass is almost opaque. 

On passing them through a lens sev- 
eral foci result, for the rays are a mix- 
ture of several wave-lengths. The foci 
may be discovered by any of the detectors 
mentioned above. 

They may also be dispersed through a 
prism of quartz, or aluminum, into a 
veritable spectrum. 

A unique property is their power to 
cause a faint increase in the brightness 
of feebly luminous objects. 

N-rays arise from-other sources than 
Welsbach burners and X-ray tubes. The 
gas flame of a student’s lamp emits them; 
all that is necessary is to remove the 
glass chimney, which is opaque. 

A Bunsen burner does not emit them. 

A plate of silver, or thin sheet of iron, 
heated to a low red heat by a Bunsen 
burner placed beneath it, is a better 
source of rays than a Welsbach burner. 
In order to show how perfectly definite 
Blondlot is, we quote him: “A plate of 
polished silver was placed in such a way 
that its plane made an angle of forty- 
five degrees with the horizontal. This 
plane was carried to a low red heat by 
means of a Bunsen burner placed be- 
neath. Its upper face emitted rays like 
those from the Welsbach burner. A hori- 
zontal beam of these radiations, after 
having traversed two leaves of aluminum, 
some black paper, etc., was concentrated 
by a lens of quartz. By the aid of the 
little spark I proved the existence of 
four different foci.” 


























































N-rays exist in sunshine as a totally 
unsuspected ingredient. “A room com- 
pletely closed and dark had a window 
exposed to the sun. This window was 
entirely closed by boards about half an 
inch thick. About a yard from this 
boarded window, within the room, is 
placed a tube of thin glass containing 
some phosphorescent calcium sulphide, 
previously exposed for a short time to 
light. If now between the tube and the 
excluded sun is placed a sheet of lead, 
or simply the hand, even at a great dis- 
tance from the tube, the phosphorescent 
shine diminishes; when the obstacle is 
removed, the shine reappears. The ex- 
treme simplicity of this experiment will, 
I hope, induce many people to repeat it.” 

Other sources of N-rays are bodies un- 
der strain. If wood, glass, or rubber 
is compressed in a carpenter’s vise, it 
becomes a source of N-rays and causes 
a phosphorescent screen to increase in 
brightness. On removing the compres- 
sion the rays cease. Another way of 
verifying this fact is recommended by 
Blondlot as very simple.. The shutters 
of a room are closed so that the amount 
of light entering it is just, and no more 
than just, sufficient to cause the dial of 
the clock to appear as a grayish spot 
without definite contours to an observ- 
er standing four or five yards away 
from it. If now the observer places 
a slight walking-cane before his eyes 
and bends it violently, he will see the 
gray surface whiten and its contours 
will become more distinct. On allowing 
the cane to straighten, the clock-face be- 
comes again indefinite and gray. “ When 
the light is right, which one obtains 
after some trials, these phenomena are 
easily visible.” 

Unannealed glass, which has been sud- 
denly cooled, is also a source of N-rays. 
So is tempered steel. The blade of a 
pocket-knife, a file, a steel tool of any 
kind, may be used instead of the bent 
cane in the foregoing experiment; or, in- 
stead, it suffices to bring the steel into 
the neighborhood of the phosphorescent 
screen to increase its “shine.” Untem- 
pered steel has no action whatever. 

The emission of N-rays by tempered 
steel seems to be of indefinite duration. 
Blondlot speaks of an old knife, dating 
from Gallo-Roman times, which emitted 
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N-rays as much as a modern knife. 
That a piece of steel after the lapse of 
more than a dozen centuries should still 
possess its ray-emitting power unim- 
paired leads one to think of Becquerel, 
the Curies, and the rays of radium. 
There is a world of difference, however, 
between the two phenomena, for while 
radium rays consist of particles, N-rays, 
however bizarre in their properties, are 
true, though invisible, light. 

The human body is also a source of 
N-rays; the clenched fist, or any tense 
muscle, emits them, as does the action 
of whistling, or talking in a high voice. 

As a sensitive receiver any of the de- 
tectors already mentioned will suffice, 
though a phosphorescent screen is the 
best. It is made as follows, in accord- 
ance with Blondlot’s directions. Phos- 
phorescent sulphide of calcium may be 
obtained from any large dealer in chem- 
ical supplies. It constitutes a powder 
which after exposure to light shines in 
the dark. Half an ounce is sufficient. 
This phosphorescent sulphide of calcium 
is ground up with collodion diluted with 
ether until it forms a clear broth. 
Drops of this broth are then deposited 
by means of a little brush on strips of 
black paper, such as is used in mount- 
ing photographs, so that spots in the near 
neighborhood of one another result and 
the screen takes a polka-dot effect. No 
particular care need be taken in making 
the screen. Expose the screen briefly 
to the light, and examine it in a per- 
fectly dark room and in silence. You 
will notice that some of the spots are 
less luminous than others. “ Most of 
the time some of them form a kind 
of confused nebulosity less visible than 
the remainder. But if you speak in a 
high voice, or whistle, or if you bring up 
to the screen a knife, or a bent walking- 
cane, or the clenched fist, you will see 
the spots become more distinct and more 
luminous; the nebulosity is resolved. 
When you repress the N-rays the screen 
takes on its primitive aspect.” Under 
the heading, “ Comment on doit observer 
Vaction des rayons N,” Blondlot warns 
investigators what not to do. : 

“Tt is indispensable in these experi- 
ments to avoid all constraint of the eye, 
every effort of vision, accommodation or 
any other. The observer must not look 
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fixedly on the luminous source of which 
he wishes to recognize variations in 
‘shine.’ On the contrary, it is neces- 
sary, so to speak, to see the screen with- 
out looking at it, to direct the eyes 
vaguely in a neighboring direction. The 
observer must play a role exclusively 
passive, under penalty of seeing nothing. 
The silence ought to be as guarded as 
possible. All fumes, particularly those 
of tobacco, ought to be rigorously ex- 
cluded as susceptible of troubling or 
even masking entirely the effect of the 
N-rays. With these precautions the ob- 
servation of the N-rays and analogous 
phenomena ought to be visible to all, 
—with some exceptions, extremely rare, 
which I have so far encountered in only 
three or four people.” 

In addition to these precautions, we 
ought to append a few out of our own 
experience, 

First, the change in the luminosity, 
either on bringing up the N-rays or in 
taking them away, is gradual, not spon- 
taneous. This is very important to un- 
derstand, and failure to appreciate it has 
been the cause of most of the unsuc- 
cess experienced. 

Second, the eyes ought to be accus- 
tomed to the dark, and the screen should 
be preferably handed in to the observer. 

Third, the screen should not be pre- 
viously exposed to too much light. If 
the screen has its maximum phosphor- 
escence, it cannot of course grow any 
brighter. Preferably the experiments 
should be made at night. 

Fourth, the screen should be looked 
at “straight in the face.” For a rea- 
son that we shall indicate below, this 
is important. 

The question with the reader at this 
point is, “Is it, or isn’t it?’ And if on 
a fair trial he is convinced that the 
luminosity does appear to change, he may 
be ready to consider the particular prop- 
erties of N-rays. 

In the course of Blondlot’s researches 
he discovered a remarkable fact. The 
N-rays from a Welsbach lamp, after 
passing through a thin sheet of alumi- 
num, were concentrated by means of a 
quartz lens on a phosphorescent screen. 
The Welsbach burner, the source of the 
rays, was extinguished and removed, and 
Blondlot—“ to my great surprise,” he 
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says—discovered that the phosphorescence 
remained as intense as before; and not 
only so, but he found that if he intro- 
duced his hand between the screen and 
the iron lantern which enclosed the lamp, 
it diminished as usual. This seemingly 
supernatural phenomenon he eventually 
traced to the quartz lens. He discovered, 
in fact, that the lens had the power of 
storing up the N-rays and of emitting 
them afterwards. Quartz is to N-rays 
as luminous paint is to sunlight. One 
may say that quartz is phosphorescent to 
N-rays. Iceland spar, fluor spar, baryta, 
glass, gold, silver, lead, and zinc, all have 
this strange power of storing up N-rays. 

But aluminum, wood, paper, wet or 
dry, or paraffin has no such power. 
For this reason Blondlot finds it neces- 
sary to use an aluminum lens rather 
than one of quartz in all focussing ex- 
periments. Phosphorescent calcium sul- 
phide itself stores N-rays. This storage 
power of the sulphide explains why it is 
that the screen takes an appreciable time 
to augment and to lose its brightness due 
to N-rays. 

The reader may prove this storage 
power by trying the phosphorescent 
screen with pebbles, limestone, fragments 
of brick, etc., that have been exposed 
to the sun. They are rich with N-rays 
stolen from the sunlight. 

The activity of these bodies will per- 
sist for about four days without percep- 
tible enfeeblement. It is necessary that 
they should be perfectly dry. The thin- 
nest layer of water arrests the N-rays. 

With the present-day knowledge, the 
reenforcing action of N-rays seems real- 
ly an inexplicable phenomenon. On the 
23d of November Blondlot announced the 
following statement of facts: “I had my 
eyes fixed on a little band of paper at a 
distance of about one yard; a brick, of 
which one of the faces had been previous- 
ly exposed to the sun, was approached 
laterally to the faint beam of light pro- 
ceeding from the band of paper to my 
eyes—the side of the brick which had 
previously been exposed being towards 
my eyes. I saw the band of paper take 
on a greater ‘shine,’ and when I turned 
the brick lengthwise, or when I turned 
towards me the face which had not been 
illuminated, the paper darkened.” This 
seems amazing. Had the exposed side 
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of the brick been turned towards the 
paper, the N-rays proceeding from it 
would naturally, from what we know, 
have caused the paper to brighten; but 
the exposed side was turned towards his 
eyes! Finally, to remove all possibility 
of illusion, he placed the brick in a box 
covered with black paper, and obtained 
the same result. 

The wave-length of the N-rays afford- 
ed another surprise for Blondlot. His 
first papers show that he had imagined 
the N-rays to consist of long ether waves 
lying somewhere in the great unknown 
space between the shortest electrical 
waves and the longest heat waves. But 
he found instead, and he claims to have 
determined it within a minute fraction 
of error, that they are by far the shortest 
waves known. They have, in fact, a 
space between themselves and. the most 
minute ultraviolet waves greater than 
the space between heat waves and elec- 
trical waves in the great spectrum of 
the known radiations. Their length is 
about 0.00815 of the thousandth part of 
a millimetre. 

There exists also a variety of N-rays 
which diminishes instead of increasing 
the “shine” of faintly luminous bodies. 
Blondlot calls them N,-rays. Expose a 
tightly stretched wire of copper, silver, 
or platinum to the phosphorescent screen 
and look for a diminution of the lumi- 
nosity. N,-rays in other respects behave 
like N-rays. 

At the bottom of all this change in 
luminosity he finds the following fact: 
A phosphorescent sereen under N-rays 
increases the luminosity when looked at 
“face to face,” but decreases in lumi- 
nosity when looked at sideways. N,-rays 
act in the reverse way. This fact ex- 
plains why a number of people simul- 
taneously examining the same screen do 
not necessarily see the same phenomena. 
The change in the luminosity of the 
screen is a change in the distribution 
of the light, not in its total quantity. 

It would be easy to take up the work 
of the other men who have collaborated 
with Blondlot in France to show how 
they have passed the rays through wires, 
conducted them along nerves, and even 
poisoned them, but by this time the 
reader will probably ask, “Is there no 
means outside of sensation for detecting 
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them?” If we are to believe Blondlot, 
the answer is, “ Yes,” 

They may be detected by photography, 
though indirectly. All we can say to such 
a photograph is this, “ Are you quite sure, 
M. Blondlot, that you did not favor one 
more than the other?’ and this to a 
trained man of science is almost an insult. 

At any rate the reader, after making 
such a screen, will be fully in a position 
to answer certain questions for himself. 

Does the screen apparently change? 
If it does, then three questions result: 

1. Is the change due to physical causes 
proceeding to the screen ¢ 

2. Is it due to changes produced with- 
in the eye itself ? 

3. Is it due to the mind alone? 

If 1 be answered affirmatively, the sub- 
ject is the business of physics, and the 
foregoing facts find a reasonable explana- 
tion in N-rays. If 2, then it is a matter 
for physiology to explain all these cor- 
related phenomena in terms of optical 
illusion due to the structure of the eye. 
If 3, they would be explained by psy- 
chology in terms of hallucination, auto- 
hypnotism, or in some similar fashion. 

If, on the contrary, there is no ap- 
pearance of change, then the whole mat- 
ter seems one for the alienist, for such 
a coherent tissue of falsehood never was. 

But the answer is not unlikely to 
be, “ Yes.” 

For we find at last the confirmation so 
eagerly sought in an extract from Nature, 
which announces that Professor Hackett 
of Dublin has been able to confirm direct- 
ly and expressly Professor Blondlot’s 
work. It seems that Professor Hackett 
had been mapping the sensitiveness of 
the retina by means of a delicate pho- 
tometer, and applying his apparatus and 
results of the N-rays, he states that there 
is no question as to their objective ex- 
istence. The results are so definite that 
he is able to say that a piece of unan- 
nealed glass causes a difference of ten 
per cent. in the brightness of a phos- 
phorescent screen, while a silent tuning- 
fork increases the brightness from two 
to three per cent. Furthermore, he says 
that any one with the application of a 
little patience may repeat these phe- 
nomena. Professor Hackett’s statement 
finds support in an extract from Sctence 
Abstracts, December 27, 1904. 
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A. Broca (Archives d’El Medicale, pp. 
723-740, October 10, 1904) points out 
that the observation of these rays is an 
extremely delicate one; in his own case 
it was six weeks before he could see the 
rays. He submitted himself to an elab- 
orate course of training, and hé gives 
an account of the best way of studying 
the rays. He dwells upon the necessity 
of observing physiological conditions. 
Thus the eye must be adapted to almost 
complete darkness, or at least to very 
feeble lights. The observer must be left 
with his mind free, all instrumental 
changes being intrusted to another. The 
effects due to heat must be borne in 
mind; for the physiological radiations 
may be entirely swamped by the heat 
effects. The two effects may be distin- 
guished by the slight lagging (up to a 
few seconds) behind of the effect due 
to the N-rays, such lag being much 
greater in the case of the heat effect, 
and on the cessation of the action the 
difference of lag is even greater. The 
N-rays effect may also be distinguished 
by their different behavior when viewed 
normally, at forty-five degrees, and at 
grazing incidence. 


Still again, in Nature (December 15, 
1904) we find the following statement: 


Nearly all the physicists who have been 
approached hitherto by the Revue Scien- 
tifique in the course of its inquiries as to 
the existence of the N-rays have un- 
equivocally stated their inability to observe 
the effects which these rays are alleged to 
produce. It is therefore particularly inter- 
esting to note in the Revue for November 26 
that M. d’Arsonval has been able to repro- 
duce these effects in many instances, and to 
show that they are not due merely to ther- 
mal causes. M. Mascart is stated jointly 
to have observed with him the same phe- 
nomena. M. Poincaré, although himself un- 
able to verify the existence of the radia- 
tions, adversely criticises Professor Wood’s 
objections. M. Weiss, from his failure to 
observe the rays, simply concludes that he 
was physically unfitted for such observations. 


This recent confirmatory evidence oc- 
curs opportunely, since the French 
workers have lately been subjected to 
severe criticism, notably by Professor 
Woods of the Johns Hopkins, whose 
strictures were unduly severe, seeing that 
the evidence of the rays lies on the 
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very threshold of what is perceivable, 
and that, as the reader will find, their 
detection requires with certain individ- 
uals some practice. Moreover, the scep- 
ties are divided among themselves; some 
maintaining that the observed changes 
in the screen are due to heat, and others 
that they observe no change whatever. 


Finally, it may be asked, “ Of what use 
are they?” The question is really il- 
legitimate but wholly natural. 

Without wishing to be accused of sen- 
sationalism, we honestly think that there 
are many obscure and half-acknowledged 
phenomena which, it is possible, may find 
an adequate explanation in N-rays or 
analogous radiations. For example, many 
people believe, either tacitly or openly, 
that around every human being there is 
an “ atmosphere ” or “ aura ” attractive or 
repellent, as the case may be. The words 
“personal magnetism” are sometimes 
used to describe this. Is it not possible 
that this “atmosphere” may be due to 
radiations of the type we have considered, 
which we now know may be emitted 
by the body, particularly under strain 
or emotion, and which, it may be, are 
obscurely distinguished by some nascent 
subconscious sense? Again, we have in 
the practically acknowledged “ thought- 
transference” a phenomenon, which is 
explicable only in terms of ray emissions. 
These rays have been postulated in ex- 
plaining it, and since we seem to find 
the body actually emitting some invisible 
to us and capable of passing through 
solid bodies such as bone, it is not un- 
natural to suppose that in them or in 
analogous rays we may eventually find 
and control thought-transference. 

Still again, is it not probable that, 
if these rays are given off so general- 
ly and so spontaneously, they may be 
perceived by the underworld of animals 
and insects in a way we have never 
suspected ? 

There are many other phenomena of 
this order, obscure and half acknowl- 
edged, that may find just such explana- 
tion. Meanwhile, until we know more, 
this is pure speculation. 

The writer would be glad to hear from 
any reader the result of his experiments, 
if at the same time he sends an exact 
description of his methods. 





A Stiff Condition 


BY HERMAN WHITAKER 


N Ontario sun shed a pleasant 
A warmth into the clearing where 
Elder Hector McCakeron sat smo- 
king. His gratified consciousness was 
pleasantly titillated by sights and sounds 
of worldly comfort. From the sty 
behind the house came fat gruntings; 
in the barn-yard hens were shrilly 
announcing that eggs would be served 
with the bacon; moreover, Janet was 
vigorously agitating a hoe among the 
potatoes to his left, while his wife per- 
formed similarly in the cabbage-garden. 
And what better could a man wish than 
to see his women profitably employed ? 

It was a pause in Janet’s labors that 
gave the elder first warning of an in- 
truder on his peace. A man was coming 
across the clearing—a short fellow, thick- 
set and bow-legged in figure, slow and 
heavy of face. The elder observed him 
with stony eyes. 

“Tt’s the Englisher,” he muttered. 
“ What ’1l he be wanting wi’ me?” 

His accent was hostile as his glance. 
Since, thirty years before, a wave of red- 
haired Scots inundated western Ontario, 
no man of Saxon birth had settled in 
Zorra, the elder’s township. That in 
peculiar had been held sealed as a herit- 
age to the Scot, and when Joshua Tim- 
mins bought out Sandy Cruikshanks the 
township boiled and burned throughout 
its length and breadth. 

Not that it had expected to suffer the 
contamination. It was simply astounded 
at the man’s impudence. “ We'll soon 
drum him oot!” Elder McCakeron snort- 
ed, when he heard of the invasion; to 
which, on learning that Timmins was also 
guilty of Methodism, he added, “ Wait till 
the meenister lays claws on the beast.” 

It was confidently expected that he 
would be made into a notable example, 
a warning to all intruders from beyond 
the pale; and the first Sunday after his 
arrival a full congregation turned out 
to see the minister do the trick. Interest 


was heightened by the presence of the 
victim, who, lacking a chapel of his own 
faith, attended kirk. His entrance 
caused a sensation. Forgetting its Sab- 
bath manners, the congregation turned 
bodily and stared till recalled to its duty 
by the minister’s cough. Then it shifted 
its gaze to him. What thunders were 
brewing behind that confident front? 
What lightnings lurked in the depths of 
those steel-gray eyes? Breathlessly Zorra 
had waited for the anathema which should 
wither the hardy intruder and drive him 
as chaff from a burning wind. 

But it waited in vain. By the most 
liberal interpretation no phrase of his 
could be construed as a reflection on the 
stranger. Worse! After kirk-letting the 
minister hailed Timmins in the door, 
shook hands in the scandalized face of 
the congregation, and hoped that he 
might see him regularly at service. 

Scandalous? It was irreligious! But 
if disappointed in its minister, Zorra had 
no intention of neglecting its own duty 
in the premises: the Englisher was not to 
be let off while memories of Bruce and 
Bannockburn lived in Scottish hearts. 
Which way he turned that day and in 
the months that followed he met dour 
faces. Excepting Cap’en Donald McKay,a 
retired mariner, whose native granite had 
been somewhat disintegrated by exposure 
to other climates, no man gave him a 
word ;—this, of course, without counting 
Neil McNab, who called on Timmins 
three times a week to offer half-price 
for the farm. 

With one exception, too, the women 
looked askance upon him, wondering, 
doubtless, how he dared to oppose their 
men-folks’ wishes. Calling the cows of 
evenings, Janet McCakeron sometimes 
came on Timmins, whose farm cornered. 
on her father’s, and thus a nodding ac- 
quaintance arose between “hem. That she 
should have so demeaned herself is a mat- 
ter of reproach with many, but the fair- 
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minded who have sufficiently weighed the 
merits of her case are slower with their 
blames. For though Zorra can boast 
maidens who have hung in the wind till 
fifty and still, as the vernacular has it, 
“ married on a man,” a girl was counted 
well on the way to the shelf at forty-five. 
Janet, be it remembered, lacked but two 
years of the fatal age. Already chits of 
thirty-five or seven were generously al- 
luding to her as the prop of her father’s 
age; so small wonder if she simpered in- 
stead of passing with a nifty air when 
Timmins spoke one evening. 

His remark was simple in tenor—in 
effect that her bell-cow was “a wee cat- 
ham’ed ”; but Janet scented its underly- 
ing tenderness as a hungry traveller noses 
a dinner on a wind, and after that 
drove her cows round by the corner which 
was conveniently veiled by heavy maple- 
bush. Indeed, it was to the friendly shad- 
ows which shrouded it, day or dark, that 
Cap’en McKay—a man wise in affairs of 
the heart by reason of much sailing in 
and out of foreign ports—afterward at- 
tributed the record which Timmins set 
Zorra in courting. 

“He couldna see her bones, nor her 
his bow-legs,” the mariner phrased it. 
But be this as it may, whether or no each 
made love to a voice, Cupid ran a swift 
course with them, steeplechasing over ob- 
stacles that would have taken years for 
a Zorra lad to plod around. In less than 
six months they passed from a bare good- 
night to the exchange of soul thoughts 
on butter-making, the raising of calves, 
fattening of swine, and methods of feed- 
ing swedes that they might not taint 
cow’s milk, and so had progressed by 
such tender paths through gentle dusks 
to the point where Timmins was ready 
to declare himself in the light of this 
present morning. 

Assured by one glance that Timmins’s 
courage still hung at the point to which 
she had screwed it the preceding evening, 
Janet drooped again to her work. 

To his remark that the potatoes were 
looking fine, however, the elder made no 
response—unless a gout of tobacco smoke 
could be so counted. With eyes screwed 
up and mouth drawn down, he gazed 
off into space—a Highland sphinx, a 
Gaelic Rhadamanthus. 

His manner, however, made no impres- 
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sion on Timmins’s stolidity. The latter’s 
eye followed the elder’s in its peregrina- 
tions till it came to rest, when, without 
further preliminaries, he began to unfold 
bis suit, which in matter and essence 
was such as are usually put forward by 
those whom love has blinded. 

It was really an able plea, lacking per- 
haps those subtilities of detail with which 
a Zorra man would have trimmed it, but 
good enough for a man who labored un- 
der the disadvantages which accrue to 
birth south of the Tweed and Tyne. But 
it did not stir the elder’s sphinxlike calm. 
“ Ha’ ye done?” he inquired, without re- 
moving his gaze from the clouds; and 
when Timmins assented, he delivered 
judgment in a cloud of tobacco smoke. 
“ Weel—ye canna ha’ her.” After which 
he resumed his pipe and smoked placidly, 
wearing the air of one who has settled 
a difficult question forever. 

But if stolid, Timmins had his fair 
share of a certain slow pugnacity. 

“ Why?” he demanded. 

The elder smoked on. 

“ Why?” 

“ Weel,”—the elder spoke slowly to the 
clouds,—* I’m no obliged to quote chap- 
ter an’ verse, but for the sake of argy- 
ment—forbye should Janet marry on an 
Englisher when there’s good Scotchmen 
running loose?” 

This was a “poser.” Born to a full 
realization of the vast gulf which provi- 
dence has fixed between the Highlands 
and the rest of the world, Janet recog- 
nized it as such. Pausing, she leaned on 
her hoe, anxiously waiting, while Tim- 
mins chewed a straw and the cud of re- 
flection. 

“Yes,” he slowly answered, “ they’ve 
been runnin’ from ’er this twenty year.” 
Nodding confirmation to the brilliant re- 
joinder, Janet fell again to work. 

But the elder was in no wise discom- 
posed. Withdrawing one eye from the 
clouds, he turned it approvingly upon 
her hoe practice. “She’s young yet,” he 
said, “ an’ a lass o’ her pairts wull no go 
til the shelf.” 

“ Call three-an’-forty young?” 

“ Christy McDonald,” the elder senten- 
tiously replied, “marrit on Neil McNab 
at fifty. Janet’s labor’s no going to 
waste. An’ if you were the on’y man i’ 
Zorra, it wad behoove me to conseeder the 
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lassie’s prospects i’ the next world. 
a Methodist.” 
“ Meanin’,” 
mind had grappled with the charge, 
there’s no Methodists there ?”’ 
Questions of delicacy and certain theo- 
logical difficulties involved called for re- 
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Again the elder blew a reflective cloud 
over the merits of the question. “ Weel,” 
he said, delivering himself with slow cau- 
tion, “ if so—it’s no on record.” 

Janet looked up, with defeat 
perching amid her freckles. “ He’s got 
ye this time,” face said, and the 
elder’s expression of placid satisfaction 
affirmed the same opinion. But Timmins 


Again 


her 


rose to a sudden inspiration. 

‘In ‘eaven,” he “ there’s 
neither marriage nor givin’ in marriage.” 

“ Pish, mon!” the elder snorted. “ It’s 
no a question o’ marrying; it’s a ques- 
tion o’ getting theer, an’ Janet’s no go- 
ing to do it wi’ a Methodist hanging til 
her skirts.” 

Silence fell in the clearing—silence 
that was broken only by the crash and 
tinkle of Janet’s hoe as she buried Tim- 
mins under the clod. A Seotch daughter, 
she would bide by her father’s word. 
Unaware of his funeral, Timmins him- 
self stood scratching his poll. 

“So you'll not give her to me?” he 
futilely repeated. 

For the first time the elder looked to- 
ward him. “ Mon, canna ye see the im- 
possibility o’ it? No, ye canna ha’ her 
till—till "—he cast about for the limit 
of inconceivability—* till ye’re an elder 
i’ the Presbyterian Kirk.” He almost 
eracked a laugh at Timmins’s sudden 
brightening. He had evolved the condi- 
tion to drive home and clinch the ridicu- 
lous impossibility of the other’s suit, and 
here he was, the doddered fule, taking 
hope! It was difficult to comprehend the 
workings of such a mind, and though the 
elder smoked upon it for half an hour 
after Timmins left the clearing, he failed 
of realization. 

“Yon’s a gay fule,” he said to Janet, 
when she answered his eall to hitch the 
log farther into the cabin. “He was 
wanting to marry on you.” 

“Ay?” she indifferently returned,— 
adding, without change of feature, 
“ There’s no lack o’ fules round here.” 

Meanwhile Timmins was making his 
way through the woods to his own place. 
As he walked along, the brightness grad- 
ually faded from his face, and by the 
time he reached the trysting-corner his 
mood was more in harmony with his case. 
His face would have graced a funeral. 

Now Cap’en McKay’s farm lay cheek 


answered, 
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by jowl with the elder’s, and as the 
mariner happened to be fixing his fence 
at the corner, he noted Timmins’s signals 
of distress. “ Man!” he greeted, “ ye’re 
looking hipped.” Then, alluding to a 
heifer of Timmins’s which had bloated 
on marsh-grass the day before, he added, 
“The beastie didna die?” Assured that 
it was only a wife that Timmins lacked, 
he sighed relief. “ Ah, weel, that’s no so 
bad; they come cheaper. But tell us o’t.” 

“ Heceks, lad!” he commented, on Tim- 
mins’s dole, “ I’d advise ye to drive your 
pigs til anither market.” 

“Were?” Timmins asked—* w’ere ’ll I 
find one?” 

“That’s so.” The mariner thoughtful- 
ly shaved his jaw with a red forefinger, 
while his comprehensive glance took in 
the other’s bow-legs. “There isna an- 
ither lass i’ Zorra that wad touch ye with 
a ten-foot pole.” 

Reddening, Timmins breathed hard, 
but the mariner met his stare with the 
serene gaze of one who deals in undiluted 
truth; so Timmins gulped and went on: 
“Say! I ’ear that you’re mighty clever 
in these ’ere affairs. Can’t you ’elp a 
feller out ?”’ 

The cap’en modestly bowed to reputa- 
tion, admitting that he had assisted “a 
sight of couples over the broomstick,” 
adding, however, that the knack had its 
drawbacks. There were many door-stones 
in Zorra that he dared not cross. And 
he wagged his head over Timmins’s ease, 
wisely, as a lawyer ponders over the ac- 
ceptance of a hopeless brief. Finally he 
suggested that if Timmins was “ no stuck 
on his Methodisticals,” he might join 
the kirk. 

“You think that would ’elp?” 

The cap’en thought that, but he was 
not prepared to endorse Timmins’s fol- 
lowing generalization that it didn’t much 
matter what name a man _ worshipped 
under. It penetrated down through the 
aforesaid rubble of disintegration and 
touched native granite. Stiffly enough 
he returned that Presbyterianism was 
good enough for him, but it rested on 
Timmins to follow the dictates of his 
own conscience. 

Now when bathed in love’s elixir con- 
science becomes very pliable indeed, and 
as the promptings of Tiinmins’s inner 
self were all toward Janet, his outer man 
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not tong in making up his mind. 
But though, following the cap’en’s ad- 
vice, he joined himself to the elect of 
Jorra, his change of faith him 
ynly a change of name. 


Elder MeCakeron 


“ ehristening ” 


was 


brought 


officiated at the 
which took place in the 
crowded market the day after Timmins’s 
name had been spread on the kirk regis- 
ter. “An’ how is the the 
morning?” the elder meeting 
And the 

known as the “ Englisher.” 

“ Any letters for the Apoos-tate?” The 
postmaster wou!d mouth the question, re- 


apoos-tate 
inquired, 
Timmins. name stuck, and he 


was no more 


peating it after Timmins when he called 
Small boys yelled the ob 
noxious title as he passed the log school 
on the after 
him, fascinated, as upon one destined for 


for his mail. 


corner; wee girls gazed 
1 headlong plunge into the lake of fire and 

Summing the situation at the 
his month’s fellowship 
in the kirk, Timmins confessed to himself 
that it had brought him only a full re- 
alization of the “stiffness” of - Elder 
McCakeron’s “ He was no 
nearer to Janet, and would have 
been but for the sudden decease of Elde r 
Tammas Dunean. 

In view of what followed, many hold 
that Elder Tammas made a vital mistake 
in dying, while a charitable, 
maintain that his decease was positive- 
ly sinful. 

But if Elder Tammas be not held al- 
together blameless in the premises, what 
must be said of Saunders McClellan, who 
loaded himself with corn-juice and there- 
by sold himself to the fates? Saunders 
was a bachelor of fifty and a misogynist 
by repute. Twenty years back he had 
paid a compliment t Ross, who 
afterward married on Rab Murray. It 
was not a flowery effort; simply to the 


brimstone. 


close of second 


eondition.” 
never 


few, less 


Jean 


effect that he, Saunders, would rather sit 
by her, Jean, than 
But though he did 
realms of metaphor, 


oatmeal brose. 
not soar into the 

the compliment 
seems to have been a strain on Saunders’s 
intellect, to have sapped his being of ten- 
derness; for after paying it he reached 
hat and fled, and 


sup 


for his never again 


placed himself in such jeopardy. 


“Man!” he would exclaim, when, at 
threshing or logging bees, hairbreadth 
escapes from matrimony cropped up in 
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the conversation,—* man! but I was near 
done for yon time!” And yet, all told, 
Saunders’s bachelorhood 
have been caused by an interruption in 
the flow rather than a drying up of his 
wells of 


dry seems to 


feeling, as was proven by his 
coming home from market the 
evening he overloaded with “ corn-juice.” 

For as he drove by Elder MeCakeron’s 
milk-yard, which lay within easy hailing 


conduct 


distance of the gravel road, Saunders bel- 
lowed to Janet: “ Hoots, there! 
bride! awa to 
In front of her mother 
Sib Sanderson, the cattle-buyer- 
fat Saunders 
thus committed himself, then drove on, 
chuckling over his own daring. 


Come 


awa, my bonnie Come 
the meenister!” 
and 


who was pricing a cow, 


“ Ye’re a deevil! man, ye’re a deevil!” 
he told himself, giving his hat a rakish 
“Ye're a 
u sair decec ver.” 

He did feel that way 
when, next 
gled itself 
Saunders’s 
thought of 
terrible! 


cock. deevil wi’ the weemen, 
Sut 
disentan- 
splitting headache, 
bristled at the 
indiscretion. It was 
He, Saunders; the despair of 
the girls for thirty years, had fallen into 
a pit of his own digging! He could but 
hope it a nightmare; but as doubt was 
more horrible than certainty, he dressed 
and walked down the line to MeCakeron’s. 

Once again he found Janet at the milk- 
ing; or rather, she had just turned the 
cows into the pasture, and as she waited 
for him by Saunders thought 
he had never seen her at worse advantage. 
The sharp morning air had blued her 
nose, and he was dimly conscious that 
the color did not suit her freckles. 

“Why, no!” she said, answering his 
question as to whether or no he had not 
acted a bit foolish the night before. 
“You just speired me to marry on you. 
Said I'd been in your this thir- 
ty years.” 

In a 


just then. 
morning, memory 
from a 
red 
his 


hair 


the bars 


eye 


this was true. He had 
cleared from her path like a bolting rab- 
bit, but gallantry forbade that manifest 
explanation. “’Twas the whuskey talk- 
ing,” he pleaded. “ Ye’ll no hold me til 
a drunken promise ?” 

But he saw, even before she spoke, that 
she would. 

“Deed but I will!” she exclaimed, toss- 
ing her head. 


sense 


“ An’ them says ye were 
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drucken will ha’ te deal wi’ me. Ye were 
sober as a sermon.” 

Though disheartened, Saunders tried 
another tack. “ Janet,” he said, solemn 
ly, “T dinna think as a well-brought lass 
like you wad care to marry on a man like 
me. I’m terrible i’ the drink. | might 
heat ve m . 

Janet complacently surveyed an arm 
that was thick as a club from heavy 
choring. “ Vl tak chances o’ that.” 

Saunders’s heart sank into his boots; 
but, wiping the sweat from his brow, he 
made one last desperate effort: “ But 
vere promised to the—the—Apoos-tate.” 

‘Iam no. Father broke that off.” 

Saunders shot his last bolt. “I believe 
I'm fickle, Janet. There'll be a. sair 
heart for the lass that marries me. I 
wouldna wonder if I jilted ye.” 

“Then,” she calmly replied, “ I'll haul 
ye into the justice coort for breach 
0’ promise.” 

Wita this terrible ultimatum dinging 
in his ears Saunders fled. Zorra juries 
were notoriously tender with the woman 
in the ease, and he saw himself stripped 
of his woridly goods or tied to the apron 
of the homeliest girl in Zorra. One single 
ray illumined the dark prospect. That 
evening he called on Timmins, whom he 
much astonished by the extent and qual- 
ity of his advice and encouragement. 
Ile even went so far as to invite the 
Englisher to his own cabin, thereby 
greatly seandalizing his housekeeper 
a maiden sister of fifty-two, who had 
forestalled fate by declaring for the shelf 
at forty-nine. 

“What ‘ll he be doing here?’ the 
maiden demanded, indicating Timmins 
with accusatory finger on the oceasion of 
his first visit. But his meekness and the 
propitiatory manner in which he sat on 
the very edge of his chair, hat gripped be- 
tween his knees, mollified her so much 
that she presently produced a bowl of red- 
cheeked apples for his refreshment. 

But her thawing did not save Saunders 
after the guest was gone. “ There’s al- 
ways a fule in every family,” she cried, 
when he had explained his predicament, 
“an’ you drained the pitcher.” 

“ But you'll talk Janet to him,” Saun- 
ders urged, “ an’ him to her? She’s that 
hard put to it for a man that wi’ a bit 
steering she'll consent to an eelopement.” 








But, bridling, Jeannie tossed a high 
head. “Deed, then, an’ I'll no do ither 
folk’s love-making.” 

“Then,” Saunders groaned, “Tl ha’ 
the pair of ye in this hoose.” 

This uncomfortable truth gave Jeannie 
pause. The position of maiden sister 
carried with it more chores than ease- 
ments, and Jeannie was not minded to re- 
linquish her present powers. For a while 
she seriously studied the stove, then her 
face cleared; she started as one who sud- 
denly sees her clear path, and giving 
Saunders a queer look, she said: “ Ah, 
weel, you’re my brother, after all. ll 
do my best wi’ beth. Tell the Englisher 
as I'll be pleased to see him any time in 
the evening.” 

Matters were at this stage when Elder 
MecCakeren’s cows committed their dire 
trespass on Neil MeNab’s turnips. 

Who would imagine that such unlike 
events as Saunders McClellan’s lapse 
from sobriety, the death of Elder Duncan, 
and the trespass of MecCakeron’s cows 
could have any bearing upon one another ? 
Yet from their coneurrence was born the 
most astounding hap in the Zorra chron- 
icles. Even if Elder MeCakeron had paid 
Neil’s bill of damage instead of remark- 
ing that he “didna see as the turnips 
had hurt his cows,” the thing would have 
addled in the egg; and his recalcitrancy, 
so necessary to the hatching, has caused 
many a wise pow to shake over the in- 
scrutability of Providence. But the elder 
did not pay, and in revenge Neil placed 
Peter Dunlop, the elder’s ancient en- 
emy, in nomination for Tammas Dun- 
can’s eldership. 

It was Saunders McClellan who carried 
the news to the MeCakeron homestead. 
According to her promise, Jeannie had 
visited early and late with Janet; and 
dropping in one evening to check up her 
report of progress, Saunders found the 
elder perched on a stump. 

Saunders discharged him of his news, 
which dissipated the elder’s calm as thun- 
der shatters silence. é 

“What?” he roared. “Yon scunner? 
Imph! I'd as lief ...as lief... 
elect "—the devil quivered back of his 
teeth, but as that savored of irreverence, 
he substituted “ the Apoostate!” 

Right here a devil entered in unto 
Saunders MecClellan—the mocking devil 
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whose mission it was to abase Zorra to 
he dust. But it did not make its pres- 
known until, next day, Saunders 
varried the news of Elder MeCakeron’s 
retaliation to Cap’en McKay’s pig-killing. 
Saunders informed the 


ence 


“ He’s going,” 
cap’en and Neil MeNab between pigs, - 
“he’s going to run Sandy ‘ Twenty-One* 
ugainst your candidate.” 

Now Neil Sandy lay a 
feud which had its beginnings what time 


between and 
the latter doctored a spavined mare and 
sold her fora price to the former’s cous- 
in Rab. 

‘Yon seunner?” Neil exclaimed, using 
the very form of the elder’s words,—“ yon 
scunner? Id as lief... as lief. 
elect 

“  .. the Apoos-tate,” 
though 


said the Devil, 
Neil thought that Saunders was 
talking. 

“ Ay, the Apoos-tate,” he agreed. 

“Tt wad be a fine joke,” the Devil went 
Saunders, “to run 


Mc- 


on by the mouth of 
the Apoos-tate agin’ his candidate. 
Cakeron canna thole the man.” 

“But what if he elected ?” 
mariner objected. 


was the 

The Devil was charged with glib argu- 
ment. “ We couldna very weel. It’s to 
he a three-cornered fight, an’ Robert Dun- 
can, brother to Tammas, has it sure,” 

“°*T wad be a good one on MecCakeron,” 
Neil mused. “To talk up Dunlop, who 
doesna eare a cent for the eldership, an’ 
then spring the Apoos-tate on him.” 

“*T would be bitter on ‘ Twenty-One,’ 
the cap’en added. He had been diddled 
by Sandy on a deal of seed-wheat. 

“It wad hit the pair of ’em,” McNab 
chuckled, and with that word the Devil 
conquered. 


” 


So far, as aforesaid, Saunders had been 
unconscious of the Devil, but going home 
the latter revealed himself in a_heart- 
to-heart talk. “ Ye’re no pretty -to look 
at,” Saunders said. “I’m minded to 
throw ye oot 1” 

The Devil chuckled. “ Janet’s so bon- 
ny. Faney her on the nillow beside ye— 
scraggy—bones—freckles. Hoots, 
a nightmare!” 

Shuddering, 
proceedings of 


man! 


reconsidered 
“But the 


Saunders 
ejectment. 


thing is no posseeble ?”’ 
“You know your men,” the Devil an- 


swered. “Close in the mouth as they 
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are in the fist. MeCakeron will never 
get wind o’ the business till they spring 
it on him in meeting.” 

“That is so,” Saunders acknowledged. 
“Tis surely so-a.” 

“Then why,” the Devil urged,—“ then 
why not rig the same game on him ?” 

“Bosh! He wouldna think o’t.” 

“Loving Dunlop as himself?” The 
Devil was apt at paraphrasing Scripture. 
“ Tmph!” 

“Tt would 
mused. 

“Ye can but 
“Tey it.” 

“T wull.” 

“ This night!” It is a 
that the sparks did not fly, the 
struck so hard on the hot iron. 
night! Ye the election 
next week.” 

“ To-night,” Saunders agreed. 


let me out?” Saunders 


fail,” argued the Devil. 


very wonder 
Devil 
- Te = 
off 


ken comes 


Throughout that week the din of con- 
tending factions resounded beneath brazen 
harvest for if there was a wink 
behind the clamor of any faction, it made 
no difference in the volume of its noise. 
Wherever two foregathered, there 
the spirit of strife was in their midst; 
the burr of hot Scot’s speech travelled 
like the murmur of robbed bees along the 
Side Lines, up the Concession roads, and 
even raised the hallowed 
seclusion of the minister’s study. And 
harking back to certain eldership elections 
in which the breaking of heads had taken 
the place of “anointing with oil,” Elder 
McIntosh quietly evolved a plan whereby 
the turmoil should be left the 
kirk on election night. 

But while it lasted voice rang 
louder than. that of Saunders MeClel- 
lan’s devil. Not a bit particular in 
choice of candidates, he roared against 
Dunlop, Duncan, or “ Twenty-One” ac- 
cording to the company which Saunders 
kept. “ Ye havna the ghaist of a show!” 
he assured Cap’en McKay, chief of the 
Dunlopers. “MecCakeron drew three 
mair to him last night.” While to the 
elder he exclaimed the same day: “ Yon 
crazy sailorman’s got all the Duncanites 
o’ the run. He has ye spanked, Elder. 
Seunner the deil!”’ So the Devil blew, 
hot and cold, with Saunders’s mouth, un- 
til the very night before the election. 


skies; 


men 


an echo in 


outside 


no 





| 
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The morning of the election the sun 
heaved up on a brassy sky. It was in- 
tensely hot through the day, but towards 
evening gray clouds scudded out of the 
east, veiling the sun with their twisting 
masses; at twilight heavy rain-blots were 
splashing the dust. At eight o'clock, 
meeting -time, rain flew in glistening 
sheets against the kirk windows and 
forced its way under the floor. There 
was but a secant attendance—twoscore 
men, perhaps, and half a dozen women, 
who sat, in decent Scotch fashion, apart 
from the men—that is, apart from all but 
Joshua Timmins. Not having been raised 
in the decencies as observed in Zorra, he 
had drifted over to the woman’s side and 
sat with Janet McCakeron and Jean 
McClellan, one on either side. 

But if few in number, the gathering 
was decidedly formidable in appearance. 
As the rain had weeded out the feeble, 
infirm, and pacifically inclined, it was 
distinctly belligerent in character. Grim, 
dour, silent, it waited for the beginning 
of hostilities. 

Nor did the service of praise which 
preceded the election induce a milder 
spirit. When the precentor led off, 
“Howl, ye Sinners, Howl! Let the 
Heathen Rage and Cry!” each man’s 
look told that he knew well whom the 
psalmist was hitting at; and when the 
minister invoked the “blind, stubborn, 
and stony-hearted ” to “depart from the 
midst,” one-half of his hearers looked 
their astonishment that the other half did 
not immediately step out in the rain. A 
heavy inspiration, a hard sigh, told that 
all were bracing for battle when the 
minister stepped down from the pulpit, 
and noting it, he congratulated himself 
on his precautions against disturbance. 

“For greater convenience in voting,” 
he said, reaching paper slips and a box 
of pencils from behind the communion 
rail, “ we will depart from the oral meth- 
od and elect by written ballot.” 

He had expected a protest against such 
a radical departure from ancestral prece- 
dent, but in some mysterious way the 
innovation seemed to jibe with the peo- 
ple’s inclination. 

“Saunders McClellan,” the minister 
went on, “will distribute and collect 
balloting-papers on the other aisle.” 

“Give it to him, Cap’en!” Saunders 


whispered, as he handed him a slip. 
“ He’s glowering at ye.” 

The elder was indeed surveying the 
mariner, McNab, and Dunlop with a 
glance of comprehensive hostility over the 
top of his ballot. “See what I’m aboot!” 
his look said, as he folded the paper and 
tossed it into Saunders’s hat. 

“The auld deevil!” McNab whispered, 
as the minister unfolded the first ballot. 
* He’ll soon slacken his gills.” 

“That ‘ll be one of oor ballots,” the 
ceap’en hoarsely confided. 

The minister was vigorously rubbing 
his glasses for a second perusal of th« 
ballot, but when the third, fourth, fifth, 
und sixth were added to the first, his face 
became a study in astonishment. And 
presently his surprise was reflected by the 
congregation. For whereas three candi- 
dates were in nomination, the ballots 
were forming but two piles. 

Whispers ran through the kirk; the 
cap’en nudged MeNab. 

“McCakeron must ha’ swung all the 
Duncanites ¢” 

“ Ah,” Neil muttered. “ An’ that wad 
account for the stiff look o’ the reptile. 
See the glare o’t.” 

They would have stiffened in astonish- 
ment could they have translated the 
“glare.” “Got the Dunecanites, did 
ye?” the elder was thinking. “ Bide a 
wee, bide a wee! He laughs best that 
laughs last.” 

Saunders McClellan and his Devil alone 
sensed the inwardness of those two piles, 
and they held modest communion over it 
in the back of the kirk. “ You may be 
ugly, but ye’ve served me well,” Saun- 
ders began. 

The Devil answered with extreme po- 
liteness: “ You are welcome to all ye get 
through me. If no honored, ye are at 
least aboot: to become famous in your 
ain country.” 

“Tnfamous, I doobt, ye mean,” Saun- 
ders corrected. Then, glancing uneasily 
toward the door, he added, “I think as 
we'd better be leaving.” . 

“Pish!” the Devil snorted. “ They 
are undone by their ain malignancy. 
See it oot.” 

“That’s so,” Saunders agreed. “ That 
is surely so-a. Hist! The meenister’s 
risen. Man, but he’s tickled to death 
over the result. His face is fair shining.” 








“SINCE YOU REFUSED JOSHUA, HE'S DECIDED TO MARRY ON ME’ 
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The minister did indeed look pleased. 
Stepping down to the floor that he might 
be closer to these his people, he beamed 
benevolently upon them while he made a 
little ape ca. * People of Scottish birth,” 
he said, closing, “are often accused of 
being hard and uncharitable to the stran- 
but this can never be 
said of you who have extended the highest 
honor in your gift to a stranger; who have 
elected Brother Timmins elder 
in your kirk by a two-thirds majority.” 


ger in their gates, 


Joshua 


The benediction dissolved the paralysis 
which held all but Saunders McClellan; 
but stupefaction remained. Astounding 
crises are generally attended with little 
fuss, from the inability of the human 
intellect to grasp their enormous signif- 
As John “ Death ” McKay after- 
ward put it, “ Man, ’twas so extraordin’ry 


icance, 


Of course neither 
Dunlopers nor “ Twenty-One’s ” 


as to seem ordin’ry.” 
were in 
a position to challenge the election, and 
if the Duneanites growled as they pawed 
over the ballots, their grumbling was pres- 
ently silenced by a greater astonishment. 

For out of such evenings history is 
made. While the minister had held forth 
on the rights and duties of eldership, 
Saunders MeClellan’s gaze had wandered 
Margaret McDonald—a healthy, 
red-cheeked girl—and he had done a lit- 
tle moralizing on his own account. In 


over to 


the presence of such an enterprising spin- 
sterhood, bachelorhood had become an exX- 
ceedingly hazardous existence, and if a 
man must marry, he might as weel ha’ 


fresh! Margaret, 
too, was reputed industrious as pretty! 
Of Janet’s Saunders had no 
doubts. himself and Jeannie, 
and meek, mild, and unen- 
cumbered — there could be no choice. 
Still there was nothing like certainty; 
‘twas always best to be off wi’ the old, 
an’ so forth! 

Rising, he headed for Janet, who, with 
her father, Jeannie, Timmins, and the 


: . 
something young an 
decision, 
Jetween 
Timmins- 
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minister, stood talking at the vestry door. 
As he made his way forward, he reaped 
a portion of the Devil’s promised fame. 
As they filed sheepishly down the aisle, 
the Dunlopers gave him the cold shoul- 
der, and when he joined the group, 
Elder McCakeron returned a stony stare 
to his greeting. 

“ But ye needna mind that,” the Devil 
encouraged. “Ile daurna tell, for 
own share i’ the business.” 

So Saunders brazened it out. “ Ye ha’ 
my congratulations, Mr. McCakeron. | 
hear you're to geta son-in-law oot o’ this ?” 

If Elder MeCakeron had given Saun- 
ders the tempter the glare which he now 
bestowed Saunders the successfully 
wicked, he had not been in such lament- 
able case. 

“Why, what is this?” the minister ex- 
claimed. “ Cause for further congratula- 
tion, Brother Timmins ?”’ 

Saunders now shone as Cupid’s assist- 
ant. “ He was to ha’ Janet on condeetion 
that he made the eldership,” he fulsome- 
ly explained. 

The minister’s glance questioned the 
elder. 


his 


on 


“Well,” he growled, “I’m no going 
back on my word.” 

Saunders glowed all ov@r, and in exu- 
berance of spirit actually winked at Mar- 
garet McDonald across the kirk. Man, 
but she was pretty! He lost himself in 
the future, till his sister’s voice called 
him back to the present. 

“It’s to your credit, Mr. McCakeron, 
that you should hold til a promise,” 
Jeannie was saying. “ But ye'll no be 
held. A man may change his mind, and 
since you refused Joshua, he’s decided 
to marry on me.” 

Saunders blenched. He half turned to 
flee, but Janet’s strong fingers closed on 
his sleeve; and as her lips moved to claim 
him before minister and meeting, he 
thought that he heard the Devil chuck- 
ling, a great way off. 





The Brook 


BY 


ERHAPS it is the fascinating move- 
ment of running water, the 
stant outpouring of the brook 
vhose perpetual bounties are never spent, 


con- 


or the song which the little stream sings 
in liquid and silvery tones of something 
important being and 
out of and 
weariness, which constitutes its 


done day night, 


hn season and season, yet 

without 

chief charm. 
The manifold 


and meadow 


field 


and 


the 
blossoms, 


vegetation of 
bourgeons, 
ripens seed silently. 

The oak sends its root-fingers far out 
into the soil to collect lethargic and in- 
organie substances for its hidden labora- 
tory, where it transforms them into po- 
tent sap for its body and growth. This 
marvellous process is continued a thou- 
sand years, when the tree dies, never hav- 
ing uttered a sound. 

Light, that greatest of nature’s forces, 
performs its miracles of chemistry in 
absolute silence. 

The wind and sea have fitful and in- 
termittent voices, sometimes tender and 
gracious, but often grand and terrifying 
like the voice of thunder; but the brook 
ever romps merrily along, prattling soft- 


ly, now to itself, now to you, displaying 


meanwhile intimate and domes- 
tie qualities which render it obviously 
friendly and companionable. 

The spirit of motherhood 
pervade it as it pursues winding 
through the wavering 
from side to side, as if to keep an ever 
proud and watchful eye upon its plant 
children on either bank. 

The vitalizing element of the brook 
filters and percolates far beyond the 
golden ribbon of sand over which its 
visible water flows, thus claiming for its 
own the meadow and bog and the thicket 
which its pervading moisture fertilizes. 

Some of the brook’s plants are purely 
aquatic, like the pickerel-weed, having 
their roots submerged beneath its waters; 
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many 


seems to 
its 


course meadow, 


FRANK 


FRENCH 


vthers often grow upon the upland; but 
it is always by the brookside that we 
see them displaying their freshest colors 
and their greatest vitality and fruitful- 
and it is also there that find 
marshalled in greatest profusion 
and variety. 


ness, we 


them 


In less favored situations we are con- 
little the march of 
There will be noticed an ocea- 


scious of halts in 
events. 
sional hiatus in the blossoming of plants 
and in the song of birds, but here by 
the brook there are so many plants ready 
to succeed each other in their blossom- 
ing, and so birds to tell their 
little family secrets, that these halts are 
less noticeable. 

The appears to power to 
modulate its voice to suit every occasion, 


many 


brook have 
Any one who knows the brook intimately, 
and has spent nights as well as days in 
tell you that its voice 
attains its greatest cheerfulness and vol- 
ume of tone during the lonelywhours of 
darkness. This compensating’ grace of 
the brook may also be notieé@d by day. 
If the bobolink or the meadow-lark sud- 
denly becomes preoccupied, and ceases to 
add its erescendo to its song, the voice 


its society, will 


of the brook assumes greater brilliancy 
and clearer enunciation to one’s ears, so 
that nature’s anthem to the eternal new 
birth continues without the slightest in- 
terruption. Truly the brook is the soul 
of a landscape. 

When one becomes exhausted with the 
perplexing problems of urban life it is 
most natural that he should long for a 
rural retreat where he can spend at least 
Tt is 
of the first importance that the house 
for such a residence be simple in all 
its appointments; containing everything 
needful for comfort and entertainment, 
but not one unnecessary or undesired 
article which would bring care to the 
housewife. It should be situated upon 
the edge of a field whose sloping meads 


a long vacation season each year. 
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would afford an unobstructed view of the 
“ infinite There 
should be a own 


meadows of heaven. 


pasture for your cow 
and hors« ; and a forest of which you can 
“No shall lift up his axe 


against its trees, save for their own de- 


say, man 
liverance and health; and then only un- 
der my thoughtful personal direction.” 

Perhaps you have dreamed of such a 
retreat until a clearly defined picture of 
it has formed in your mind which you 
are able to recall 
as if it represent- 
ed an actual pos- 
session. 

Was such 
a mental picture 
painted which did 
not include a 
brook ? 


If you 


ever 


were 
fortunate enough 
to have a 
for a_ playmate 
when a child, you 
surely paddled in 
it with bare feet 
and sailed __ toy 
ships upon it. 
Perhaps you per- 
suaded it to turn your little water- 
mill; and you angled in it with mud- 
worms and an alder pole. 


brook 


SOME OF THE 


You can never 
forget that particular brook; and it sure- 
ly will have its image in your men- 
tal picture. In the gloomy, skyless city 
you sometimes fancy you are lying upon 
its banks beneath the overarch- 
The vision is so real 


ferny 


umbrage. 


Ing 


that you can almost hear the soft splash 
ot water. 


Memory uses all the art of a skilful 
painter when she draws her outlines and 
brushes in her effects. There is always 
a leading motive to which all else is sub- 
servient, and in your rural memory pic- 
ture, which will change with the vary- 
ing seasons, the brook will often supply 
the motive. 

Perhaps you recall some memorable 
winter day when your brook invited you 
in tones so feeble that you responded 
anxiously, running and sliding over the 
shimmering snow-crust to visit it. You 
found it apparently narrowed and stran- 
gled by drifts and masses of snow; but, 
en approaching, you discovered that it 


BROOK'S 
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had undercut these masses, and was flow- 
ing on unimpeded beneath them,—with a 
muffled voice, to be sure, yet with an un- 
daunted spirit. 

You wondered how far you could ven- 
ture out upon those overhanging masses 
without incurring a plunge in ice-cold 
water. Let us assume that you were 
prudent in this regard and that you lin- 
gered until the cold blue sky changed to 
the pellucid yellow of the topaz. The 

artist Memory 
will paint you a 
lovely sunset pic- 
ture of the scene 
which then de- 
veloped. 
The 


cupies 


brook oc- 
the most 
prominent place 
upon the canvas 
of the mind; and 
as the picture ad- 
vances, will 
see reflected from 
the bosom of the 
water the car- 
mine and _hya- 
cinthine tints of 
the ruby. The 
level rays of the setting sun seem to 
shiver into prismatic fragments as they 
glance from the ice-crusted boughs, filling 
the atmosphere of the picture with gleam- 
ing particles of color; and the snow back- 
ground also reflects the sky, adding lus- 
trous tints of great splendor. 

Memory will also recall a spring land- 
scape enveloped in an atmosphere of ten- 
der amethystine tints; a roseate halo of 
awakening buds softens the outlines of 
the maples, among whose gray branches 
a bluebird may be discovered. The snow 
background appears soft and pitted by 
fallen drops and wet masses from the 
overhanging boughs. Great rocks disclose 
wet patches of rich green moss, as among 
them and over them the released wa- 
ter bounds like an eager boy dismissed 
from school. 

Bare patches of withered sedge and 
earth will be seen in low places, their 
brownness relieved by the helmeted flow- 
ers of skunk-cabbage. An odd plant, by 
the way. Notwithstanding its plebeian 
name, it comes of a patrician family. 
Being something of a chemist, it is able 


you 


PLANTS ARE AQUATIC 
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to generate enough heat to thaw a path- 
way before it frozen 


Thus it is not dependent upon 


through ice or 
ground. 


the weathe r, like most plants, and is not 


out of place in the very earliest spring 
You will recognize it with 
pleasure beneath the dripping eaves of 
the old roof 
distils moisture in 

The 
ground of 
rich 


landscape. 
sap-house, whose sloping 
the balmy air. 

tint of the  back- 
summer picture is a 


prevailing 
the 
green. In little swales along the 
margin of the brook, tufts of sedge flash 
out like emeralds, contrasting with darker 
tones beyond. The ferns, which may be 
their fronds in the wa- 
reveal a tenderer shade of 
green peculiar to themselves; and together 


seen dipping 


ter’s edge, 
the myriad plants and grasses form a 
harmonious mosaic of verdure, 
and many cheerful 
The brook itself will be paint- 
ed in tints wholly unlike the background. 
The rich tones of its bed show 
through the transparent water, contrast- 
ing sharply with the prevailing green- 


most 
broken 


blossoms. 


be yssed by 


sienna 


LANTS ALONG THE BROOKSIDE 
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ness, yet blended into harmony with it 
by reflections of plants and flowers upon 
its border. 

In these pictures of the brook which 
memory paints you feel a hint of some- 
thing held in reserve; but in the autumn 
picture, which will surely find a place 
in your mystie gallery, the artist throws 
aside all restraint, revelling in a carnival 
of color, employing the full range of rich 
and flaming tints to enliven this final 
picture. 

The brilliant yellow and crimson leaves, 
which float upon the surface of the 
stream, by contrast change its deep am- 
ber pools to cool purple or deep bottle- 
green. The pure white blossoms of the 
shadbush and the cheerful pink of the 
wild azalea, which blossomed there in 
the earlier season, have given place to the 
riper tints of goldenrod, asters, and joe- 
pye-weed. The hazy atmosphere which 
forms the envelope for this closing pic- 
ture of the lends the charm of 
mystery to its vistas, and veils its dis- 
tances in purple. 

Why do we so often look upon autumn 
as the symbol of decay and death? If 
Naturé is a skilful artist, is she not also 
consistent, and does she not reserve for 
this closing season her most festive and 
gorgeous colors to fittingly celebrate the 
consummation of all the activities of the 
year / 


series 


Dees she not hang her crimson 
banners upon the trees in honor of this 
consummation? After these ensigns have 
waved their message to all within view, 
does she not send the deft fingers of the 
wind to separate them into the beautiful- 
ly lobed or serrated fragments of which 
they are composed, and scatter them 
upon the bosom of the little stream that 
they may float away to the busy haunts 
of men? 

A cheerful message is written upon 
every one of these autumn leaves, of 
which the following is a rude translation: 
“ The have ripened, and each 
guards securely, within, the germ of a new 
plant. The new leaves are here, and they 
will be nourished and protected for the 
spring awakening.” 

Perhaps you have realized your dream 
and are possessed of a country home to 
which you have returned. When you 
have completed your domestic arrange- 
ments at the home end of your estate— 


seeds 





BENEATH 


arranged the tennis-court and put up the 
swing, installed your chickens, your cow, 
and your horse—you will get out your 
fly-rod and put it in order. You will do 
this clandestinely, as you have a little 
surprise in prospect for the home folks. 
Next morning, dawn, you will 
steal down to the shelf where the milk 
is kept in pans, and help yourself to a 
cool glass to your till 


before 


stay stomach 


breakfast-time; and perhaps you will put 
a cookie or two in your pocket. 


As you go out into the dewy freshness 
of the dawning day, from which the night 
mists have not yet withdrawn, you say: 
“ Ah, this is worth living for. It is now 
only half past four, and I shall have a 
long morning with the brook. It will be 
well worth while even if I do not get 
a strike.” 

You stop to clean the dead leaves out 
of the spring by the maples, and replace 
the old rusty tin can with a clean fresh 


ICE-CRUSTED BOUGHS ON A 


WINTER Day 


one, which you have provided for the 
purpose, promising yourself a cool sweet 
drink when the water shall have cleared 
on your return. 

You a while, keeping careful 
tally upon your catch, as you desire to 
only enough trout for breakfast. 
The brook is now yours, and you have 
developed new ideas upon the ethics of 
angling. When the prescribed number 
have been secured you will pack cool 
damp moss about them in your creel, 
which you will then place, with your rod, 
in a shady and secluded spot while you go 
to trace the brook its source, 
back upon the mountain, among hem- 
locks and spruces. 


angle 


1. 
take 


towards 


Having your wading-boots on, you do 
not need to look for stepping-stones, but 
splash from side to side as fancy dictates; 
and where the alders and rhododendrons 
grow, tangled to the water’s edge, the 
bed of the stream will be your pathway. 
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As you advance, you watch the deep 
pools for darting shadowy forms, keeping 
an eye also upon the bank for footprints 
of wild creatures which there to 
drink. Friendly and sociable birds sa- 
lute you with their songs, while the more 
timid and wary flit noiselessly away. 
Kingfishers utter a harsh protest as they 
retreat before you, and chipmunks try to 
frighten you from their hereditary pre- 
Your mind will be ever on the 
alert, for there are so many living things 
in and near the brook that one never 
knows what surprises await him, and the 
shadowy depths of the forest hold enough 
of mystery to awaken one’s imagination. 

Vegetation assumes weird and ele- 
mentary forms and crude colors in these 
moist recesses. Young ferns will be seen, 
their tops rolled up in round coils, and 
swathed from the ground up in white 
woolly garments. Some of them have 
outgrown their swaddling - clothes, and 
through the rents thus made unfold their 
graceful fronds. Fungi resembling rude- 
ly decorated aboriginal pottery rest upon 
decayed logs and roots; and brilliant 
lichens upon the rocks simulate the bead- 
work upon a moccasin. In the darker 


come 


Serves. 


places you will find white and ghostly 
plants, so closely resembling an Indian’s 
pipe in form as to suggest to your mind 


apparitions from “the happy hunting- 
ground,” sent to join the brook in sym- 
bolizing peace to you, where to the hunt- 
ed savage there remained no peace. 

The thoughts of the Indian which the 
wildness of our American forests inspires, 
though not possessing the peculiar charm 
of ancient myth, are quite as picturesque, 
romantic, and eerie as the French and 
Welsh legends of Arthur and his war- 
riors, or the German fable of the Wild 
Huntsman on horseback. 

Having thought of the Indian while in 
the forest, you will be again reminded 
of him in the open pasture on your re- 
turn by the alders, whose blossoming cat- 
kins hang over the brook, light, pendu- 
lous, and tawny, resembling, in miniature, 
fox-tails suspended from the girdle of a 
savage ; and tall spires of Indian-poke also 
help to keep his memory green. 

Pungent whiffs of skunk-cabbage re- 
mind you of the wild things of the 
wood, and you will wish that the filmy 
surface of the brook had photographed 
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all the changing vegetable forms which 
have developed upon its margin, all the 
birds which have skimmed over its sur- 
face, and all the wild inscrutable faces 
which have gazed into its depths since 
its creation. 

What a wonderful gallery that would 
be! It would reveal the story of the 
fauna and flora of a continent and would 
compass the life history of races of men, 
comprising a collection more priceless 
than that of the far-famed gallery of 
the Vatican. 

Truly there are 
brooks.” 

Arrived again at the spring by the 
maples, you may gather a bunch of water- 
cress where the little fountain wells over 
into the brook. Every shining grain of 
sand, every alluvial particle which you 
stirred up when you removed the dead 
leaves, will be found to have settled to 
the bottom again. 

Dipping the tin can in the pure crystal 
water, you proceed with great respect and 
affection to drink to the brook which has 
endured so long and experienced so much, 
and which has given you not only a very 
pleasant morning, but the material for 
a famous breakfast for your family and 
yourself, and withal a keen appetite 
whereby to enjoy it. 

“ Brook, brook! may you, indeed, flow 
on forever.” 

Each member of the family will find 
peculiar and individual joys by the 
brookside, for where can such a_ jolly 
playground be found, or such a wild 
garden as there; where such a tempting 
place to swing a hammock and enjoy a 
book, or work embroidery, or visit with 
one’s guests, as under the beeches by the 
softly splashing water ? 

You will make other excursions to- 
wards the source of the brook, but as the 
season advances, the contemplative and 
retrospect mood will be charmed away by 
the ever-moving water; and you find 
yonrself more often joining the brook 
in its little journey through other farms, 
and vou take an ever-increasing in- 
terest in the rural life which goes on 
about it. 

You will establish friendly relations 
with the cows which displayed such droll 
curiosity on your first appearance in your 
neighbor’s pasture, and you will keep 


“books in running 
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THE CHANGE IN 


tally of the increase of the herd. This 
interest favorable intro- 
duction to the young farmer and his wife. 
They will tell you that the lean cow, 
which you do not think quite equal in 
appearance to 


will serve as a 


easier 
and 
richer milk than the sleek fat one whose 
back, thick neck, and 
quarters you admire so much. 

The colts, 
and will put their heads over your shoul- 
der to be caressed, or take a sly nibble 
at your coat sleeve. 

As continue to make excursions 
farther and still farther down the brook, 


the others, is an 
milker, and gives a larger “ mess” 
straight 


square 


too, will enjoy your visits, 


you 


you will find it entering more intimately 
into the domestic life which touches it. 


Here a dam has been thrown across to 
form a duck-pond; there the brook cools 
a little stone milk-house upon its mar- 
gin, or operates a hydraulic ram which 
pumps water into a and a 
Everywhere you 
see increasing signs of thrift, cultiva- 
ted fields will extend to the water’s edge, 
and you hear the the 


farmhouse 


barnyard up yonder. 


song of laborer 


ITS CHARACTER 


IMPRESSES YOU 


answering the voice of the brook. Even 
the glint of sunlight upon his hoe will 
meet a responsive twinkle the 
moving water. 

As from time to time you take longer 
journeys with the brook, the change in 
its character impresses you more strongly. 
But this change does not seem unnatural 
or incongruous; for you will say: “ The 
brook is o!der than when it left the brood- 
ing hemlocks and spruces away back on 
the mountain. The early cheerfulness is 
retained, but strength and appearance of 
resolution have been added as it has ab- 
sorbed springs and rills in its course. 
It also appears to have developed a se- 
rious impulse, as if conscious that it 
will soon join the river and aid in turn- 
ing mighty wheels of industry which 
minister on a large scale to the needs 
of man.” . 

When the final morning arrives, as you 
do not like to be thought sentimental, 
yot will take your fly-rod with you as an 
excuse and go to say “good-by” to the 
brook; for you have come to look upon 
it as a familiar friend. 


from 





The Reparation 


BY EMERY POTTLE 


he had been sitting for the 
last hour, his head down on his 
arms, trying to shut out the brave old 
cry of life coming in through the open 
windows, pulling gently at his heart, 
cheeping through the darkened room 
as lightly and as blithely as the birds in 
the horse-chestnut tree just outside—the 
brave ery of life that, somehow, for all 
its clamorous traditions, seemed just 
then something peaceful, something that 
held release, freedom. 
He stared about him, furtively, for an 
instant, as if instinctively on his guard 
against an unwelcome eye. Then, pres- 


| [* looked up from the desk where 


ently, he smiled, and going to a window, 
pushed open the blinds, leaning, with 
elbows on the sill, gratefully out into the 
rectangular enclosure, walled in high by 


houses, where the late afternoon sun 
glanced with uncertain warmth on the 
horse-chestnut. 

There was now, he told himself, no use 
of evading or denying it longer; right or 
wrong, things had come to a point with 
him where anything but the truth was 
unbearable; it was there, like a live thing 
with him in the room, and out in the 
court, too,—almost as if he could put 
out his hand and draw it in close to 
him. Freedom, that was it. His lips 
made the word noiselessly, again and 
again, fascinated with the sensation. 
“ Free, free,” he kept whispering, stretch- 
ing out his hands greedily, drawing in 
full breaths of the late September air. 

“T’m glad, that’s all there is to it— 
glad. I can’t help being glad—lI’ve 
tried, too, but now, to-day, it’s bound to 
come out. Glad! It’s like being let out 
of school.” 

That word—school—brought him back 
sharply. It seemed to precipitate all the 
old worry in the solution that but a 
moment ago was so clear. He came 
back hesitatingly from the window and 
threw himself down before the desk 
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again, unable to restrain something he 
vaguely named his conscience from its 
weary accusations. 

“It’s an awful thing. 
I’m a beast. I’m all wrong to be like 
this. It’s a terrible thing to be glad a 
person is—” He shivered as he with- 
held the end of the sentence, though he 
realized his cowardice in so withhold- 
ing. “And that person your—”’ Again 
he hesitated. 

Haldane, by the desk, was a figure to 
make, involuntarily, demands on one’s 
sympathy. It seemed all his life—per- 
haps thirty years long—he had been doing 
this in one way or another, and by no 
effort of his. People had a fashion of 
“looking out for him.” Not that he had 
grown up particularly incapable or help- 
less; it might rather have been due to a 
certain appealing gentleness of bearing, 
something that was the resultant of a 
half-shy manner, expanding into boyish 
confidence winningly; a shortish, slender 
figure, scarcely robust; eager, friendly 
brown eyes behind his glasses; and a 
keen desire to be liked. It might be seen, 
in the present sharp nervous play of emo- 
tion over his face, how utterly he was un- 
suited to the weight of mental discom- 
fort,—how it fretted and galled him. That 
he was a gentleman, and by nature of a 
morbidly just and fair disposition, only 
made his present distress the more in- 
tolerable to him. 

“Lord God,” he muttered, hopelessly, 
“why, why had it all to be?” And this 
question might, in the end, be taken 
as an aimless appeal to the Almighty 
to know why He had deliberately led him 
into a wretchedly miserable condition of 
mind and left him there. 

Tt was the day after Ida’s burial 
—Haldane’s wife’s burial. A week ago 
he had taken her to a city hospital, 
and she had died there—she and her 
baby—in the night, away from Hal- 
dane. He had gone dazedly, very con- 


It’s true, it is. 
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scientiously, through the dreadful, re- 
lentless activity that follows immediately 
on the heels of death; there was some 
alleviation in the thought that every- 
thing had been done just as she would 
have liked to have it. To-day the house 
was free of the grieving, sickening smell 
of flowers; the last of the people had 
mercifully fulfilled their duty to Ida and 
him and had gone, leaving him the 
humiliation of their honest, warm-hearted 
words and halting phrases of sympathy. 

“Great God!” he had kept saying to 
himself as he listened to them, “if you 
knew —if you knew!” 

At times he felt, as he thought of 
those friends, secretly resentful. “If it 
hadn’t been for them, I don’t believe I,” 
he caught himself saying—*“ I’d ever have 
married.” But again he stopped his 
mental train abruptly. : It was such a 
wearisome business, this “ being fair ”— 
he put it so—to her; this conscientious 
erasing of self-justification which he felt 
to be so unworthy. It would have been 


such a relief to Haldane to be, for an 
hour, obliviously selfish in his estimate of 
his two years of marriage with Ida. 
There had been nothing, after all, re- 
markable in Haldane’s experience—save 


for him; nothing very far removed from 
the commonplace. His father—a simple- 
hearted musician—had trained his son in 
musie since the days when the lad 
could first hold a violin under his little 
chin. He had died when the boy was 
twenty, and Haldane had gone on, con- 
tentedly enough and absorbed, to take his 
father’s place among the violins of an 
orchestra, and to teach music. As he 
grew older his father’s friends told 
him he was leading a wretchedly lone- 
ly life; that he ought to marry. And 
at this Haldane smiled his depreca- 
ting, affectionate smile—a smile that, 
somehow, convinced his advisers in their 
wn wisdom. 

When Ida Locke came to live in a hall 
bedroom of the untidy boarding-house 
Haldane for years had called home, it was 
not long before she, too, quite unaffect- 
edly, took to the idea that the good- 
natured musician needed “ looking after.” 
And since, all her life, she had tremen- 
dously given herself to the care of people 
around her, it was no unusual experi- 
ence—she sought it frankly, importantly. 
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It is searcely probable that, in the be- 
ginning, any thought of ultimate mar- 
riage entered her head. Those who knew 
her invariably said, “Ida is a sensible 
girl.” Rather, her “looking after” Hal- 
dane took itself out in the hearty chan- 
nels of dry boots, overshoes, tea of late 
afternoons, candid suggestions as to 
proper winter underwear, remedies for his 
frequent colds. This solicitude—which 
was, in essence, quite maternal—made a 
bond between the two; this and the fact 
that they both were workers—for Ida 
taught English in a private school. 

It is hardly necessary to elaborate their 
romance, if it was such, from this point. 
Gradually, hastened by the awful pro- 
pinquity in a third-rate boarding-house, 
Haldane really came to believe—as along 
thé line of least resistance—in his per- 
sonal incapacity and his loneliness; 
gradually Ida Locke began to realize that, 
for the first time, this Love she had read 
of and dreamed of doubtfully had become 
a reality for her. She was not a little 
amazed and _ gratified at its plain practica- 
bility—its sensibleness, she put it. 

That she so liked him—indeed, he liked 
her enormously, he considered-—assured 
Haldane in his moments of misgiving. 
The very largeness in her ample effect of 
good looks, her genius for managing his 
affairs and hers, her prim neatness of 
dress, her utter freedom from any sort of 
weak dependence on him, her uncom- 
promising rigidity of mora’ attitude, and, 
above all, her goodness to him—this con- 
vinced him of her ultimate fitness to be 
a wife to him; and it must be said that 
he had never heretofore given anything 
but the scantest attention to the matter 
of sentimental attachments; it had not 
oceurred to him, definitely, that he was 
even likely some day to fall splendidly 
in love. 

So when he asked her, shyly, gently, 
to marry him she consented frankly—too 
frankly, Haldane almost admitted. And 
since, in the world as she knew it, men 
did not ask women to marry them unless 
they loved them really, she took, much 
for granted, and began, at once, to look 
for a cheap flat. 

Ida gave up her teaching when they 
married and went to their Harlem flat. 
Indeed, she considered this her domestic 
right; now, after almost a dozen years— 









he was older than Haldane—of instruc- 
ion, She wanted “to rest, and keep 
house,” she told her husband. 

Then, suddenly, illogically perhaps, 
after not more than three months of it, 
llaldane knew it was all quite intolerable 

. him. Before the desk to-day, Ida’s 

sk, he saw luminously just how in- 

lerable it had been—these two years 
\f marriage. 

The more irritatingly unbearable, too, 
it was because of the excellence of Ida’s 
qualities—qualities he had taken humor- 
ously before marriage, but which later 
he had to take seriously. He began to 
hate her constant and intimate posses- 
sion of his motives and tastes, her in- 
quiries as to what he ate for lunch, and 
whether he considered his flannels quite 
adequate. He childishly resented her 
little nagging economies—and especially 
because he knew they were generally 
necessary. He chafed at the practical, 
sensible view he was argued resolutely 
into on every matter. What made it hard 
was that Haldane could not decently ac- 
count for his revulsion of feeling toward 
Ida, now she was his wife. Worse than 
all, he saw how lightly she held in esteem 
his musie—his one real love. To her it 
was a graceful trade to earn a living by— 
nothing else. And when she finally made 
it out that in his position in the orchestra 
he was likely never to rise much higher, 
unconsciously the fiddling seemed to her 
rather more of a small business. She 
told him he ought to be more ambitious. 

One night Haldane had played to Ida 
—he resented so her name Ida—parts of 
the seore of a light opera he had been at 
work on for years;—he would never play 
it on the boarding-house piano. 

The moment was as vivid for Haldane 
now as it was then. He could hear again 
her brisk cheerful voice when he had 
finished and was waiting—more hopeful 
than he had ever yet been with her: 
“That's pretty. It’s funny—isn’t it, 
dear?—to think you made it up out of 
your own head. I never could under- 
stand—Leonard, have you got entirely rid 
of your sore throat?—Why don’t you try 
to sell some of your little tunes?” 

The disappointment of it all, for an 
instant, had brought angry tears to his 
eyes. He remembered now just the bitter 
hopelessness of feeling how she had failed 
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him—and the remembrance hurt anew. 
That night he had seen almost clearly 
how it was to be with him and her in all 
the years to come. 

There was, in Haldane’s subsequent 
attitude toward the question of his mar- 
riage to Ida Locke, nothing worth the 
name of heroic. Indeed, looked at from 
the commonplace, critical standpoint, the 
situation was not so bad. It was Hal- 
dane’s personal conception of it which 
caused the difficulty. Probably it was 
his sense of fairness to her which made 
him accept matters quietly—as he did ac- 
cept them. It was his comfort to-day, out 
of all the ruck of his artificial self- 
reproach, that Ida had never known—as 
he said—-how he felt toward her. 

“She never knew,” he repeated often, 
“she never knew. She couldn’t, I’m sure. 
Thank God for that!” 

What she had never known was, in 
Haldane’s mind, his real idea of her as 
his wife. For he had been very kind; he 
had patiently let her look out for him; he 
had kept the fret of his heart off his 
tongue, and the sulkiness of his temper 
off his face. What he had not succeeded 
in doing, however, was to keep the hurt 
of his soul out of his eyes. So they had 
gone on with it for the two years, with a 
prospect of going on with it forever, 
Haldane growing daily quieter, more re- 
served, if anything more gently kind, and 
more pathetically hopeless. With Ida it 
was, rather, a large, legitimate outlet for 
all the sensibleness, practicality, capable 
qualities, she so generously possessed. It 
seemed to her, when she knew her child 
was coming, that she was wonderfully 
reaching the culmination of womanhood 
and wifehood. Yet, after all, it had been 
but just death for Ida. 

All this was running through Hal- 
dane’s brain as he sat, on the day after 
his wife’s burial, before her little oak 
desk. And the result he had to make 
out of it was always the same: 

“T’m glad it’s over. I’m glad.” 


The room seemed less burdensome 
when he came back to it late that night. 
Oppressed with the hatefulness of his 
attitude of the afternoon, Haldane had 
seized his hat and had fled out into the 
streets. He had dined at a restaurant, 
a thing he had not done in years, and 
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had listened to a bad orchestra play cheer- 
ful tunes—tunes that somehow livened 
him up, stayed comfortably in his mind 
afterwards. Every one he saw seemed so 
happy. He assured himself that happi- 
ness—a quiet content, at least—was to 
be his now. Why not? Why disguise the 
fact that he was really, underneath, glad? 
So he smiled and lingered and sipped his 
coffee, feeling suddenly the beautiful 
realization that he was again of the 
world—irresponsible, careless. Coming 
back into the dull flat was not half the 
gloomy effort he had fancied it was going 
to be. For one blessed thing, he came 
when he chose. Besides, something had 
given him a sense of his right, his cheer- 
ful right, to be as he liked, what he liked. 
Haldane went about the tiny rooms hum- 
ming gently; he played softly on the 
piano some old love-songs he had com- 
posed when he was twenty—things she 
had never heard. 

Presently he sat down, lighted a fresh 
cigarette, and set himself to thinking out 
matters anew. 

“Tt was a mistake, that’s all,” he said, 
at last. “ And that’s plain. A mistake for 
me. But now it’s all over and done with. 
There’s nothing to be got out of this end- 
less accusing and regret over something 
that couldn’t be helped—helped, at 
least, after it was once started.... Tl 
always wear my hurt of it; that I know. 
It hurts like the devil to think I didn’t— 
couldn’t—give her the love she ought to 
have had. If there were any way—any 
possible way of reparation, . . . but I sup- 
pose there isn’t. Nothing except to live 
decently and honorably—if that’s repara- 
tion. Thank God, ’tisn’t as if there were 
any other woman mixed up in it—I 
haven’t got that to worry me at any 
rate. I wonder whether a man gets his 
punishment for—but no, you can’t help 
feeling, and being, and loving, just as it 
comes. It’s this dreadful unconventional- 
ity of—not really liking—loving a person 
you are supposed to love that warps your 
judgment. And we lie about it to our- 
selves and to others till when we have to 
face the real truth we go all to pieces.... 
But, just the same, I’d feel so much easier 
if there were only some way I could make 
it up to Ida now that she’s gone. Poor 
Ida, poor Tda.” 

Haldane’s eyes strayed to the little, 
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cheap desk again, and for a moment the 
distress of the afternoon was renewed. 
But he resolutely threw off the accusing 
mood he so feared. There was a pile of 
letters lying there—letters that he had 
had neither the time nor the heart to 
look into for the past week. He picked 
them up now with relief at finding some- 
thing tangible to be done. Most of them 
were letters of consolation and sympathy 
for him from his friends and hers; the 
worn phrases one can so little avoid in 
such missives touched him with a sense 
of their dual ineffectuality. Other letters 
were addressed to Ida—commonplace mes- 
sages and bills which she had not been 
able to open. And there was one from 
her mother—written evidently before she 
had heard of her daughter’s imminent 
illness and death. This last Haldane 
laid aside until he had finished the 
others; and even then he looked at it 
long and somewhat tenderly before he 
opened it. 

“Tt must have come very hard to her; 
Ida was all she had,” he considered. “It 
must have been very hard.” He thought 
of the tear-stained, illegible letter Ida’s 
mother had sent him after she had had 
his telegram. An illness had prevented 
her from coming to the funeral; and she 
lived so far away, somewhere in Iowa. 
Her heart was bleeding for him, she 
wrote. Her own loss was almost blotted 
out in the thought of his terrible grief. 
He had never finished it—that letter; he 
could not. Such words had seemed too 
sacred for him to read, feeling as he did. 
So he had torn it up. 

“Tda was very good to her mother,” he 
reflected; “ at least she was conscientious- 
ly always trying to do her best by her, 
support her and all that. She took it 
awfully as a duty—but she did it.” 

Once, after they were married, Ida had 
gone back, for six months, to the private 
school that she might have money to send 
her mother in a sudden financial stress. 
Haldane thought of that, too, with keen 
regret that he had not been able to earn 
the necessary money himself—hé was ill 
that winter. Yes, surely, Ida had been 
splendid in the matter of her mother. 
“Tt’s a pity that things weren’t so that 
Tda’s mother could have come to see us 
here in New York,” Haldane said, as he 
opened the envelope—“ come before Ida 
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died.” The letter itself was not long. 
When he had finished with it—and this 
only after a third reading—he laid it 
down slowly and stared silently at the fine 

\d-fashioned characters. 

“Great God!” he said at last, gently, 
‘the poor old lady!” 

“My dear daughter,” ran the letter, 
“mother is so sorry to have to tell you 
this now when all your thoughts and 
nergies must be centred on the wonder- 
ful event so soon to happen. It seems to 
me I’ve always been calling on you for 
help and you have done so much. Oh, it 
hurts me to have to worry and distress 
you now, dear. 

“ The truth is that Mr. Liddell is going 
to foreclose the mortgage on the house. 
He says he cannot wait longer than a 
week or two. I’ve tried every way to get 
the interest, but I can’t do it. The little 
I had left, your cousin George invested 
for me, and now he tells me—I don’t 
understand it at all—that it’s quite lost. 
I know you'll say I was foolish to let 
George have it, but he promised so much 
—and George has been so good to me. I 
won’t ask you and Leonard to give me a 
home; that would be unfair to you both. 
I’m so distressed and upset. Write me, 
if you can, and tell me what you think is 
best.” And there was more in the same 
distressed key. 

Haldane was as near his decision, per- 
haps, when he laid down the letter as 
hours afterward when he stumbled to bed. 
It was strangely clear to him—the atti- 
tude he was to assume. Not that he did 
not make a fight of it, and a sharp fight. 
But, after all, he knew from the first how 
it was destined to end. 

“T asked for my chance to make it up 
to her,” he muttered. “ Well, I’ve got it, 
haven’t 1% Isn’t this it? If where she is 
she knows to-night that I never loved her 
—sometimes even hated her—then she 
knows that I'll try to pay it back to her 
in the only way I can. I'll bring her 
mother here to live with me....My God! 
and I wanted so the freedom of it all 
again, just to feel free. ... No, this is 
it—my way—lI’ll take it. It’s what I 
owe Ida. I can’t reason it out logically 
and I dare say the world would put it 
straight that I didn’t have to do this— 
take her mother—but I will. I would- 
n’t feel right about it in this life or 
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in any next if I 
the reparation.” 

Haldane’s last thought before he slept 
that night, as it was in the fortnight be- 
fore she came, was, “What is Ida’s 
mother like? I wonder if—she is like— 
like Ida?” 


Yes, that’s 


It had been six months—a whole win- 
ter and more—since Ida’s mother had 
come to live with Leonard Haldane. And 
altogether unexpectedly it had been, for 
Haldane, quite the most beautiful winter 
he had ever spent. As for Ida’s mother— 
well, when she was alone her eyes were 
constantly filling with tears—tears of 
thankfulness that the Lord had sent her, 
in the language of her frequent prayers 
of gratitude, a son to stay the declining 
years of her life—a son to her who had so 
wanted a son all these years. 

Haldane could never forget that night 
he had gone, with sharp misgivings, to 
the station to meet Mrs. Locke. “1 sup- 


pose I’m a fool,” he had muttered, as 
he paced miserably up and down the 
draughty, smoky enclosure where her 
train, already very late, was to come in. 
“ But it’s my debt to the dead I’m going to 


pay.” He added a moment later: “ What 
1 shall hate most of all, what will be hard- 
est to bear, will be her endless sympathy. 
For she won’t know—she’ll never know— 
just how it was between Ida and me.” 

He -was to look for a “ little dried-up, 
frightened woman in a black bonnet, 
with a handkerchief in her left hand ”— 
so Mrs. Locke had written him. Haldane 
had smiled at the frank characterization 
—that, somehow, didn’t sound like Ida’s 
spirit in her mother. 

She was the last to come out through 
the iron gate. Almost he had given her 
up, she had delayed so long. A little, 
dried-up, frightened woman in a black 
bonnet—that was she. Like a tiny, stray 
cloud, very nervous and out of place. 
Her face was white with fatigue, the ex- 
citement of the journey, and the thought 
of how she should meet—ought she to 
call him Leonard? And when Haldane 
saw her he suddenly smiled boyishly—as 
if there could be such a thing as a prob- 
lem over this scared, half-tearful, ridicu- 
lously pathetic, white-haired old woman 
with a black-bordered handkerchief in her 
shaking left hand. 
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Before he considered it he had said 
gently, “ Well, mother—” 

The tears in her eyes welled over as 
she gasped in a whisper, “ My boy!” 

So, after all, there was no awkward, 
conscious period of adjustment for the 
two. They took up their life simply and 
quite as if it were no new thing to them 
both—as if they had come together again 
after a long separation. And it was, 
perhaps, in a way, just that—a coming 
together of elements that had long been 
kept apart. “She’s not like Ida,” Hal- 
dane kept saying to himself. 

“ You’re just like a mother in a story- 
book; the kind you always want when you 
read about them,” Haldane often told 
her. “ You know, I never had one—one 
that I remember; mine died so long ago.” 

“ And you—you’re—quite my son,” she 
would answer shyly, her voice trembling 
with the joy of it. It was such a regret 
to her that she hadn’t Leonard’s readiness 
of speech and the courage to break down 
her reserve—for she wanted to tell him, 
as she said to herself, just how she felt, 
just how good he was to her. 

So it was a beautiful winter for them 
both. Naturally there was the fact of 
Ida that had to be faced. That was tre- 
mendously hard at first. He constantly 
felt her grieving for him, for the failure 
of all his hopes, the wreck of all a man 
holds so precious. And there were all the 
details of Ida’s sickness and death to be 
gone over with her mother—the things 
she had done just before. How she 
looked; the quantity of flowers; even 
what she wore for her burial. Instinct- 
ively Haldane knew how dear these mat- 
ters were to her, and he went over them 
faithfully, effacing his own bitterness of 
memory as best he might. When Mrs. 
Locke hesitatingly asked him one evening 
if—if Ida had—had said anything—left 
any message for her, Haldane’s heart 
ached for her; Ida had left no message. 
He softened it as best he might. 

“You see, she didn’t know, couldn’t 
know, that—that she was going to die. 
It was all so sudden, you know, so aw- 
fully sudden.” 

Mrs. Locke nodded. 
Poor Ida! 
always.” 

After a month or so, quite uncon- 
sciously, they ceased to mention Ida. 


“Yes—I see. 
She did so much for me 
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Haldane, when he thought of it at all— 
and that with relief—wondered vaguely 
why Ida’s mother did not talk more 
about her. “ Perhaps it’s because she 
doesn’t want to keep hurting me,” he 
thought it out, “ bless her!” 

Gradually the intimacy between Hal- 
dane and his mother—for she was quite 
that to him—grew into a relation that 
was as rare as it was tender. They both 
felt it keenly. Their talk was all of him, 
his affairs, his music. He played to her 
for hours in the evenings he was not at 
the orchestra; when he was teaching in 
the mornings she would steal into the 
room, and sit, sewing, in a corner, listen- 
ing gratefully to the dreary routine of 
his pupils’ exercises. She seemed never 
to tire of “ being near Leonard.” And al- 
ways she was asking, “ Won’t you play a 
little from the opera, Leonard?” 

Once she said to him, with her timid 
smile: “ It’s like heaven, having so much 
music all the time. Seems as if all 
my life I’ve been just starved to death 
for tunes.” 

Haldane bent and kissed her white 
hair. “ Well, mother,” he laughed, “ it’s 
quite a real piece of heaven to have you 
around the place.” 

“You're spoiling me,” she cried; “ how 
can I ever go back to Iowa?” 

“Who said Iowa in this house?” he 
demanded of her. “ You’re to stay al- 
ways—as long as you can stand me— 
always.” 

“My son!” she kept murmuring after 
he had gone, as if she loved the words on 
her lips. “ He’s just the kind of son I used 
to hope I might have,” she sighed. “I 
don’t see—it’s so strange why he’s so good 
to me. I’m not at all like her. Ida was 
so sensible always, and I’m not at all— 
Ida always told me I couldn’t take care of © 
myself, that I was very foolish. I don’t 
see why Leonard is so kind to me. It 
must be just because I’m her mother. 
Leonard must have loved her so much, 
and understood her. Poor Ida!” 


The spring had broken through its first 
slender greenish film into the freshness 
of its young beauty. The sense of faint, 
far voices endlessly calling was in the 


air. Again the windows of the little flat 
were opened and again the afternoon sun 
warmed to golden green the new growth 
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f leaves on the horse-chestnut in the 
rectangular enclosure outside. 

Haldane had never felt so splendidly 
the birth of new things—in himself and 
in the world. All the morning he had been 
‘onstantly picking up his violin, playing 
what he called his “ Spring-feelings ”— 
inrhythmie wild snatches of melody. 

“God! it’s good, good, good,” he cried, 
throwing back his head. “Good to have 
lived out of it all into this.” 

“ Mother,” he called presently, “ what 
yn earth are you doing there all alone? 
Come out and play with me. You've 
ooked over those old books and papers, 
spring-cleaned your old closets, too long. 
[f you don’t come out at once, I'll come 
and drag you out bodily—I will indeed.” 

He ran to her door in another moment, 
ind flinging it open wide, he called: “ If 
you will insist on being led forth— Why, 
mother, what is it? what’s the matter? 
What is it? Are you ill? Why—” 

She sat on a low stool drawn up close 
to her bed. Her hands were clasped 
straight out before her over a little book 
bound in faded imitation red leather—a 
little book Haldane, on the instant, with 
‘urious alertness, knew as one of Ida’s 
id school note-books. On her face was 
a look so bewildered, so grieved, so terror- 
stricken almost, that Haldane suddenly 
eased to speak. She raised her eyes to 
him with the pleading of a hurt animal. 
For a time neither uttered a word. And 
then, all at once, it seemed to Haldane 
as if he knew. His gaze fell hesitatingly. 
When, at last, he spoke, it was in a very 
gentle voice. 

“ Mother—is it anything we can talk 
ut together—now ?” 

She shook her head dumbly, the tears 
gathering in her eyes. “Oh, Lennie!” she 
whispered, finally, as if he were a little 
boy. “It isn’t true, is it?” 

Haldane did not reply. She reached 
ut the little red book to him slowly. 
‘ You’d—you’d better read it. I—found 
it—this afternoon.” 

He took the book, without wonder, and 
went back, softly closing the door on her. 
Uneonsciously he sat down before the 
little, cheap, oak desk—Ida’s desk—and 
began to read. It was, perhaps, two 
hours afterward when he had finished. 
The room was dark and very still. 

“So she knew,” he said, 


slowly. 


“After all, she knew. 
guessed.” 
arms. 

It was a curious inconsistency in the 
mind of Ida Locke which had prompted 
her to write in that red-covered note-book 
just what she had written. No one would 
have guessed the secret strain of intro- 
spection in her, nor guessed the impulse 
which led her to put into writing her hid- 
den life. Unless, indeed, that introspec- 
tion and that impulse are always part of 
the intuitions of love—yielded to or not, 
as may be. The entries were scattered— 
as if put down when the stress of feeling 
had overcome her. They ranged over the 
two years of their married life. In each 
one she had seemed, with a startling lu- 
cidity, to have apprehended exactly her 
uusband’s state of mind toward her. She 
had written freely, baldly, without excess 
of sentimentality. “I know he hates me 
sometimes; I see it in his eyes.” Again: 
“ He is hideously kind.” “ He lives in a 
mental room that I can’t break into.” In 
another place it ran: “ Why is it? I am 
his mental equal; his superior in educa- 
tion. I’m his wife and he asked me to 
marry him. And yet he can’t bear to 
have me near him. He hates me to-day.” 
“T’m afraid,” she wrote again, “how 
Leonard will regard our child. If he 
should hate it, too. Perhaps we shall 
both not live through it.” And so it ran 
on, with awful candor. 

“T’m so sorry she had to know,” Hal- 
dane sighed again and again. “ And, 
now, what’s to be the end of it? What 
will Ida’s mother do? Lord God, she’ll 


never forgive me—never.” 


And I never 
His head sank down on his 


Late that night Mrs. Locke came in. 
Haldane had scarcely stirred from his 
chair. The note-book lay open before 
him on the desk. He looked at her com- 
passionately, for now his thoughts were 
all for the shrinking, hurt woman beside 
him. She had never before seemed so 
fragile, so dependent, and yet he could 
not but mark in her bearing a new res- 
olution of forces, a dignity as of a stern 
decision. Haldane did not wait for her 
to question. 

“You will want to know,” he began, 
wearily, “if all this written here is true. 
All this Ida wrote down. You want to 
ask me that? It’s—it’s all true, quite 
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true.” He waited, but she gave no sign. 
“ Quite true; I—I suppose it wouldn’t be 
worth while for me to explain things now. 
You will think I’ve lied to you all along. 
In a way, I have. No, I suppose you 
don’t want to hear me make futile ex- 
planations, excuses.” 

“Tf there—there is anything to be said, 
Leonard, you had better say it~now,” she 
answered, nervously, twisting her hand- 
kerchief in her fingers. 

He hesitated painfully. “ Everything 
I might say seems to be trying to shift 
the load from my shoulders on to—an- 
other’s,” he said, at last. “It was a mis- 
take—that’s all. A mistake for us. Be- 
fore it began—our marriage—it was dif- 
ferent, but afterward— She was very good 
to me; looked after me and all that; but— 
Oh, I’m afraid I’m only hurting you the 
worse by saying all this. You won’t, you 
can’t understand. Let it be that it was 
all my fault. It was, it was. Believe 
that, please. .. . And I know you won’t 
want to stay here with me any longer— 
after this. I quite understand that. A 
man who—who felt as she wrote it all 
down here—such a man you wouldn’t, you 
couldn’t—” He stopped hopelessly. “I 
can’t bear to have you go,” he burst out, 
impulsively. “ Where will you go? Back 
there to Iowa?” 

She nodded sorrowfully. 

“ And have no more music? And—and 
—oh, it’s cruel. Why had you to find it 
out? It didn’t matter anyway when it 
was all done with. Why did you have to 
know? ... And you haven’t any money. 
You must let me help you. Let me do 
that—just that. Can’t you forget it all 
enough for that? Surely you’ve liked 
me—for what you’ve liked in me, let me 
help you. Great heavens, if I thought 
of you alone out there, without money— 
Must you go?” 

Haldane was fast losing control of 
himself. With an effort he pulled him- 
self together and tried to smile. 

“ You’re right to go,” he said. “ Right. 
You wouldn’t want anything to do with 
me now.” 

He looked up at her, though loath to 
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meet her eyes. There was a wonderfy] 
pity in her face. “Don’t!” he cried, 
sharply, not understanding. 

“T want to say this,” he broke out 
again, almost roughly. “I never guessed 
that she knew how I felt toward her. I 
wasn’t cruel or beastly—I was kind. 
They say that’s cruelty, too. I tried—my 
God! how I tried !—never to let her know 
the truth. That’s all I can say for my- 
self; ... you’d better go.” 

She was so silent that at last he faced 
her again. She was crying softly, and, 
it appeared, without bitterness. Haldane 
stared at her curiously. 

“T wanted to know that—that last you 
said,” Mrs. Locke gasped, with difficulty. 
“  T—I—I’ve been thinking it all over in 
my room. It’s very hard to say—please 
let me go on with it just as I can, I—I’ve 
said I wanted to hear that last. But I 
knew it—in my heart—all the time. I 
knew you couldn’t be crue! to a living 
thing. And—and—somehow—it changed 
—things. I’ve had such a terrible strug- 
gle all alone. I’ve tried to pray over it 
and—oh, I’m afraid I’m very wrong and 
very wicked—I almost know I am.” Her 
voice sank toa whisper. “ But—oh, Leon- 
ard ... somehow I just seemed to feel 
inside me just how you felt, just how—it 
was with you those two years. Oh, it’s a 
dreadful thing to say, isn’t it? Poor Ida! 
She was so good to me, and yet some- 
times—” The trembling old woman’s 
voice faltered and broke. 

Haldane’s eyes were full of tears. A 
great light was slowly breaking for him. 
He dared not speak. 

“Don’t think I’m a wicked old woman, 
Leonard; I never even guessed—till I 
came here—how I felt. And then you 
were like a son—my son—the boy I 
wanted so, and—I loved the music 
so, and being with you, more than 
anything I ever knew—it doesn’t seem 
as if—” 

Haldane put his hand on hers gently, 
“ As if you could go away now?” 

She turned to him with a little sad 
smile, and in her face was a sweet dignity. 

“Yes, I cannot go—now, my son.” 








The Landing of a Pilgrim 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


O American, complexly speaking, 
N finds himself in England for the 

first time, unless he is one of 
those many Americans who are not of 
English extraction. It is probable, rath- 
er, that on his arrival, if he has not yet 
visited the country, he has that sense 
\f having been there before which a sim- 
pler psychology than ours used to make 
much of without making anything of. 
His English ancestors who really were 
there stir within him, and his American 
forefathers, who were nourished on the 
history and literature of England, and 
were therefore intellectually English, 
join forces in creating an English con- 
sciousness in him. Together, they make 
it very difficult for him to continue a 
newcomer, and it may be that only on 
the fourth or fifth coming shall the il- 
lusion wear away and he find himself 
a stranger in a strange land. But by 
that time custom may have done its mis- 
leading work, and he may be as much 
as ever the prey of his first impressions. 
I am sure that some such result in me 
will evince itself to the reader in what I 
shall have to say of my brief stay with the 
English foster-mother of our American 
Plymouth; and I hope he will not think 
it altogether to be regretted. 


My first impressions of England, after 
a fourth or fifth visit, began even before 
I landed in Plymouth, for I decided that 
there was something very national in the 
behavior of a young Englishman who, 
as we neared his native shores, varied 
from day to day, almost from hour to 
hour, in his doubt whether a cap or a 
derby hat was the right wear for a pas- 
senger about landing. He seemed also 
perplexed whether he should or should 
not speak to some of his fellow passen- 
gers in the safety of parting, but having 
ventured, seemed to like it. On the 
tender which took us from the steamer 
to the dock I fancied another type in the 
Vou. CX.—No. 659.—88 


Englishman whom I asked which was 
the best hotel in Plymouth. At first he 
would not commit himself; then his 
humanity began to work in him, and he 
expressed a preference, and abruptly left 
me. He returned directly to give the 
reasons for his preference, and to excuse 
them, and again he left me. A second 
time he came back, with his conscience 
fully roused, and conjured me not to 
think of going elsewhere. 

I thought that charming, and I after- 
wards found the hotel excellent, as I 
found nearly all the hotels in England. 
I found everything delightful on the way 
to it, inclusive of the cabman’s over- 
charge, which brought the extortion to 
a full third of the just fare. of a New 
York cabman. I do not include the 
weather, which was hesitating a bitter 
little rain, but I do inelude the behavior 
of the customs officer, who would do no 
more than touch, with averted eyes, the 
contents of the single piece of baggage 
which he had me open. When it came 
to paying the two hand-cart men three 
shillings for bringing up the trunks, 
which it would have cost me three dollars 
to transport from the steamer to a hotel 
at home, I did not see why I should not 
save money for the rest of my life by 
becoming naturalized in England, and 
making it my home, unless it was be- 
cause it takes so long to become natu- 
ralized there that I might not live to 
economize much. 

It was with a pleasure much more 
distinct than any subliminal intimation 
that I saw again the office-ladies in our 
hotel. Personally, they were young 
strangers, but officially they were old 
friends, and quite as I had seen them 
first forty years ago, or last a brief 
seven; only once they wore bangs or 
fringes over their bright, unintelligent 
eyes, and now they wore Mamie loops. 
3ut they were, as always, very neatly 
and prettily dressed, and they had the 
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well-remembered difficulty of function- 
ally differencing themselves to the trav- 
eller’s needs, so that which he should ask 
for a room, and which for letters, and 
which for a candle, and which for his 
bill, remains a doubt to the end. From 
time to time, with an exchange of puz- 
zled glances, they unite in begging him 
to ask the head porter, please, for what- 
ever it is he wants to know. They all 
seem of equal authority, but suddenly 
and quite casually the real superior ap- 
pears among them. She is the manager- 
ess, and I never saw a manager at an 
English hotel except once, and that was 
in Wales. Sut the English theory of 
hotel - keeping seems to be housekeep- 
ing enlarged; a manageress is there- 
fore more logical than a manager, and 
practically the excellence of English ho- 
tels attests thyt a manager could not be 
more efficient. 

One of the young office-ladies, you nev- 
er can know which it will be, gives you 
a little disk of pasteboard with the num- 
ber and sometimes the price of your 
room on it, but the key is an after- 
thought of your own. You apply for it 
on going down to dinner, but in nearly 
all provincial hotels it is safe to leave 
your door unlocked. At any rate I did 
so with impunity. This was all new to 
me, but a greater novelty which greeted 
us was the table d’héte, which has nearly 
everywhere in England replaced the old- 
time dinner off the joint. You may still 
have that if you will, but not quite on 
the old imperative terms. The joint is 
now the roast from the table d’héte, and 
vou can take it with soup and vegetables 
and a sweet. But if you have become 
wonted to the superabundance of a Ger- 
man steamer you will not find all the 
courses too many for you, and you will 
find them very good. At least you will at 
first: what is it that does not pall at last ? 
Let it be magnanimously owned at the 
outset then, while one has the heart, that 
the cooking of any English hotel is bet- 
ter than that of any American hotel of 
the same grade. At Plymouth, that first 
night, everything in meats and sweets, 
though simple, was excellent; in vege- 
tables there were green things with no 
hint of the can in them, but fresh from 
the southerner parts of neighboring 
France. As yet the protean forms of 


the cabbage family were not so insistent 
as afterwards. 

Though we dined in an air so cold 
that we vainly tried to warm our fingers 
on the bottoms of our plates, we saw, be- 
tween intervening heads and shoulders, a 
fire burning blithely in a grate at the 
farther side of the room. It was cold 
there in the dining-room, but after we 
got into the reading-room, we thought 
of it as having been warm, and we hur- 
ried out for a walk under the English 
moon which we found diffusing a mild- 
ness over the promenade on the Hoe, in 
which the statue of Sir Francis Drake 
fairly basked on its pedestal. The old 
sea-dog had the air of having lifted him- 
self from the game of bowls in which the 
approach of the Spanish Armada had 
surprised him, and he must have already 
arrived at that philosophy which we 
reached so much later. In England it 
is chiefly inclement indoors, but even 
eutdoors it is well to temper the air 
with as vigorous exercise as time and oc- 
easion will allow you to take. Another 
monument, less personally a record of 
the Armada, balanced that of Drake at 
the farther end of the Hoe, and on top 
of this we saw Britannia leading out her 
lion for a walk: lions become so dyspeptic 
if kept housed, and not allowed to stretch 
their legs in the open air. We had no 
lion to lead out; and there was no chance 
for us at bowls on the Hoe that night, 
but we walked swiftly to and fro on the 
promenade and began at once to choose 
among the mansions looking seawards 
over it such as we meant to buy and live 
in always. They were all very handsome, 
in a reserved, quiet sort; but we had 
no hesitation in fixing on one with a 
baleony glassed in, so that we could see 
the sea and shore in all weathers; and 
I hope we shall not ineommode the 
actual occupants. 

The truth is we were flown with the 
beauty of the scene, which we afterwards 
found as great by day as by night. The 
promenade, which may have othey rea- 
sons for calling itself as it does besides 
being shaped like the blade of a hoe, is 
a promontory pushed well out into the 
sound, with many islands and peninsulas 
clustered before it, or jutting toward it 
and forming a safe roadstead for ship- 
ping of all types. Plymouth is not a 
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‘thief naval station of Great Britain 
without the presence of war-ships in its 
harbor; and among the peaceful craft 
at anchor with their riding-lights show- 
ing in the deeps of the sea and air one 
could distinguish the huge kraken shapes 
of modern cruisers, and destroyers, and 
what not. 3ut like the embattled fig- 
ures of the marine and land-going sol- 
diery, flirting on the benches of the 
promenade with females as fearless as 
themselves, or jauntily strolling up and 
down under the moon, the ships tended 
to an effect of subjective peacefulness, 
as if invented merely for the pleasure 
of the appreciative stranger. We were, 
at any rate, very glad of them, and ap- 
preciated the municipal efforts in our 
behalf as gratefully as the imperial forti- 
fications of the harbor. It must be con- 
fessed at once, if I am ever to claim any 
American superiority in these “ trivial, 
fond records,” which I shall never be 
able to help making comparative, that 
in what is done by the public for the 
public, we are hardly in the same run- 
ning with England. It is only when we 


MOUNT EDGECUMBE 


reflect upon our greater municipal virtue, 
and consider how the economies of our 
civic servants in the matter of beauty 
enable them to spend the more in good 
works, that we can lift up our heads and 
look down on what England has every- 
where wrought for the people in such 
unspiritual things as parks and gardens, 
and terraces and promenades and statues. 
I could have wished that first evening, 
before I committed myself to any wrong 
impression or association, that I had 
known something more, or even anything 
at all, of the history of Plymouth. But 
I did not even know that from the Hoe, 
and possibly the very spot where I stood, 
the brave Trojan Cirenzus hurled the 
giant Goemagot into the sea. I was 
quite as far from remembering any facts 
of the British civilization which has 
always flourished so splendidly in the 
fancy of the native bards, and which has 
mingled its relics with those of the Ro- 
man, not only in the neighborhood of 
Plymouth, but all over England. As for 
the facts that Plymouth had been har- 
ried throughout the fourteenth and fif- 
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teenth centuries by the incursions of the 
French; that it the Eng- 
lish port in the time of Elizabeth; that 
Drake 
back 


was foremost 


sailed from it in 1585 to bring 
the 


Virginia; 


remnant of Raleigh’s colony 
that 127 English ships 
waited in its waters to meet the Spanish 
Armada; that it the 
West of England for the Parliament in 
the Civil War; that Charles II. had 
signified his displeasure with it for this 
by building to 


from 


alone in 


stood 


overawe it the entirely 
useless fortress in the harbor; and that it 
was the first town to declare for William 
of Orange when he landed to urge the 
Hight of the last Stuart: I do not sup- 
there is half-eduecated school- 
but has them more about him 
than I had that first night in Plymouth 
when I might have found them so service- 
able. I could only have matched him in 
my certainty that this was the Plymouth 
from which the Mayflower sailed to find, 
or to found, another Plymouth in the 
New World; but he could easily have 
alleged more proofs of our common con- 
viction than I. 

At sunset, which they have in Plym- 
cuth appropriately late for the 


pose any 
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spring 
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season and the high latitude, there had 
been a splotch of red about six feet square 


in the watery west, promising the fine 
weather which the morning brought. It 
also brought more red coats and swagger- 
sticks in company with the large hats 
and glaring costumes which had not had so 
good a chance the night before, whether 
we saw them in our walk on the Hoe, 
or met them in the ramble through the 
town into which prolonged it. 
Through the still Sunday morning air 
there came a drumming and bugling of 
religious note from the neighboring forti- 
fications, and while we listened, a general 
afficer, or perhaps only a colonel, very 
tight in the gold and scarlet of his uni- 
form, passed across the Hoe, like a pillar 
of flame, on his way to church. But I 
do not know that he was a finer bit of 
eolor, after all, than the jet-black eat 
with a vivid red ribbon at her neck, 
which had chosen to crouch on the ivied 
stone wall across the way from our hotel, 
in just the spot where the sun fell earli- 
est and would lie longest. There was 
more ivy than sun in Plymouth, that 
is the truth, and this cat probably knew 
what she was about. There was ivy, ivy 
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everywhere, and there were subtropical 
growths of laurel and oleander and the 
like, which made a pleasant confusion 
of earlier Italy and 
the and yet 


Jermuda in 
character- 


later 
brain, 


so 


was 


istie of that constantly self-contradictory 
England. 

Many things of it that I had known 
in flying and poising visits during fifty 


years of the past began to steal back 
into my consciousness. The nine-o’clock 
breakfast, of sole and e and 
and heavy bread and washy coffee, was 
of the same moral texture the sab- 
batical silence the pale sunny air, 
which now I remembered so well, with 
some weird question whether I was not 


all the while in Quebec, instead of Plym- 


ges bacon, 
as 


in 


FROM THE WATER 


outh, and the strong convictions at the 
time that this the 
of obsessions. The was 
ham Terrace, but it 
sort of Lower Town 


same was absurdest 
Hoe not Dur- 
looked down on a 
from a height al- 
as great, and the spread of the 
harbor, with a little help, recalled the 
conflue ice of the St. Lawrence and the 
St. Charles. But the rows of small 
houses that sent up the smoke of their 
chimney-pots were of yellow brick, not 
of wood or gray stone, and their red 
roofs tiled in dull weather-worn 
tints, and not brilliantly tinned. 

Why, I wonder, do we feel such a 
pleasure in finding different things alike? 
It is rather stupid, but we are always 
trying to do it and fatiguing ourselves 
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with the sterile effect. At Plymouth 
there was so much to remind me of so 
much else that it was a relief to be pretty 
promptly confronted on the Hoe with 
something so positive, so absolute as a 
Bath chair, which at the worst could 
only remind me of something in litera- 
ture. A stubby old man was tugging 
it over the ground slowly, as if through 
a chapter of Dickens; and a wrathful- 
looking invalid lady sat within, just as 
if she had got into it from a book. There 
was little to recall anything else in the 
men strolling about in caps and knicker- 
bockers, with short pipes in their mouths, 
or, equally with short pipes, wheeling 
back and forth on bicyeles. There were 
a few people in top-hats, who had unmis- 
takably the air of having got them out 
for Sunday; though why every one did 
not wear them every day in the week 
was the question when we presently saw 
a shop-window full of them at three and 
sixpence apiece, 

This was when we had gone down into 
the town from the Hoe, and found its 
quiet streets of an exquisite Sunday 
neatness, They were quite empty, ex- 
cept for very washed-up-looking wor- 
shippers going to church, among whom a 
file of extremely little boys and girls, kept 
in line and kept moving by a_black- 
gowned church-sister, gave us, with their 
tender pink cheeks and their tender blue 
eves, our first delight in the wonderful 
West-of-England complexion. The trams 
do not begin running in any provincial 
town till afternoon on Sundays, and the 
loud-rattling milk-carts, bearing bright 
brass-topped cans as big as the ponies 
that drew them, seemed the only vehicles 
abroad. The only shops open were those 
for the sale of butter and eggs and fruit 
and flowers; but these necessaries and 
luxuries abounded in many windows and 
doorways, especially the flowers, which 
had already begun to arrive everywhere 
by tons from the Channel Islands, 
though it was then so early in March. 
It is not the least of the advantages 
which England enjoys that she has her 
Florida at her door; she has but to 
put out her hand and it is heaped with 
flowers and fruits from the Scilly Isles, 
while the spring is coming slowly up 
our way at home by fast-freight, through 
Georgia and the Carolinas and Virginia. 
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So many things were strange to me 
that I might have thought I had never 
been in Plymouth before, and so many 
things familiar that I might have fancied 
I had always been there. The long unim- 
pressive stretches of little shops might 
have been in any second-class American 
city, which would likewise have shown 
the same exceptional number of ‘arge 
department stores. What it could not 
have shown were the well-kept streets, 
the reverently guarded heritages from 
the past in here and there a bit of an- 
tique architecture amidst the prosperous 
newness; the presence of lingering state 
in the mansions peering over their high 
garden wall, or standing withdrawn from 
the thoroughfares in the quiet of wooded 
crescents or circles. 

I doubt if any American city, great 
or small, has the same number of birds, 
dear to poetry, singing in early March, 
as Plymouth has. That morning as we 
walked in the town, and that afternoon 
as we rode on our tram-top into the 
country, they started from a thousand 
lovely lines of verse, finches and real 
larks, and real robins, and many a golden- 
billed blackbird, and piped us on our way. 
Overhead, in the veiled sun, circled and 
swam the ever-cawing rooks, as_ they 
jarred in the anxieties of the nesting 
then urgent with them. They were no 
better than our birds; I will never own 
such a recreant thing. If I do not quite 
prefer a crow to a rook, I am free to 
say that one oriole, or redbird, or hermit- 
thrush is worth all the English birds that 
ever sang. Only, the English birds sing 
with greater authority, and find an echo 
in the mysterious depths of our ancestral 
past where they and we were compatriots. 

Viewed from the far vantage of some 
rising ground the three towns of Plym- 
outh, Stonehouse, and Devonport, which 
have grown together to form one Plym- 
outh, stretch away from the sea in huge 
long ridges thickly serried with the 
gables, and bristling with the chimney- 
pots of their lines of houses. They prob- 
ably look denselier built than they are 
through the exaggerative dimness of the 
air which lends bulk to the features of 
every distant prospect in England; but 
for my pleasure I would not have had 
the houses set any closer than they were 
on the winding, sloping line of the tram 
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had taken after luncheon. It was 
bearing us with a leisurely gait, inconceiv- 
able cf an American trolley, but quite 
swiftly enough, toward any point in the 
country it chose; and after it had carried 
us through rows and rows of small, low, 


we 


gray stone cottages, each with its pretty 
bit of garden at its feet, it bore us on 
where their strict contiguity ceased in 
detached villas, and let us have time to 


look into the depths of their encompassing 
evergreenery, their ivy, their laurel, their 
hedges of holly, all shining with a pleas- 


So 
provisionality 


lustre. 
familiar 

house-lots, 
country 


ant we came out into the 
of half - built 
and at last into the open 
quite beyond the town, with 
reen market-gardens, and brown plough- 
ed fields, patching the sides of the gentle 
knolls, laced with white winding roads, 
that lost their heads in the haze of the 
horizon, and with woodlands calling 
themselves “ Private,” and hiding the 
way to stately mansions withdrawn from 
the commonness of our course. 


When the tram stopped we got down, 
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with the other civilian persons of our 
tram-top company, and with the soldiers 
and the girls who formed their escort, 
and hurried beyond hearing of the loud- 
eackling, hard -mouthed, red - cheeked, 
black-eyed young woman, whom one sees 
everywhere in some form, and in whose 
English version I saw so many an Amer- 
ican original that I was humbled with 
the doubt whether she might not have 
come out on the Mayflower. There were 
many other people more _ inoffensive 
coming and going, or stretching them- 
selves on the damp new grass in a de- 
fiance of the national rheumatism which 
not them from it. At that 
though, I did not know but it 
might, and I enjoyed the picturesqueness 
of their temerity with an untroubled 
mind. I noted merely the kind looks 
which prevail in English faces of the 
commoner sert, and TI thought the men 
better and the women worse dressed than 
Americans of the same order. Then, 
after I had realized the prevalence of 
much the same farming tradition as our 
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own, in the spreading fields, and holloed 
my fancy up and away over the narrow 
lines climbing between them to the sky, 
there was nothing left to do but to 
to town by a different tram-line from 
that which brought us. The man I asked 
for help in this bold enterprise had a face 
above the ordinary in a sort of quickness, 


Zo 


and he seemed to find something unusual 
in my speech. He answered civilly and 
fully, as all the English do when you 
ask them a civil question, without the 
friendly irony with which Americans 
often like to visit the inquiring stranger. 
Then he stopped short, checking the little 
boy he was leading by the hand, and said 
abruptly, “ You’re not English!” 

“No,” I said, “ we’re Americans,” and 
I added, “ From New York.” 

“Ah, from New York!” he said, with 
a visible rush of interest in the fact that 
it never afterwards brought to another 
English face, far as I could 
“From New York! Americans!” and 
he stood clutching the hand of the little 
boy, while I felt myself in the presence 
of a tacit drama, which I have not yet 
been able to render explicit. 
I have thought 
it not well to 
try. might 
have been the 
memory of sad 
experiences 
which had left 
a rancor for our 
country his 

. Fe EL 

heart, and held Uf lormatd bat the Sete of the 
him in doubt | th Sten: beer 
whether he } sn 
might not fitly 
wreak it upon 
the first chance 
American he 
met. Again I 
fancied it might 
have been the 
stirring of some 
long - deferred 
hope, some defeated ambition, or the rap- 
ture of some ideal of us which had never 
had the opportunity to disappoint itself. I 
only know that he looked like a man above 
his an unhappy man anywhere, 
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and probably in England most unhappy. 
I stupidly hurried on, and after some 
movement to follow me he let me leave 
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him behind. Whoever he was or what- 
ever his emotion, I hope he was worthy 
of the sympathy which here offers itself 
too late. If I could I would perhaps go 
back to him, and tell him that if he 
sailed for New York he might never find 
the America of his vision, but only a 
hard workaday world like the one he was 
leaving, where he might be differently 
cireumstanced, but not differently condi- 
tioned. I dare say he would not believe 
me; I am not sure that I should believe 
myself, though I might well be speaking 
the truth. 

The next day being Monday, it was 
quite fit that we should go to work with 
the rest of the world in Plymouth, and 
we set diligently about the business of 
looking up such traces of the Pilgrim 
Fathers as still exist in the town which 
was so kind to them in their great need 
of kindness. I will not pretend that the 
pathetic story recurred to me in full 
circumstance during our search for the 
exact place from which the Mayflower 
last sailed, when after she had come with 
her sister ship, the Speedwell, from Hol- 
land to Southampton, and then started 
the voyage, 
to America, she 
had been foreed 
by the  unsea- 
worthiness of 
the Speedwell to 
put back as far 
as Plymouth. 
Mr. W. E. Grif- 
fin, in his very 
agreeable and 
careful little 
book, “ The Pil- 
grims in their 
Three Homes,” 
is able only to 
define the period 
of their stay 
as “some 

time,” but he 

tells us that 
the disappointed voyagers “were treat- 
ed very kindly by the people of the 
Free Church, forming what is now the 
Grange Street Chapel, the Mayflower 
meanwhile lying off the Barbican.” 
The weather was good while the two ships 
stayed, but when they sailed again the 
Speedwell returned to London with some 
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twenty of the homesick or heart-sick, 
while all her other people stowed them- 
selves with their belongings in the little 
Vayflower best they could, and she 
once more put out to sea: a prison where 


as 


the brutal shipmen were their jailers; a 
lazar the of death were 
planted in many that were soon to fill 
the graves secreted under the of 
the savage shore they were seeking. 


where seeds 


snow 


I believe it was the visiting association 
of American librarians who caused, a 
few years ago, a flagstone in the pave- 
ment of the quay where the Mayflower 
lay to be inseribed with her name and 
the date 1620 as well as a more explicit 
tablet to be let into the adjacent parapet. 
Perhaps our driver could have found 
records for us, or we could have 
found them for ourselves, but I am all 
the same grateful for the offices 


these 


good 


of several unoccupied spectators, especial- 
ly a friendly matron who had disposed 
of her morning’s stock of fish, and had 
now the leisure for indulging an interest 


in our search. She constituted herself 

the tutelary spirit of the neighborhood, 

which smelt of immemorial of 
Vou. CX.—No. 659 —89 


eatches 








AT THE QUAY 


fish, both from the adjacent market and 
from the lumpish, quaintly rigged craft 
crowding one another in the docks and 
composing in insurpassable 


an pic- 


turesqueness; and she directed us wher- 
ever we wanted to go. 

The barbican of the citadel from which 
the Mayflower sailed, before there was 
either citadel or barbican, is of no great 
remove from the Hoe, which may justly 
enough boast itself “ the first promenade 
in England,” 
world: a 


but it is quite in another 
seventeenth-century world of 
narrow streets crooking up hill and down, 
and overhung by the little bulging houses 
which the pilgrims must have seen as 
they and on their affairs 
with the ship; it was searce bigger than 
the fishing-boats now nosing at the quay 
where she then lay. Whatever it was 
in the Mayflower’s time, it is not a proud 
neighborhood in ours, nor has it any rea- 
son to be proud; for it is apparently 
what is indefinitely called a purlieu. At 
one point where I climbed a steep thor- 
oughfare to look at what no doubt un- 
warrantably professed to be a remnant 
of “Cromwell’s castle,” I met an elderly 


came went 
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man, who was apparently looking up 
truant school-children, and who said, 
quite without prompting, “ This used to 
be ’ell upon earth,” with something in 
his tone implying that it might still be a 
little like it. We could not get into the 
ruin, the solitary who tenanted its one 
habitable room being away ona visit, as 
a neighbor put her head out of a window 
opposite to tell me. 

Probably the traveller who wishes for 
a just impression of the Plymouth of 
1620 will get it more reliably somewhat 
away from the immediate scene of the 
Mayflower’s departure. There are old 
houses abundantly overhanging their first 
stories, after the seventeenth - century 
fashion, in the pleasanter streets which 
keep aloof from the water. If he is 
more bent upon a sense of modern Plym- 
outh he will do best to visit her group of 
publie edifices, the Guild Hall, the Law 
Courts, the Library, and see all that I 
did not see of the vast shipping which 
constitutes her one of the greatest Eng- 
lish ports, and the government works 
which magnify her importance among 
the naval stations of the world. 

It is always best to leave something 
for a later comer, and I may seem almost 
to have left too much by any one whom I 
shall have inspired to linger in Plymouth 
long enough after landing to get his sea- 
legs off. But really I was continually 
finding the most charming—things. The 
very business aspects of Ptymouth had 
their charm. I. saw a great prosperity 
around me, but there was no sense of 
the hustle whieh is supposed alone to 
create prosperity with us. I dare say 
that below the unruffled surface of life 
there is sordid turn oil enough, but I did 
not perceive it, and I prefer still to think 
of Plymouth as the first of the many 
places in England where the home- 
wearied American might spend his last 
days in the repose of a peaceful exile, 
with all the comforts, which only much 
money can buy with us, cheaply about 
him. He could live like a gentleman in 
Plymouth for about half what the same 
state would cost him in his own air, 
unless he went as far inland as in the 
inexpensive Middle West, and then it 
would be dearer in as large a town. He 
could keep his republican self-respect in 
his agreeable banishment by remember- 
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ing how Plymouth had held for the Com- 
monwealth in Cromwell’s time, and the 
very name of the place would bring him 
near to the heroic Plymouth on the other 
shore of the Atlantic. I speak from ex- 
perience, for even in my two days’ stay 
with the mother Plymouth I had now 
and then a vision of the daughter Plym- 
outh, on the elm-shaded slopes of her 
landlocked bay, filially the subordination 
in numbers and riches with which she 
began her alien life. Still of wood, as 
the English Plymouth is still of stone, 
and newer by a thousand years, she has 
an antiquity of her own precious to 
Americans, and a gentle picturesqueness 
which I found endearing when I first saw 
her in the later eighteen-sixties, and 
which I now recalled as worthy of her 
lineage. Perhaps it was because I had 
always thought the younger Plymouth 
would be a kind dwelling-place that I 
fancied a potential hospitality in the 
elder. At any rate I thought it well, 
while I was on the ground, to choose a 
good many eligible residences, not only 
among the proud mansions overlooking 
the Hoe, but in some of the streets whose 
gentility had decayed, but which were 
still keeping up appearances in their fine 
roomy old houses, or again in the newer 
and simpler suburban avenues, where I 
thought I could be content in one of the 
pretty stone cottages costing me forty 
pounds a year, with my holly hedge be- 
fore me belting in a little garden of all 
but perennial bloom. 

We had chanced upon weather that we 
might easily have mistaken for climate. 
There was the lustre of soft sunshine in 
it, and there was the song of birds in the 
wooded and gardened pleasaunces which 
opened in several directions about the 
Hoe, and seemed to follow the vagarious 
lines of ancient fortifications. Whether 
weather or climate, it could not have 
been more suitable for the excursion we 
planned our last afternoon across that 
stretch of water which separates Plym- 
outh from the seat of the lords who have 
their title from it.. It is not one of the 
noble houses which are open to the pub- 
lie in England, and even to get into the 
grounds you must have leave from the 
manor-house. This will not quite answer 
the raw American’s expectation of a 
manor-house; it looks more like a kind 
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of office in a Plymouth street; but if 
you get from it as guide a veteran of 
the navy with an agreeable cast in his 
eye, and an effect of involuntary humor 
in his rusty voice, you have not really 
so much to complain of. In our own 
ease the veteran’s intelligence seemed 
limited to delivering us over at gates to 
gardeners and the like, who gave us back 
to his keeping after the just recognition 
of their vested interests, and then left 
him to walk us unsparingly over the 
whole place, which had grown as large 
at least as some of our smaller States, 
say Connecticut or New Jersey, by the 
time we had compassed it. We imagined 
afterwards that he might have led us a 
long way about, not from stupidity, but 
from a sardonic amusement in our pro- 
tests: and we were sure he knew that the 
bird he called a nightingale was no night- 
ingale. It was as if he had said to him- 
self, on our askine if there were none 
there, “ Well, if they want a nightingale, 
let ’em have it,” and had chosen the first 
songster we heard. There were already 
songsters enough in the trees about to 
choose any sort from, for we were now 
in Cornwall, and the spring is very early 
in Cornwall. There were primroses 
growing at the roots of the trees in the 
park; in the garden closes were bamboos 
and palms, and rhododendrons in bloom, 
with cork-trees and ilexes, springing from 
the soaked earti: which the sun damply 
shining from the spongy heavens could 
never have dried. The confusion of the 
tropical and temperate zones in this air, 
which was that of neither or both, was 
somehow heightened by the first we saw 
of those cedars of Lebanon which so 
abound in England that you can hardly 
imagine any left on Lebanon. It was a 
dark spreading tree, with a biblical se- 
riousness and an oriental poetry of aspect, 
under whose low shelving branches one 
might think to find the scripturalized 
childhood of our race. The gardens, 
whether English, or French, or Italian, ap- 
pealed to a more sophisticated conscious- 
ness; but it had all a dim, hurried fasci- 
nation which words refuse to impart, and 
the rooks, wheeling in their aerial orbits 
overhead, seemed to deepen the spell with 
the monotony of their mystical incanta- 
tions. There were woodland spaces which 
had the democratic friendliness of Amer- 
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ican woods, as if not knowing themselves 
part of a nobleman’s estate, and which 
gave the foot a home welcome with the 
bedding of their fallen leaves. But the 
rabbits which had everywhere broken the 
close mossy turf with their burrowing 
and thrown out the red soil over the 
grass, must have been consciously a 
part of the English order. As for the 
deer, lying in herds, or posing statuesque- 
ly against the sky on some stretch of sum- 
mit, they were as absolutely a part of it 
as if they had been in the peerage. A 
flag floated over the Elizabethan mansion 
of gray stone (rained a fine greenish 
in the long succession of soaking springs 
and falls), to intimate that the family 
was at home, and invite the public to 
respect its privacy by keeping away from 
the grounds next about it; and in the 
impersonal touch of exclusion which 
could be so impersonally accepted, the 
sense of certain English things was per- 
fected. You read of them all your life, 
till you imagine them things of actual 
experience, but when you come face to 
face with them you perceive that till 
then they have been as unreal as any- 
thing else in the romances where you 
frequented them, and that you have not 
known their true quality and significance. 
In fiction they stood for a state as gra- 
cious as it was splendid, and welcomed 
the reader to an equal share in it; but 
in fact they imply the robust survival, 
in commercial and industrial times, of a 
feudal condition so wholly obsolete in its 
alien admirer’s experience that none of 
the imitations of it which he has seen 
at home suggest it more than by a pic- 
turesqueness almost as provisional as that 
of the theatre. 

What the alien has to confess in its 
presence is that it is an essential part of 
a system which seems to work, and in 
the simpler terms, to work admirably; 
so that if he has a heart to which the 
ideal of human equality is dear, it must 
shrink with certain withering doubts as 
he looks on the lovely landscapes every- 
where in which those who till the fields 
and keep the woods have no ownership, 
in severalty or in common. He must re- 
member how persistently and recurrently 
this has been the history of mankind, 
how, while democracies and _ republics 
have come and gone, patrician and 
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plebeian, sovereign and subject, have re- 
mained, or have returned after they had 
passed. If he is a pilgrim reverting from 
the new world to which the outgoing 
pilgrims sailed, there to open from the 
primeval woods a new heaven and a new 
earth, his dismay will not justly be for 
the persistence of the old forms which 
they left behind, but for the question 
whether these forms have not somehow 
fixed themselves as firmly and lastingly 
in his native as in his ancestral country. 
I do not say that any such anxieties 
spoiled the pleasure of my afternoon. I 
was perhaps expecting to see much more 
perfect instances of the kind and I was 
probably postponing the psychological ef- 
fect to these. It is a fault of travel that 
you are always looking forward to some- 
thing more typical, and you neglect im- 
mediate examples because they offer them- 
selves at the outset, or you reject them 
as only approximately representative to 
find that they are never afterwards sur- 
passed. That was the case with our hotel, 
which was quite perfect in its way: a 
way rather new to England, I believe, 
and quite new to my knowledge of Eng- 
land. It is a sort of hotel where you 
can live for as short or as long a time 
as you will at an inclusive rate for the 
day or week, and always in greater com- 
fort for less money than you can at home, 
except in the mere matter of warmth. 


BY 
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The Solitary 
MADISON 


PON the mossed rock by the spring 
She sits, forgetful of her pail, 


Warm you cannot be indoors, and why 
should not you go outdoors for warmth, 
when the subtropical growths in the well- 
kept garden, which never fails to enclose 
that kind of hotel, are flourishing in a 
temperature distinctly above freezing? 
They always had the long windows that 
opened into the garden ajar when we 
came into the reading-room after dinner, 
and the modest little fire in the grate 
veiled itself under a covering of cinders 
or coal-siftings, so that it was not cer 
tain that the first-comer who got the 
chair next to it was luckiest. Yet around 
this cold hearth the social ice was easily 
broken and there bubbled up a _ better 
sort of friendly talk than always follows 
our diffidence in public places at home. 
Without knowing it, or being able to 
realize it at that moment, we were con- 
fronted with a social condition which is 
hecoming more and more general in Eng- 
land, where in winter even more than in 
summer people have the habit of leaving 
town for a longer or a shorter time, 
which they spend in a hotel like ours at 
Plymouth. There they meet in apparent 
fearlessness of the consequences of being 
more or less agreeable to one another, and 
then part as informally as they meet. But 
as yet we did not know that there was that 
sort of hotel or that we were in it, and we 
lost the earliest occasion of realizing a typ- 
ical phase of recent English civilization. 


CAWEIN 





Lost in remote remembering 


Of that which may no more avail. 


Her thin, pale hair is dimly dressed 


Above a brow lined deep with care, 
The color of a leaf long pressed, 


A faded leaf that once was fair. 


You may not know her from the stone, 
So still she sits who does not stir, 


Thinking of this one thing alone— 


The love that never came to her. 
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PHASE of life, a stripping bare of 
A human nature, a spectacle of pro- 

digiously vital gambling 
the brief synopsis of a mining-camp, 
flashed into being in the night by the 
wonderful glint of millions of dollars’ 
worth of gold abruptly revealed to the 
eager eyes of man. The tale is one of 
luck and failure, fever and calculation} 
comedy and tragedy, hilarity and death, 
pity and wild exultation. 

A thousand dollars strewn upon the 
hills in dust of gold outshines a hun- 
dred thousand worth of lead or a million’s 
worth of hay or common potatoes. Gold 
the blinding, gold the crazing, gold the 
relentless—how shall its victims be 
counted ?—how shall its new-made favor- 
ites voice the might of delirious joy? 

A wonderful, fast-written drama is 
that of the gold camp suddenly created 
on the desert. In the vast, unknown 


this is 


FREIGHT "’ 
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Makes a Camp 


RRILL 


MIGHELS 


region comprising the southern portion 
of the State of Nevada, such a camp is 
even now being feverishly fashioned. 
The region lies at the edge, as it were, 
of that God-rebuked area which man- 
the witness of sacrifice—has cursed and 
named Death Valley. It is all a desert 
country—waterless, treeless, and forbid- 
ding. The gold there was flung, by the 
prodigal hand of some ancient volcanic 
eruption, across a desolation five hundred 
miles in length. It lies there, masked in 
a hundred clumsy disguises, boldly flaunt- 
ed in ribs of seemingly impossible rock, 
or shamelessly bedding with the worth- 
less dross of sand; and men by the score 
have ridden, walked, and run across its 
treasuries for vears with never a dream 
it was there dully winking beneath their 
very feet. 

It was not until a dusty man, cruising 
in his loneliness through waste of moun- 
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tain and valley, came upon and smote off 
the mask with his prospector’s pick that 
the golden secret was revealed. Then fol- 
lowed the “ rush.” 

For months a gold-fevered people have 
been sacrificing anything and everything 
to get to the vast arena where the gods— 
from the towering table-lands about the 
field—look down upon the game. The 
tale of man abandoning his certainty, 
comfort, and home to snatch at the glit- 
tering promises that gold reflects upon 
the sky is as ancient as Adam’s parentage. 
And a little gold has a wonderful way of 
illumining miles of desolation. The 
stories most commonly told are of those 
who win, and stirring, worthy tales they 
be; but the picture is left incomplete 
without the annals of those who fail and 
those who perish in the race. 

The first raw days of autumn were at 
hand when the writer made a pilgrimage 
to the newest of excitement. A 
railroad, recently completed across un- 
peopled territory, penetrates the region to 
a point some thirty miles from the field 
of gold. From there the way is made, 


scene 


theoretically, by stage or private convey- 


ance. Many hurried persons walk. On 
the railroad over two hundred ecar-loads 
of freight were blocked that day, so inade- 
quate were all the means of transporta- 
tion and so unrelenting was the torrent 
of supplies, machinery, hay, tools, and 
material being hurled toward the centre 
every hour. 

The railroad town or terminus was 
thronged with people, all excitedly en- 
deavoring to hasten onward. The streets 
were filled with bell-jangling mule-teams, 
merchandise, outfits, and human beings. 
Three stages a day were whipping across 
the desert, loaded to the wrecking-point; 
and four days ahead the seats were sold. 
Ten hours before our arrival the last 
private “rig” had been engaged to make 
the drive. Not even so much as a saddle- 
horse remained for hire. From twenty 
sources came the tale of no beds to be 
had, for love nor money, in the new camp 
whither we were heading. But the 
traffic in, and bribing for, means of 
transportation increased the morn- 
ing advanced. 

The price for a stage seat had risen a 
dollar in the night. It was now four 
dollars, and cheap enough. Men, how- 


as 
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ever, were offering eight, ten, fifteen dol 
lars, for a ride on any conveyance which 
would start at once. This is the ordinary 
spirit of extravagance and panic. 

The writer heard of a chance to go 
forward on a “ fast freight ” wagon, soon 
to start. It was down the street, a four- 
horse van, loaded full of iron beds, stoves, 
chairs, cots, trunks, tents, and giant pow- 
der. Roped on the back was a bicycle. 
Thrown on the top were haif a dozen 
mattresses. Already two husky men were 
on the seat, and four were on the pinnacle 
of household goods. In addition, there 
sat a woman, a boy, and a pup, perched on 
the bedding. I stated my wish to be one 
of the party, only to be informed there 
was still another man who was booked 
for a seat, and that such a load was al- 
ready beyond the strength of the horses. 
The wagon was driven up the street, 
where it presently halted. I followed 
and asked once more for a chance to ride 
as freight, and was once again refused. 
Again it heaved up the steepness of 
the road, and, as before, it stopped, and 
I followed. 

“You’d better let me get up there on 
top,” I said. 

The * driver 
Come on.” 

That was early in the morning. We 
started at once. A few hundred yards 
from the limits of the town we saw an 
empty bottle lying near the highway. A 
rod beyond it lay another. After that the 
trail was more than abundantly blazed 
with these signs of penetrating civiliza- 
tion. A blind man with a nose for glass 
could have smelled his way unerringly, 
by the bottles, across all those thirty miles 
of country. An empty bottle thus cast 
aside is called “a dead soldier.” There 

a terrible and long- 


“Oh, hell! 


answered: 


must have been 
protracted conflict waged there but a 
very brief time before. 

Up every hill our horses barely dragged 
the load; down every declivity they trot- 
ted madly, the wagon swaying and creak- 
ing like an overburdened ship. In two 
hours’ time we overlooked the desert— 
gray and level and lifeless in its barren 
monotony, — stretching from one huge 
range of mountains to another, over 
twenty miles away. There the road be- 
came two roads, and spaced along on 
either one were clouds of dust, one after 
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another, marking the teams ahead of our- 
<elves, all of them straining toward the 
ne far-distant goal. 

The sun was hot when it shone at all, 
but clouds banked up and scattered con- 
inuously. Three violent storms of rain 
ind hail descended upon us before the 
hour of noon. The boy got restless, the 
pup was whining and shivering, the men 
smoked pipes and said nothing, while 
the woman indulged herself in a little 
publie blasphemy, directed at the driver, 
who had neglected to protect her goods 
with a “tarpoleon.” She described her- 
self trained Parrots 
quently undergo similar “ training,” usu- 
ally at the hands of ingenious sailors. 

The outfit, at noon, had come to the 
centre of the desert, where a man had 
digged him a well. He had fenced it in 
with barbed wire. A horse there worked 
a pump, exhausting the flow of 
water, whereupon the owner went to a 


as a nurse. fre- 


soon 


better weil, a mile away, on the second 
road, and fetched water hither in barrels. 
The second well was two hundred and 
fifty feet in depth. At both these desert 
stations the price of watering a horse is 
twenty-five cents. Both men are getting 
rich so fast they are dazed. And each has 
a large “back yard” in the rear of his 
cabin, where stands a _ multicolored 
pyramid of bottles—all of them empty. 
Each station has an eating-house and a 
bar. The woman on our load had a cup of 
coffee, for which no charge was made. 
Said the landlady: “ Oh, I couldn’t ask 
any pay for that. I guess we make money 
enough on the water.” 

A few miles out from the station our 
“fast freight” was driven around a 
typical desert caravan—a train of twenty 
raw-boned, sweating, dusty mules, strain- 
ing at two huge wagons and a smaller 
conveyance, termed a “ trailer ” (contain- 
ing feed and the teamster’s bed), coupled 
one behind another. The cargo was, as 
ever, the mixture of things incongruous— 
beds, engines, food, lumber, drinkables, 
shingles, clothing, and implements of 
mining, gambling, and cooking. The 
teamster, seated astride of the “nigh” 
wheel animal and driving with a “ jerk 
line,” was a hero. No man save a hero, 
cast in some manner of mould, could face 
that constantly roving desert gale that 
sweeps up the dust from four times 
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twenty beating hoofs and drives it upon 
him all day long—not even at five dollars 
a day. He was gray with the desolation’s 
essence. There two small clean 
spots left on the man’s exterior—his eyes. 
Bright and sharp and clean were those 
two brown eyes, in all that nimbus of 
floating grime. The inside lining of his 
mouth, when he bawled at the mules, was 
likewise free from dust, but he had to 
keep up “a divvle of a swallowing.” One 
such teamster told me that now that he 
had this job, “at big figures,” the wife 
and children at home need not worry any 
more. 


were 


Home was a thousand miles away. 

There were teams, teams, teams, wher- 
ever the sight could follow the way of the 
road. Many were coming toward 
laden with golden cargoes 


us, 
sacks of ore 
as ugly as so many heaps of rags, and as 
rich as butter with the bullion concealed 
in the rock. 

Three fiercer storms than those of the 
morning took turns at us, clinging as we 
were to the summit of our load. The 
“fast freight” barely crawled by now, 
for the of the road were twenty 
inches deep and the sand was ceaselessly 
following the wheel-spokes upward, out 
of the ruts, only to trickle and flow and 
fall to its bed again, and lie in wait for 
the next great horse-propelled contri- 
vance. And the “dead soldiers ” strewn 


ruts 


along the road, on either side, were yet a 


little closer together. The land was so 
barren that, as the teamster said, “ the 
chipmunks have to bring their lunches 
along” when they come to the place. 

It was twilight when we came in sight 
of the brand-new mining-camp, built in 
a natural amphitheatre formed by the 
square-cut table-mountains. ° It was a 
thickly studded constellation of tents, 
with straggling domiciles and dugouts 
scattered about over a space of ten square 
miles. In their whiteness and squareness 
the tents resembled countless dice at rest 
where the toss of fate and chance had left 
them to grasp at a foothold. 

The darkness closed in as we drove into 
town. Our teamster swung his animals 
at once into a large corral where hun- 
dreds of mules, a dozen cows, scores of 
men, great dusty wagons, and piles and 
heaps of baggage, lumber, cases, rolls of 
bedding, gaunt iron boilers, and domestic 
necessities were mixed in hopeless con- 
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fusion. I paid him my fare, and told 
him I would willingly pay him more 
could he manage to provide me with a 
six-by-one accommodation in his blankets 
for the night. He knew men were walk- 
ing the streets for lack of beds in the 
town, and being a large-hearted teamster, 
he agreed to take me in, provided there 
was space sufficient under cover. 

“TI sleep ‘most anywheres in this cor- 
ral,” he said. “ There’s a tent over here 
that may get in, if there ain’t 
many beds there now.” 


we too 

In the semidarkness we stumbled over 
to the tent, which he entered. 
later he let out a horrible whoop. He had 
bumped into something alive. It 
merely a cow. 


A sect md 


was 
She had gone inside in 
search either for news from home or hay 
in the mattresses. She came out hurried- 
ly, bowling the writer aside in her haste. 
Then a match was lighted, its wavering 
light revealing nine rough beds in the 
tent, all on the ground, in a 
limited that many were, perforce, rolled 
up in order to squeeze into the space. 
But I could come here and bunk in with 


space so 


uP TO Date 


the teamster if nothing more inviting 


could be found. 
there was room. 

A final storm of the day now broke be- 
fore I could make my way from the 
strewn corral. In Nevada the rarest dis- 
turbance known is a storm of thunder and 
rain. But to-night, above the brow of the 
sombre mountains raged a mighty war of 
elements, terrific and ominous. Out of 
clouds as black as felt, stabbed three- 
pronged lightning strokes, vicious and 
awful. A sudden wind hurled dust and 
rain and hail together, in a tempest, on 
the town. The street was ablaze with 
lights from a score of saloons and gam- 
bling-halls. Musie arose from these 
thronged abedes of carelessness. It swept 
in interrupted gushes on the storm, laugh- 
ing out its frivolity against the stern, 
deep roar of thunder from the hill. To 
me it was threat and portent, fearful and 
majestic, that the gods were sounding. 
3ut two thousand men had fled to the 
shelter of gay saloons, and a negro here 
and a woman there were beating, sans 
peace, on loud-stringed pianos and 


He seemed to believe 
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piercing the storm with rag-time song. 
he furies outside could rage and shake 
that awful trident of thunderbolts un- 
heeded by the crowd; and the threat of 
death and pestilence and woe to descend 
n the fevered hurled 
against unhearing walls and past the ears 
if the children at their play. 

That night the sky was clear again. In 


camp below was 


hundreds of tents a candle cast a dim 
effulgence, creating an effect most ghostly. 
A tent is entirely, though but dimly, out- 
lined by any light within, and hundreds 
of tents thus grayly cast upon a back- 
ground of black, none of them definite, 
no two alike, no three along a street, but 
each by itself and each grotesque with 
shadows—hundreds of these strange lumi- 
nous presences seemed issuing from out 
the cryptic hollows, like the merest phos- 
phoresecent wraiths of human habitations. 
All night there was gambling in every 
direction. It is always a part of a camp. 
Every saloon was “ wide 
for games of 
Roulette, “klon- 
faro, poker and 
stud-poker, craps,“ twen- 
ty-one ”—anything that 
any one could wish was 
frankly 
the crowds. 
to make 
mining-camp is to let 
the other fellow dig i 
out of the ground—and 
then take his 
away from 
quickly as 
And leave 


natured. 


open - 
chance. 


dyke,” 


spread before 
The 


money in a 


way 


money 
him as 
possible. 

him good- 
Coin — more 
golden coin, more twen- 
ty-dollar gold 
were displayed in 
“ banks ” 


pieces, 
the 
of the games 
man would see 
in a mint. Chinamen, 
Mexicans, Yankees, col- 
graduates, Portu- 
guese, Dutchmen, Ital- 
ians, Russians, Cana- 
dians, Japs, Indians— 
all were there, large and 
small, tough and _ ten- 
der, young and old, rich 
and poor, hopeful and 
hopeless — a 


than a 


lege 


heteroge- 
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neous, ill-assorted, rough-elad lot, drawn 
living the 
gold all 


atoms by 
the 


there like so many 
undiscriminating magnet, 
about them in the rocks. 
A few men thousand 
were drinking. A few women drank, here 


and there, with the men. A 


were drunk; a 


month hk 


fore, the camp had experienced a famine 


ot food for men and of hay and grain for 
the beasts. It was soon to know a famine 
of fuel the But there had 
never been and never will be a famine of 
drink. 


for winter. 
Whiskey is the one known liquid 
that will flow up every hill. 

At the newspaper office, where, if any- 
where, they would know all things, the 
writer discovered a good Samaritan who 
found him a bed in a private tent, where 
a hard and healthy bunk was shared with 
a husky That very night 
the 
The streets were thronged till long 
after midnight. where men were discuss- 


young miner. 


two hundred men were bedless in 


(own. 


THE WaTER-WAGON 
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ing the newest strikes, and others were 
arriving from excursions into the hills, 
and yet new groups were preparing to 
leave, under cover of night, for regions 
being secretly explored. 

The raw windy morning that succeeded 
revealed the camp in the very act of crys- 
tallizing. Aside from the one straight 
street on which the business houses front- 
ed, there had been but little attempt at 
providing for regularity of highways. 
The living-places were planted almost 
anywhere among the scattered rocks. And 
there were dwellings in every stage of 
construction and of every conceivable 
type. A few ambitious builders were 
cracking up the boulders, of which to 
make their cabins; by far the greater 
number using adobe—sun-dried 
brieks from the 
weather. New tents were going up in 
every direction. Thin frame stores and 
dwellings were scattered here and there in 
the One man had builded his 


were 
to wall themselves in 


scene. 


STACKED IN 


A PILE 


shack entirely of mud and empty bottles. 
There were thousands of bottles, tons of 


bottles, pyramids of bottles—all of them 
empty—at the rear of every saloon in 
the place. 

There were dugouts located con- 
veniently in natural banks of earth and 
stone; there were houses built of packing- 
labelled “soap,” “ dynamite,” 
“ Boston baked beans,” “ tobacco.” Some 
one had fetched a hundred factory-made 
doors to camp and sold them, ready to 
build a house about. Many of these were 
gorgeous with redwood panels and stained- 
glass radiance. They had sold like the 
proverbial hot cakes, and there they were, 
into mere little shanties of mud or 
bottles or patchwork of packing - case 
lumber. Anything more incongruous is 
hard to imagine. 

More than half the new structures in 
camp were roofless. The famine of lum- 
ber and shingles had not yet abated. 
Mud houses, stone houses, wooden houses 


cases 


set 
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-all were gaping open at the top. In de- 
spair of a thatch before the storms should 
come, many owners were throwing clay 
and gravel on the roof, to form a cover- 
ing till improvements could arrive. But 
here, there, everywhere, the first essential 
And with lumber and tools at 
a premium, nothing was safe. A car- 
penter put down his saw to go for his 
hammer. When he turned about the saw 
was gone. A plank, beam, or board, neg- 
The 
appropriator, if caught, is willing to pay, 
but have that plank he must, and never 
again will its original owner behold its 
shape or color. 


was haste. 


lected for a moment, disappears. 


The street was swarming with life as 
before. 
and 


Mules and horses, merchandise 
blocked the thoroughfare. 
Men in khaki and corduroy were every- 
A thousand were lined up before 
the post-office, hoping for mail. 


wagons, 


where. 
A seore 
were lazily hounding a worried-looking 
man who had recently made a new strike 
and fetched in rock of fabulous value. 
For three days and nights he had been at- 
tempting to his 
intent was to 
him back to his rich discovery. 


escape self-appointed 
follow 
There 
was no peace for him; there is no peace 
for any one in such a camp. Like the 
men who snatch a plank or a tool, the 
gold-fevered beings, unable to hire what 


guard, whose one 
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they need, will steal a horse or a whole 
conveyance, in a 
new-found field. 
willing to pay. 
Merchants, assayers, brokers, bankers, 
lawyers, dentists — these and 
innumerable others were more than rep- 
the camp. A jewelry- 
shop was selling more diamonds than 
any similar the had 
handled In addition to 


moment, to dash to a 


On returning they are 
doctors, 
resented in 


place in State 


for a year. 


his regular business, nearly every man 


in town has a mine or an interest in a 
mine. And, without exception, all these 
mines are “great big propositions,” for 
each man tells himself. It is 
marvellous with what childlike confidence 
men will believe that all they have to do 
is to drive a hole into a mountain, any- 
where, and dig out solid gold. 

The water we used that morning was 
dipped from a shallow well exposed to all 
the terrors engendered by conditions of 
no sanitation Two of the 
camp’s most visited wells are fairly in the 
centre of the one main street. Half a 
mile up on the hillside a meagre spring 
supplies a tank, from which a pipe-line 
is laid to several faucets. This is patron- 
ized by the more fastidious. The “ water- 
wagon,” consisting of a dray with six or 
its hold, is filled from 
Inserted in a 


you so 


whatsoever. 


seven barrels in 


the faucets. barrel is a 














ONE STRAIGHT STREET WHERE BuSINESS HOUSES 


FRONTED 
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piece of ordinary hose. The driver comes 
to a custgmer’s door, sucks on his hose to 
start the water siphoning out of his bar- 
the 
end into his eustomer’s five-gal'on oil-can 


rel, and then, thrusting spouting 
receptacle, fills it and charges ten cents. 
At the outskirts of the town the spirit 
of the fever knew no rest. The makers of 
and the builders of 


like 


are 


houses were 
toil-hungry bees. The 
fashioned of mud and 


Of straw there is none to spare 


bricks 
working 
“ bricks ” 
manure. 
for human houses, in a land where hay 
commands a price of seventy-five dollars a 
ton. And manure costs nothing. The 
stablemen are glad to haul it to a brick- 
yard and throw it on the ground. A 
plant for these 
of a cleared space, open to the weather, 
mule or a 
mud, or clay, 
is salted down at the end of 


making adobes consists 
a mixing-mill operated by a 


hole 


plus manure, 


horse, a wherein the 
the day, and a frame in which to mould 
the bricks. Alternate layers of clay and 
manure, properly having 
thrown into a hole beside the mill on the 
previous evening, the two men ordinarily 
employed at a vard go hotly at the work 
in the morning. One shovels the mixture 
the mixing-mill, vells at the 
horse ‘to keep him grinding round and 

i From a_ hole, below, on the 
the mixed mud _ issues 
There the second man eatches it 
his hands the 
throws it into his frame, or 
mould, until the thing is filled. He then 
the wet brick flat upon the 
earth, where it dries, in the course of a 
week or 


wetted, been 


into and 
round. 

opposite side, 
forth. 
up in 


and—yelling at 


horse 
‘dumps ” 


less, and hecomes the building 
material of an empire. 

The men I saw were in nerve-destroy- 
He who formed the bricks was 
bare of foot, as he stood in a puddle of 


ing haste. 


ice-cold ooze. He was dressed in a shirt 


and a thin and tattered pair of overalls, 
wet from waist to feet and flabbily blow- 
ing against his legs, in the bitter wind of 


the morning. He worked like a very 
fiend, clutching at the mixture of stuff, as 
it eame from the mill, with hands like 
talons. He screamed at the horse in 
strident tones. When his mould was 
filled he snatched it up and ran from his 
hole to the drying-ground, heaved the 
billet out upon the sand, and ran, like a 
figure of famine and despair, back to 
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the ooze and the toil. He snatched a 
breath to say that, selling the bricks at 
seventy-five dollars a thousand, he and his 
partner make “a little bit better than 
wages.” The bricks were four inches 
thick, nine inches wide, and fifteen inches 
long. A thousand will answer for quite 
the structure, when com- 
pleted, will defy the gnawing teeth of 
time and the elements for half a cen- 
tury, meantime excluding all manner of 
weather, either hot or cold. Let him 
who complains of making bricks without 
straw bethink him of the stable. And 
perhaps there is something kindred be- 
tween the little family domiciled in 
such a house and Him who was born in 
a manger. 

Near by the brick-yard two young men, 
New-Yorkers, college graduates, gentle- 
men, had bought themselves a lot where- 
on to make a house. They were assayers, 
neither of them than twenty-five 
years of age. They were poor—in every- 
thing grit. Together they were 
building their much-needed structure, 
with the ’dobe bricks, which they car- 
ried in their arms from the yard to the 
site of their dwelling. They had never 
laid a brick or builded anything before. 
All day long, in the cold, searching wind, 
they mixed up mud for mortar and piled 
up the units of their walls. It was a 
crooked, ill-constructed, pathetie little 
house they were making, and at nights 
their backs were aching unbearably, but 
they wrought steadily, doggedly on. And 
when they have finished, their house will 
be their castle and their workshop, all in 
one, and then against a score of com- 
petitors they must vie for the work that 
brings a livelihood. 

From a hilltop near the centre of the 
district a man may see a thousand holes 
where the human ants have burrowed 
after gold. The holes are like the tun- 
nels made by worms that eat into 8tumps 
of fallen trees—each with its grayish 
heap of refuse left at the door. Already 
a thousand men had delved into adamant, 
only to use up their last remaining penny 
and abandon the enterprise without hav- 
ing found a single “ color.” 

An ordinary mining claim extends for 
fifteen hundred feet in length and six 
hundred feet in width, over the section 
of rock and hill that a miner may select. 


a house, and 


more 


save 





THE PRIMITIVE 


Many such a claim, after being “ staked,” 
or marked out on the earth, is frequently 
subdivided and leased out on shares to as 
For one 
man who finds the precious metal there 
are always a hundred who fail. Mining, 
ordinarily, is not a business; it is merely 
a gamble. 


many as ten or more parties. 


Industry, perseverance, econ- 
omy, sobriety—none of the well-known 
In 
new camps, particularly, it is all a mat- 
ter of luck. The most deserving lose, 
along with the wise, the skilful, and the 
prudent, while the shiftless, the ignorant 

any one, in a word—may come upon 
the streaks of gold, and shame poor Alad- 
din in a night. 

The man with whom the writer bunked 
-a sober, industrious young fellow—en- 
gaged in working a lease with several 
partners. They sunk a shaft one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in depth and “ drift- 
ed” from the bottom, in their search for 
golden ore, until not a penny was left in 
their treasury. They had discovered 
absolutely nothing. The lease was aban- 
doned and all were obliged to go to 
work for wages. Day after day they had 
flung their coats across a monster dorsal 
fin of dark, voleanic rock, outjutting 
from the hill, near by, and given it never 


business virtues will insure success. 





BRICK-YARD 


a thought. 
lously rich. 


That ledge of rock was fabu- 

The leasers who followed 
them went at the ledge of hopeless-look- 
ing porphyry, on top of the ground, and 
found it fairly shot full of gold. They 
channelled it out, as men might channel 
for a ditch, and removed over fifty sacks 
of ore, worth four hundred dollars a sack. 

On another lease two partners drove a 


hole in the ground with an eagerness so 
hot and blind, in their fever to get below 
to riches, that they shovelled their way 
through gold worth a million of dollars, 


and cast it out 
fellow 


abounded 


the waste. Two 
beings, well aware that gold 
at the “grass roots,” sat by 
and watched—watched like two patient 
harpies for the men on the lease to ex- 
pend their final dollar and abandon the 
last faint hope in their breasts. Three 
months of toil and hardship and denial 
were required to break the eager spirits, 
to beat them—clean them out! Three 
months the vultures waited and made no 
sign; and their moment finally came to 
feed on the dead aspirations of men whose 
ears had been deaf to the knock of 
Fortune at the door. No sooner had the 
lease changed hands than the new pos- 
sessors began to shovel up the stuff they 
knew for gold. The gravel there was so 


with 
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rich in precious metal that the owners 
dared not trust it in sacks. 
empty 


It was gar- 
which were 
up tightly before they were 
There rock in that hole 
that any man would fling away as worth- 
less, and in just a ton of it Jade Nature 
was concealing gold worth two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

In one instance a miner snatched five 
for his own. He was presently 
land poor and found himself obliged to 
sell a portion of his holdings for capital 
to work the remainder. 
hundred 
claims. 


nered in oil-cans, 
soldered 


shipped. was 


claims 


He received one 
for two of his 
The man to whom he sold dug 
fortune. The 
claims produced nothing. 

One “lucky devil” bought a fifth in- 
terest in two claims for the sum of forty 
dollars. In less than six months he had 
netted therefrom over $200,000; and he 
still retained a hold upon the property. 

From the first the place was called a 
“poor man’s camp.” The mining ex- 
perts “turned it down”; the rich ex- 
ploiters of the game declared it all a 
“false alarm.” The poor man dug out 
gold by the barrelful. 

I came 


dollars each 


out a remaining three 


the 
Two 
were piano-men, travelling on their new- 
made rounds. One on 


the town on 
stage, with twelve other passengers. 


away from 


the outside was 
riding with his 
weapon in his hands, to meet any highway 
contingencies that might arise. Three of 
the men were prisoners, in charge of a 


a shotgun messenger, 
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deputy sheriff, who was taking them all 
io the nearest jail, a two days’ ride away. 
They had a monster bottle of whiskey 
as a solace to their feelings. An enfente 
cordiale more pronounced than that which 
existed between prisoners and custodian 
would be practically impossible. They 
ealle) him Bill, gave him drinks from 
their bottle, and otherwise treated him 
precisely as one of themselves. The crime 
for which they were about to serve the 
county was attempted highway robbery. 
Such is the camp on the desert. When 
the winter the doctors there 
predict, the rains will seep through pol- 
luted soil into all the wells in the place. 
Like rats in a trap the careless will perish. 
This is the law; this is the history of 
Mamraon’s fevered votaries. And many 
an innocent, “ unfit ” to survive the hard- 
ships and the woes, will be numbered in 
the sacrifice. The men responsible for all 
those empty bottles will die in the first 
sharp stage of pneumonia. A few will 
have the sheer vitality to totter into the 
second stage and meet the summons there. 
The day will come when the fever will 
have run its course. Even then a mining- 
camp will always be a mining-camp, and 
like no other community extant. But on 
that day the men will build a little school- 
house, and a housewife will plant a tiny 
and stw some seeds of hollyhock. 
And from this little town, as a centre of 
refuge, the tireless human cruisers will 
again venture forth, bearing the germ of 
empire into the trackless desolation. 


comes, SO 


tree 


Sufficit 


BY JOHN B. 


WE are alone! 


TABB 


The night-winds moan 
For envy, and the sobbing rain 


Protests in 


vain. 
How deep their darkness! 


But our night, 


Than day more bright, 
Needs not the glimmering orbs above, 


But only Love. 

















BY KATE 
(In his hand.) 
Tue Garpen. Nest. March 20 
PRING has returned; I have been 
working in the greenhouses, but 
with the sashes raised to let in 
the mild air. The seedlings are well 
up, and as I returned to the house 
through the garden the scent of the 
earth was sweet in my nostrils. If 
this warmth lasts, the borders must be 
uncovered. How soon it will be awake 
my garden—and the pleasing out-of- 
door labor will begin again! Work in 
the glass-houses is never so enthralling, 
but as I tend the growing things my 
thoughts are of the day when they may 
be moved out into the free air. 

Just now the full glad ery of the 
robins lured me out-of-doors, and then, 
a sweet truth rushing to my memory, I 
must needs come to find my wife and 
open my heart to her. But, lo! no wife 
do I find, though, 


“Room after room, 
I hunt the house through 
We inhabit together,” 


and discover sweet evidence of her in 
every room. No doubt the robins have 
called her also. 

Well, since I must have speech, I will 
turn to this book—The Book of Life 
we eall it: we who began to make record 
within these covers upon the evening of 
our marriage-day. 

It is our confidant when either is away 
and the heart cries out for uttered speech; 
and here, too, we keep record of the sweet 
happenings of our days. It is a con- 
tinuous mutual love-letter, is it not ?— 
since no eyes but our own may peep with- 
in, until that far day when our children, 
perhaps, may read here the record of 
happy lives. 

My wife—how my heart pounds still 
when T speak or write the word! Is it 
true? Is she a reality, or still the dear 
lady of my dreams? Nay, nay; 





The Bluebird’s Return 


WHITING 


PATCH 





‘A spirit, yet a woman, too.” 


I have held her in my arms and she did 
not fade from me, and this once silent 
room speaks always of her now. 

In the rocker yonder lies a bit of sewing 
—fragrant and soft and sweet it is, I know, 
and fraught with dreams; behind the door 
hangs her blessed little pinafore (how 
often I have buttoned it for her!); she 
has left one of my books in the window- 
seat, and here upon my writing-table, in- 
stead of her own, lies a bundle of manu- 
script (the new bird-book she is at work 
upon), with her pen beside it. 

Dear Lady Wife, do you know it is 
just a year since I wrote you that first 
letter—the letter about the bluebird—the 
little lady bluebird who haunted this 
lonely dwelling until she had made me 
understand my loneliness, until she had 
shown me my own heart and told me that 
I wanted you? Yes, and I wrote that 
first letter begging you to interpret for 
me her speech, because I knew you to be 
all wise in the ways of birds. You would 
have me believe that she was a harbinger 
of gladness. How right you were! The 
joy of those my bluebirds in their nest- 
ing-time taught me my need of you. 

*Twas a happy spring-time and a hap- 
pier summer, for I found you, my dear! 
Yes, I must needs leave my garden and 
go with eager feet and trembling heart 
to the portal of your Bird-house. My 
“Lady of the Birds” I called you—do 
you remember’—and I was just “ The 
Gardener ” to you then; but my bluebird 
had taught me speech, and at last you 
listened. “It must be before the Garden 
sleeps,” I pleaded, and so it was Sep- 
tember when you came. 

A few late roses still waited to welcome 
you, and all the autumn flowers bloomed 
their best. The clematis hung a feathery 
bridal veil above the door, and a bowlful 
of shy gentians stood upon the study 
table, opening wide their fringed blue 
eyes to meet your own. 





as, 
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And do you remember, dear Bird Lady, 
how that evening we wreathed with flow- 
ers the little bird home in the apple- 
tree—the wee house I had builded there 
for lady bluebird? You gathered 
the blossoms and handed them up to me, 
The bluebirds were not there to see, but 
we did it 


our 


in gratitude to her. 

I wonder will she come again this year 
to say, “I 
in sweet woman fashion ¢ 

A year ago to-day 


to greet us In our garden nest 
told you so,” 
since I wrote that 
has stolen in behind 
me, this Eve of my Eden, and is reading 
shoulder—so no 
to write the rest! 


letter, and now—she 


over my there is need 


(In her hand.) 
EvENING 
I have been reading it over, my dear 
“Adam.” You have a rare memory for 
a man, but, oh, have not told the 
half, and those dream-children of ours 
will ask for more, maybe, when we are 


vou 


no longer here to answer questions. 

Do you not remember that 7 thought it 
would be wise to wait until this coming 
spring-time for our wedding-day? but be- 
cause you were so alone and so impatient 
of delays I came when you wanted me, 
although there was no time to make ready 
in the usual housewifely fashion. 

You declared, you know, that my old 
gowns were beautiful enough, and that 
all I actually new was a ruffled 
pinafore made like that of a little school- 
girl you once knew! Dear, you are still 
all your years. 
thing you did not tell 
of that evening we home,—how, 
after the darkness shut out the garden 
for us, you built a welcoming fire on the 
hearth here, but would not let me 
sit in the low rocker that had been wait- 
ing for me so long until you had brought 
in a spray of bridal from the 
poreh and wreathed it about my little 
rocking throne. How often I have sat 
there since, with you near by! 

And, vou dear forgetful Gardener, you 
said nothing of the winter—this 
hlessed, blessed winter just fading ;—the 
long days when we have gazed out at a 
garden all 


needed 


a great boy, for 


And there is one 


grave 


came 


vou 


clematis 


have 


abloom with 
tramped afar in the still woods 
and fields. Then there have the 
indoor days of joyous work, and the long 


snowflakes, or 
white 
been 
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firelit evenings when we read together 
or talked and dreamed before the fire, 
and told each the other all about the past 
or wondered together over the future. 

Then came the day when I heard the 
chickadee call plaintively for “ Phebe,” 
and knew that spring must be whispering 
to the dear nature-children, although the 
snow still hid our garden; and now the 
robins are blithely meeting the lingering 
cold of the early mornings, and I’ve heard 
the seng-sparrows, and seen the heaven- 
kissed bluebird 


“ Shifting his light load of song from post 
to post.” 


My field-glasses are near, ready to be 
seized at an instant’s notice, for the win- 
dows stand wide most of the day lest I 
miss a new note as I sit sewing (new 
work for me, but most engaging), or wri- 
ting on the book. It is nearly ready for 
the printer (the manuscript is on my 
own writing-table now, sir!), but the 
story of our own bluebird may not be 
recorded there. Will she come again ? 


April 19. 

A cold late spring; we have only just 
planted the sweet- peas together — my 
Gardener and I. The garden is just be- 
ginning to wake up. <A few English 
daisies are in bloom, and the tulips and 
nareissus peeping through the earth. 

But out in Nature’s wider garden 
things are not quite so diffident. The 
maple and ash are in blossom, and I found 
a handful of shy little innocents yester- 
day. To-day there were anemones under 
the great oak on the edge of our woods, 
and the violet buds showed blue. 


Closer to Mother Nature’s heart, these 


flowers, 


Than any others; these her babies are, 
The child flowers of the year, and never far 
From her warm bosom stray. 


(In his hand.) 
May1t 

A lgte season, but T carried in the first 
handful of golden daffodils this morning 
for my Bird Lady’s desk. She had not 
to write her thanks this time—a sweeter 
and simpler method sufficing. It is a 
wonderful spring. I have been instruct- 
ing my Eve in the mysteries of seed- 
sowing. 





THE 


(In her hand.) 
May 12 

The first flush of green hangs like a 
lelicate veil over the landscape. 

There ’s oriole in 
is flame-colored coat flashing among the 
white 
osy, and a pair of flickers are occupying 


an the cherry-tree, 


blossoms. The orchard is growing 


their home in an old tree there—as for 
some years past, R. tells me; but no one 
has eome to live in the bluebird’s cottage, 


“ Gladness on wings, 
The bobolink, is here!” 


T heard his merry “ brook of laughter ” 
this morning, and hurried across the way 
to the hay-field in pursuit of him. What 
a joyous creature he is! 

a glory of bloom— 
hyacinths and jonquils, tulips and iris— 
all spring’s early children are awake. 


Our garden is in 


They touch my heart to new music. 


(In his hand.) 
May 20 
I seem not to do my share in filling 
the pages of this our book, and the wife 
chides. Dear heart, I am so busy living 
there is no time, nor little need, for words. 


(In her hand.) 


Oh, we are kinfolk, she and I, 
The little mother bird all brown, 
Who broods upon her nest on high 
And with her soft, bright eyes looks down 
To read the secret of my heart— 
We two from all the world apart! 


She dreams there in her swaying nest, 
I dream here ‘neath my sheltering vine; 
The same love feathered. breast 
That my heart-throb seem divine. 
We both dream ‘neath the same kind sky— 
The small brown bird and I. 


stirs her 


makes 
mother 


(In his hand.) 

Fune r 
working in the garden this 
evening, as I like well to do in the cool 
of the day. Robin had been singing his 
cheery vesper song for me—nay, the van- 
ity of mortals!—he was singing to his 
hidden mate, and my heart began to call 
for mine, when, lo! I lifted my eyes and 
saw her coming toward me. So T had 
ence seen her in my dreams, moving slow- 
ly down the garden paths, caressing the 
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bending roses with her light touch as 
they caught at her passing gown. Now, 
as one in a dreqm again, I could not rise 
even to meet her, but waited upon my 
knees in all lowliness and reverence till 
she drew near and laid her hand upon 
my head. 

Perhaps she had seen the light upon 
my face, for she exclaimed, all tenderly, 
though with laughter in her eyes, “ Arise, 
sir knight!” 

“The dreams have all come true!” I 
cried, as I sprang up. - 

“No,” she said, softly, a lovely color 
in her face, 
true.” 


“no; some are only coming 

And fear clutched at my heart, or some- 
thing akin to fear; but I threw it back 
savagely and drew her into the shelter 
of my arms, and the sweet joy in her 
face banished all but joy from mine. 

Dear God, there is no room for fear or 
misery in this garden ground! 


(In her hand.) 

Fuly 2. 

She has come back our Lady Bluebird! 

T was sitting near the window, busy 
with my blessed needlework, when I heard 
Robert exclaim, and 
her on the sill. She glanced from one 
to the other of us, murmuring softly, 
and then her little shining eyes sought 
mine, and I 
standing in 
several 


looking up, I saw 


under- 
She perched there 
for we did not move. 
Then we heard a call from the apple- 
tree, and, like an obedient little wife, she 
flew to join her mate. Why have they 
returned now? It is past nesting-time, 
so it cannot be remembrance of the last 
year’s home alone that has brought them 
hither. R. is surely the same 
bird. He remembers well the little anx- 
ious face and the notes of the voice. Oh, 
I am glad to her! But why has 
she come ? 


am sure there was 
them! 
moments, 


says it 


see 


Fuly 10 
The bluebird still appears daily and 
talks with us at the window. I see them 
both often. Sometimes they perch on 
our cottage roof and commune together 
in their own lovely tongue. 
Again they go 


to the apple-tree and 
flutter curiously in and about their tiny 


home of a year ago. But our dwell- 
ing and ourselves seem to be the little 
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lady’s chief interest. Is she a wandering 
apirit with another heavenly message in 
her heart ¢ 
(In his hand.) 
Yuly 20 

I have seen them to-day—the bluebirds 

hovering about their old home. They 
eem rather more sedate than last sum- 
mer. I have no doubt that, nesting-time 
over for the year, the younglings all 
a-wing, they are taking a little silver- 
wedding journey—as we shall do no doubt 
me day!—and of course they must re- 
visit this ‘their first happy abiding-place. 
[Incidentally she, the little lady, is cu- 
rious as to the destiny of this strange 
man of the garden who so troubled her 
anxious spirit last year, and calls daily 
to see if all is well with the dwellers in 
the larger bird-cot. 


(In her hand.) 

“Tneidentally”—oh, you man! IJ 
know why she has come. We have talked 
together at the window, she and I. You 
learned her language a year ago. Have 
you forgotten the “bird Greek” since 
then, dear? I will tell you a secret. 1 
am going to dedicate the new little book 
to our Lady Bluebird. 


Night had fallen upon the garden. 
The day flowers drooped their heads in 
dewy slumber; a bird moved drowsily 
in the branches now and then, disturbed 
in his dreams for the moment; but the 
primroses had opened their golden hearts 
to the night, wooing the wakeful moths 
with lovely fragrance, and in the Gar- 
dener’s cottage a light was burning. 

Its ravs fell across the lilac-bushes 
and the tall lady hollyhocks that brushed 
against the window, until the dark of 
night gave way to gray, and the eastern 
skies were flushed with the first rosy 
promise of a new day. Then the birds 
who dwelt in the garden awoke and 
preened their feathers; the blossoms lift- 
ed dew-washed faces; and the flowers and 
the birds in that first hush of early dawn 
seemed listening, waiting. 

At last through the open window flut- 
tered a little ery—the helpless, protesting 
ery of a new-born child. 

As though in response the birds broke 
into joyous song, and a soft breeze wafted 
the garden fragrance toward that window. 


It was dawn, and the little child had 
come—the little child for whom the gar- 
den had been waiting. 

The man of the garden came out from 
his wife’s room, and his grave face spoke 
of the night’s vigil and of the awe of 
a new experience. He sank in her chair 
by the writing-table, dropping his head 
upon his aris, and, there alone, sobbed 
as a man may fronting a great joy or a 
great sorrow. 

When he lifted his face at last, joy 
alone brooded in his wondering eyes. 
He turned toward the window and found 
that he was no longer alone, for there 
on the middle ledge perched the lady 
bluebird. Again her throat was stirred 
by a gentle note, and the man responded 
to the question in her tiny eyes. 

“All is well, little bird,” he said, in 
a low voice,—* all is well. Now I know— 
I know your seerets. Life has taught us 
both. Did you come to tell me that?” 

The bird responded, as once before, to 
his human speech by a tender flutelike 
murmur suggestive of all sweet womanly 
things. Then she opened her wings and 
left him. 

The man arose and went out to the 
garden, and bared his head to the blessed 
air and drank in the sweetness about him. 

“Praise Him for me, dear growing 
things!” his soul cried out to these 
familiar friends of his lifetime; “lift 
your golden hearts in praise to the 
Creator who has given it to us, His 
human children, to also know the joy of 
blossoming-time. 

“ Sing, little feathered folk! Our Lady 
of the Birds is safe with her nestling! 

“ Praise the good God, for His bounty 
hath made me dumb.” 

He bent above a bed of fragrant blos- 
soms and gathered a dewy handful. Then 
he returned to the Chamber of Peace, 
and stooping over the dear face that 
turned to greet him, laid the flowers upon 
her pillow as their lips met silently. 
“These from the Garden,” he whispered 
at last, touehing the flowers, “and your 
little friends of the tree top send greeting. 
She, the Mother Bluebird, was waiting 
at the window to welcome our little boy.” 

A smile flashed across the happy eyes 
he gazed into. “That is why she came 
back,” was the quiet answer. “ Didn’t 
you know?” 
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EXCAVATIONS BY 


FIORELLI 


(1865-75) 


What Herculaneum Offers to 
Archeeology 


CHARLES 


BY 


Vice-president Hellenic Society, and Member of Counci 


MONG the famous sites where the 
treasures of ancient Greek civili- 
zation, its art and~literature, are 

to be found, none equals that of Hercu- 
laneum for the promise it holds out to 
the modern excavator. There is 
aggeration in this statement. Even 
Athens, Olympia, and Delphi have not 
yielded what, in the slight and more ten- 
tative excavations of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that one small city, covered by the 
eruption of Vesuvius in the year 79 a.p., 
has already given to the world. I further 
maintain in all sobriety that, if we ignore 
for the moment the Elgin marbles as re- 
gards Athens, the Hermes of Praxiteles 
as regards Olympia, and the Bronze 
Charioteer found at Delphi, one sin- 
gle villa excavated in the time of 


no ex- 


WALDSTEIN, 


PN.D., L.H.D. 


British Archzological School, Athens, Rome, etc 


Cario III., from 1750 to 1760, at Hereu- 
laneum, has yielded more remarkable and 
genuine treasures of Greek art, especially 
of bronzes and of Greek literature in 
legible papyri—all in the most perfect 
state of preservation—than the great ex- 
eavations of any one of the three famous 
centres of ancient life which I have just 
mentioned have brought to light. More- 
over, the ground-plans of that villa, which 
the Italian archeologist De Petra has 
published, together with the Spanish diary 
of the finds, show that even this villa, 
covered up after it had been excavated, 
had not been completely disclosed, and 
that a considerable portion still waits to 
yield up its treasures. 

I am far from meaning that Her- 
culaneum contained treasures to be 
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Whether this be the villa of 
Piso or not, it certainly Was 
the country home of a Roman 
of foremost eminence, wealth, 
and culture. Fortunately this 
prominent Roman possessed 
an artistic taste of great versa- 
tility if not eatholicity. There 
is hardly a period of Greek art 
which, from the finds made in 
that villa, is not represented 





by some striking specimen 
in most perfect preservation. 
These works range from the 
beginning of the fifth century 
B.c., When archaic convention- 
ality still counteracts the free 
rendering of nature in sculp- 
ture, through the glorious age 
ot Pericles, onward through 
the fourth century B.c., when 
Seopas and Praxiteles eternal- 
ized Hellenic grace, through 
the vigorous age of Alexander 
the Great, into the decline 
ushered in by his followers in 
the East, until the Greek spirit 
is reflected in the Greco- 
Roman art of the Empire and 
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compared with those of Athens, Olym- maintains its spirit in portraiture—the 
pia, and Delphi, where thousands of whole of the broad current of art check- 
masterpieces had their home in ancient ed, blocked, and preserved under the vol 
days. We must never forget that for canie cover of Vesuvius’s disastrous erup- 
centuries after the classic age barba- tion in 79 A.D. 

rous hordes of all races and climes, From the scores of perfect works found 
ending with Christian iconoclasts, swept 


over these centres of ancient culture and 
destroyed or carried off the treasures they 
contained, It is almost a miracle that so 
many beautiful works should ever have 
remained for the modern excavator to re- 





store to light. Herculaneum is the only 
centre—which as a provincial town repre- 
sented some portion of what is best in 
Hellenic civilization—that by the action 
of Vesuvius, destructive at the time, was 
arrested and fixed for all ages beneath 
its covering as it was at the time of its 
life nearly two thousand years ago. 

The eminent scholar Comparetti has 
maintained, with the support of an im- 
pressive mass of evidence, that this villa 
was probably that of the famous L. Ca- 
purnius Piso, the father-in-law of 
Cesar and the adversary of Cicero, 
against whom one of the famous orations 
of the great Roman orator is directed. 
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From a mural painting on marble 


in this villa, let us select but a few speci- 
mens to illustrate the representative 
character of its owner’s collection. The 
wonderful Dancing Maidens, six in num- 
ber, are life-size bronzes in most perfect 
preservation. In the writer’s opinion 
they are most perfect specimens of Greek 
art in that interesting transition from 
archeism to the highest period of free- 
dom during the first half of the fifth 
century B.c. They have a certain quaint- 
ness of reserve, if not restraint, in pose and 
in technique which belongs to the earlier 
period, merging into the natural grace of 
the higher period of freedom. Their po- 
sition corresponds to that of the predeces- 
sors of Raphael in Italian painting. 


The transition from the fifth to the 
fourth century B.c. is illustrated by the 
youth’s head in bronze, while the work of 
Scopas is well represented by the marble 
bust showing the treatment of eyes char- 
acteristic of that artist. 

The Praxitelean style is brought home 
to us in the beautiful draped female 
figure of life-size marble. The art of 
Lysippus is adequately conveyed in the 
seated Hermes or Mercury, a most per- 
fect life-size bronze showing in the 


preservation of the patina or polish the 


marvellous preservation of objects com- 
ing from Herculaneum. 

Among the numerous Roman portraits 
of the fourth century I will select but 
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itself 
the 
widespread 
that, 
was 
and 
was 
ered with lava, and that 
the hardness of that ma- 
terial made 
difficult if 


sible. 


fact of 
counteract 
but 
prehension 


ought to 
strange 
misap- 

while 
Pompeii covered 
with cinders 
Herculaneum 


ashes, 


CcovVv- 


excavation 
not 
All geologists and 


impos- 


archeologists of note aré 

that no 
from 
A.D. 


lava is- 
sued the eruption 
of 79 Herculaneum 
was covered by a torrent 
of mud 
ashes and cinders mixed 
with water. The 
which covers it, so far 
from favor- 
able to the preservation 


agreed 


consisting of 
mass 
being less 
of objects, is much more 


favorable than that 
which covers Pompeii. 








SPECIMEN OF MANUSCRIPT BY 


one life-size called 
but Comparetti to 
represent Piso himself, which shows most 
fully how the high spirit of Greek art is 
preserved in Roman portraiture. From 
the domain of painting I will select but 
instance, 


bronze, commonly 


Seneca, believed by 


one It is a picture in marble 
Astra Galizedontes, the 
Players,” which brings 
us much more adequately than 


representing 

“ Knucklebone 
home to 
the best of the mural paintings from an- 
tiquity the charm of Greek 
painting. It is not beyond the realm of 
nay, of probability—that we 
may some day find one of the original 


grace and 


possibility 


panel pictures by the great painters of 


ancient Greece, which will prove to mod- 
ern students that Greek painting stood 
on the level of 
Greek sculpture. 

It is important to bear in mind that, 
naturally all the best works in the mu- 
seum of Naples, especially the bronzes, 
came from Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. 


same excellence as did 


not from 


What is most striking is the marvel- 
lous preservation of these works. This 


PHILODEMUS 


Pompeii was _ partially 
covered with hot 
and pumice-stones, which 
burnt or damaged the 
As it not wholly 
the inhabitants re- 
turned and dug up some of their great- 
treasures. Herculane im, on the 
other hand, had its actual life, arrested 
at the highest point, securely preserved 


ashes 


works of 


ce »vered, 


art. 
moreover, 


was 


est 
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From Piso’s Villa 





WHAT HERCULANEUM 
rom depredation, to the depth of eighty 


et, by a material which preserved in- 
et the most delicate specimens which 
to us in a state 
erfect as to be really remarkable. 

The 


portant 


ve come down so 


most im- 
of these 


OF 


FERS TO ARCHAOLOGY. 


hand, was the favorite resort of wealthy 


Romans, who built beautiful villas there. 
in our from modern 
Rome settle for the summer at Sorrento 


and Castellamare. 


times people 


as 
We have reason to be 
lieve that the 


Balbi, 





lelicate objects 
re manuscripts, 
f which that 
one villa pro- 
duced 1750. The 
of preser- 
is illus- 
one 


state 

vation 
trated by 
specimen,  giv- 
two 
from the 
of the 
ophe r 


ng pages 
works 
philos 
Philode 
Unfortu 
the 
the 


spe- 


mus. 
nately 
of 


was a 


possessor 
villa 
cialist, a student 
of Epicurean 
philosophy. 
While 


In art 


his taste 
for- 


tunately so eath- 


was 


olie, his taste in 
literature was 
narrowed down 


by his special 
Piso 
friend and 
of the 
philosopher 
Philo. Already 
sixty-five copies 
of that author’s 
works have been 


he nt. 
the 
protector 


was 





Agrip- 
pina, Servilia, 
the mother of 
Brutus and mis- 
of 
Piso, and 
others had 
villas at 
laneum. 
these 


tress Cresar, 
many 
their 
Hereu- 
Not all 
prominent 
Romans were 
and 
houses 


specialists, 
their 
must have con- 
libraries 
with the stand- 
ard works of 
classical litera- 
ture. We may 
thus hope to find 
all the 


tained 


missing 
masterpieces of 
and Ro- 
man literature: 
the poems. of 
Sapho, the whole 
works of Menan- 
der, the missing 
tragedies of 
-Eschylus and 
Sophocles and 
Euripides, the 
lost books of 
Livy, and _per- 
haps notes bear- 
upon the 


Greek 


ing 








found among 
the papyri. 

Yet the city 
of Herculaneum 
contained 
such 


STATUE FROM 


In style of 
many 

villas, 
from Pompeii. 


herein it differed 
Pompeii was a common- 
place provincial town devoted exclusive- 
ly to it not the resort 
of wealthy and cultured Romans. It was 
essentially illiterate. No manuscript can 
he proved to have been found there. It is 
true a wax tablet with writing has been 
found; yet 
auctions. 


and 


commerce ; was 


this contains— receipts of 
Herculaneum, on the other 


earliest periods 
and the 
of Christianity. 
The prospect 
vast and mo- 
mentous that we can hardly allow our- 
selves to dwell upon it. 


Piso’s VILLA origin 


Praxiteles 
is 


so 


In the eighteenth century excavations 
were undertaken which were filled in 

There were periodical excava- 
the last and best of them by 
Fiorelli in the sixties of the nineteenth 
century. Nothing has ever been done on 
a large and adequate scale, and nothing 
at all since the work of Fiorelli. The 


again. 
tions, 
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wuncient remains, 


‘annot be any one 


especially not of the Italians, who have 
done and are doing so much for the caus 
if history and archwology, to undertake 
the task. The only way it can and ought 


to be done is by the active cooperation 
of the 

My plan, which with the consent of the 
been suc- 
civilized na- 
is that national committees, repre- 
senting all the nation and 
should be formed 
n every civilized country to collect funds 
and to central 
future trustees 


whole CLV lized world. 


Italian government I have 


cessfully urging upon the 
tions, 
classes in 
headed by the rulers, 
with a inter- 


(the 


coopnerat 


national conmittes 
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of this fund) in selecting an interna- 
tional staff to do this work in conformity 
with the Italian laws, the finds to remain 
in a museum on the spot. The president 
of this international committee is to be 
the King of Italy, with members repre- 
senting the interests of archeology and of 


the city of Naples, and one representative 
from each contributing nation. 


Besides the consent of the King of 
Italy and his government, the President 
of the French Republic and his govern- 
ment, the German Emperor and Count 
Von Biilow, the Imperial Chancellor, 
and President Roosevelt have promised to 
put themselves at the head of their na- 
tional committees. In England and in 
Austria strong committees are now being 
formed, and other states are being drawn 
into the great enterprise. 

It is thus not only for the great gains 
to history, archwology, and art that this 
must commend itself to all 
nations and individuals, but 
the first great endeavor to 
assert the peaceful unity of the civilized 
world in active cooperation to restore 
and to confirm an important side of their 
past, upon which their own civilization 
is essentially based. As a new type of 
international work it will prepare the 
way for similar cooperative endeavors in 
other spheres than those of science and art. 


cause civi- 
lized 


cause it is 


be- 





The Marriage of William Ashe 


BY 


CHAPTER XxXI 
ITTY fell back in silence, staring 
kK at William. She loosened her 
mantle and threw it off, then she 
sat down in a chair near the wood fire, 
and bent over it shivering. 
“Of course you didn’t mean that, 
William ?” she said, at last. 
Ashe turned. 
“T should not have said it unless I 
had meant every word of it. It is of 
course the only thing to be done.” 


Kitty looked at him miserably. “ But 


you can’t mean that—that you'll resign 
because of that book ?” 

She pulled it towards her and turned 
over the pages with a hand that trembled. 
“ That would be too foolish!” 

Ashe made no reply. He was standing 


before the fire, with his hands in his 
pockets, and a face half absent, half 
ironical, as though his mind followed the 
sequences of a far-distant future. 

“William!”—she caught the sleeve of 
his coat with a little ery,—* I wrote that 
book because I thought it would help you.” 

His attention came back to her. 

“Yes, Kitty, I believe you did.” 

She gulped down a sob. His tone was 
so odd, so remote. 

“Many people have done such things. 
I know they have. Why—why, it was 
only meant—as a skit—to make. people 
laugh! There’s no harm in it, William.” 

Ashe, without speaking, took up the 
book, and looked back at certain pages, 
which he seemed to have marked. Kit- 
ty’s feeling as she watched him was the 
feeling of the condemned culprit, held 
dumb and strangled in the grip of his 
own sense of justice, and yet passionately 
conscious how much more he could say 
for himself than anybody is ever likely 
to say for him. 

“When did you have the first idea of 
this book, Kitty?” 

“About a year ago,” she said, in a 
low voice. 
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“In October ?—At Haggart ?” 

Kitty nodded. 

Ashe thought. Her admission took him 
back to the autumn weeks at Haggart, 
after the Cliffe crisis, and the rearrange- 
ment of the Ministry in the July of that 
year. He well remembered that those 
weeks had been weeks of special happiness 
for both of them. Afterwards, the winter 
had brought many renewed qualms and 
vexations. But, in that period, between 
the storms of the session and Kitty’s 
escapades in the hunting-field, memory re- 
called a tender melting-time,—a time rich 
in hidden and exquisite hours, when with 
Kitty on his breast, lip to lip, and heart 
to heart, he had reaped, as it seemed to 
him, the fruits of that indulgence which, 
as he knew, his mother scorned. And, 
at that very moment, behind his back, 
out of his sight, she had begun this 
atrocious thing. 

He locked at her again,—the bitterness 
almost at his lips, almost beyond his 
control. 

“T wish I knew what could have been 
your possible object in writing it?” 

She sat up and confronted him. The 
color flamed back again into her pale 
cheeks. 

“You know I told you—when we had 
that talk in London—that I wanted to 
write. I thought it would be good for 
me—would take my thoughts off—well, 
what had happened. And I began to 
write this—and it amused me to find [ 
could do it—and I suppose I got carried 
away. I loved describing you, and 
glorifying you—and I loved making 
caricatures of Lady Parham—and all the 
people I hated. I used to work at it 
whenever you were away—or T was dull 
and there was nothing to do.” 

“Did it never occur to you,” said 
Ashe, interrupting, “that it might get 
you—get us both—into trouble, and that 
you ought to tell me?” 

She wavered. 
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“No!” she said, at last. “I never did 
mean to tell you, while I was writing it. 
You know I don’t tell lies, William! The 
real fact is I was afraid you’d stop it.” 

“Good God!” He threw up his hands 
with a sound of amazement, then thrust 
them again into his pockets and began 
to pace up and down. 

“But then,” she resumed, “I thought 
you’d soon get over it, and that it was 
funny,—and everybody would laugh— 
and you’d laugh—and there would be an 
end of it.” 

He turned and stared at her. “ Frank- 
ly, Kitty!—I don’t understand what you 
ean be made of! You imagined that 
that sketch of Lord Parham ”—he struck 
the open page—“ a sketch written by my 
wife, describing my official chief—when 
he was my guest—under my own roof— 
with all sorts of details of the most in- 
timate and offensive kind—mocking his 
speech—his manners—his little personal 
ways—charging him with being the cor- 
rupt tool of Lady Parham, disloyal to 
his colleagues, a man not to be trusted,— 
and justifying all this by a sort of evi- 
dence, that you could only have got as 
my wife and Lord Parham’s hostess :— 
you actually supposed that you could 
write and publish that/—without in the 
first place its being plain to every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry that you had written 
it,—and in the next, without making it 
impossible for your husband to remain 
a colleague of the man you had treated 
in such a way? Kitty!—you are not a 
stupid woman! Do you really mean to 
say that you could write and publish this 
book without knowing that you were do- 
ing a wrong action ?’—which, so far from 
serving me, could only damage my career 
irreparably? Did nothing—did no one 
warn you’—if you were determined to 
keep such a secret from your husband 
whom it most concerned ?” 

He had come to stand beside her, both 
hands on the back of a chair,—stooping 
forward to emphasize his words,—the 
lines of his fine face and noble brow 
contracted by anger and pain. 

“Mr. Darrell warned me,” said Kitty, 
in a low voice, as though those imperious 
eyes compelled the truth from her, “ but 
of course I didn’t believe him.” 

“Darrell!” cried Ashe, in amazement, 
— “Darrell! You confided in him?” 
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“T told him all about it. 
who took it to a publisher.” 

“Tlound!” said Ashe, between 
teeth. “So that was his revenge.” 

“ Oh, you needn’t blame him too much.” 
said Kitty, proudly, not understanding 
the remark. “He wrote to me not long 
ago to say it was horribly unwise,—and 
that he washed his hands of it.” 

“ Aye—when he’d done the deed!— 
When did you show it him?” said Ashe, 
impetuously. 

“ At Haggart—in August.” 

“Et tu, Brute!” said Ashe, turning 
away. “ Well, that’s done with. Now 
the only thing to do is to face the music. 
I go home. Whatever can be done to 
withdraw the book from circulation | 
shall of course do; but I gather fron 
this precious letter”—he held up th« 
note which had been enclosed in the 
parcel—* that some thousands of copic- 
have already been ordered by the book- 
sellers, and a few distributed to ‘ persons 
in high places.’ ” 

“William,” she said, in despair, catch- 
ing his arm again,—“ listen. I offered 


It was he 


his 


the man two hundred pounds only yes- 
terday to stop it.” 


Ashe laughed. 

“ What did he reply ?” 

“He said it was impossible. 
copies had been already issued.” 

“ The review copies, no doubt. By next 
week there will be, I should say, five 
thousand in the shops. Your man under- 
stands his business, Kitty. This is the 
kind of puff preliminary he has been 
seattering about.” 

And with sparkling eyes he handed to 
her a printed slip containing an outline 
of the book for the information of the 
booksellers. ‘ 

It drew attention to the extraordinary 
interest of the production, as a painting 
of the upper class by the hand of one 
belonging to its inmost circle. “ People 
of the highest social and political im- 
portance will be recognized at once; the 
writer handles Cabinet Ministers and 
their wives with equal freedom, and with 
a touch betraying the closest and most 
intimate knowledge. Details hitherto 
quite unknown to the public of min- 
isterial combinations and intrigues,— 
especially of the feminine influences in- 
volved—will be found here in their light- 
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est and most amusing form. A certain 
famous Fancy Ball will be identified 
without difficulty. Scathing as some of 
the portraits are, the writer is by no 
means merely cynical. The central fig- 
ure of the book is a young and rising 
statesman, whose aim and hopes are 
touched with a loving hand,—the charm 
\f the portrait being only equalled by 
the venom with which the writer assails 
those who have thwarted or injured his 
hero. But our advice is simply— Buy 
and Read!’ Conjecture will run wild 
about the writer. All we can say is that 
the most romantic or interesting surmise 
that can possibly be formed will fall far 
short of the reality.” 

“The beast is a shrewd beast!” said 
Ashe, as he raised himself from the stoop- 
ing position in which he had been fol- 
lowing the sentences over Kitty’s shoul- 
der. “He knows that the public will 
rush for his wares! How much money 
did he offer you, Kitty?” 

He turned sharply on his heel to wait 
for her reply. 

“A hundred pounds,” said Kitty, al- 
most inaudibly, “and a hundred more if 
five thousand sold.” She had returned 
again to her crouching attitude over 
the fire. 

“Generous! —upon my word!” said 
Ashe, seornfully turning over the two 
thick-leaved, loosely printed Mudie vol- 
umes. “A guinea to the public, I 
suppose,—fifteen shillings to the trade. 
Darrell didn’t exactly advise you to ad- 
vantage, Kitty.” 

Kitty kept silence. The sarcastic vio- 
lence of his tone fell on her like a blow. 
She seemed to shrink together; while 
Ashe resumed his walk to and fro. 

Presently, however, she looked up, to 
ask in a voice that tried for steadiness, 

“What do you mean to de—exactly— 
William ?” 

“T shall of course buy up all I can; 
I shall employ some lawyer fellow, and 
appeal to the good feelings of the news- 
papers. There will be no trouble with 
the respectable ones. But some copies 
will get out, and some of the opposition 
newspapers will make capital out of them. 
Naturally!—they’d be precious fools if 
they didn’t.” 

A momentary hope sprang up in Kitty. 

“But if you buy it up—and stop all 
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the papers that matter,”—she faltered,— 
“why should you resign, William? There 
won’t be—such great harm done.” 

For answer, he opened the book, and 
without speaking pointed to two passages, 
—the first, an account full of point and 
malice of the negotiations between him- 
self and Lord Parham at the time when 
he entered the cabinet, the conditions 
he himself had made, and the confidential 
comments of the Premier on the men 
and affairs of the moment. 

“Do you remember the night when I 
told you those things, Kitty ?” 

Yes, Kitty remembered well. It was 
a night of intimate talk between man and 
wife, a night when she had shown him 
her sweetest, tenderest mood, and he— 
incorrigible optimist!—had persuaded 
himself that she was growing as wise as 
she was lovely. 

Her lip trembled. Then he pointed to 
the second,—to the pitiless picture of 
Lord Parham at Haggart. 

“You wrote that—when he was under 
our roof—there, by our pressing invita- 
tion! You couldn’t have written it— 
unless he had so put himself in your 
power. 


A wandering Arab, Kitty, will 
do no harm to the man who has eaten 
and drunk in his tent!” 

She looked up, and as she read his 
face, she understood at last how what she 
had done had outraged in him all the 
natural and all the inherited instincts of 


a generous and fastidious nature. The 
“great gentleman,” so strong in him as 
in all the best of English statesmen, 
whether they spring from the classes or 
the masses, was up ip arms. 

She sprang to her feet with a cry. 
“William, you can’t give up politics! 
It would make you miserable.” 

“ That can’t be helped. And I couldn’t 
go on like this, Kitty,—even if this affair 
of the book could be patched up. The 
strain’s too great.” 

They were but a yard apart, and yet she 
seemed to be looking at him across a gulf. 

“You have been so happy in your 
work!” This time the sob escaped her. 

“Oh, don’t let’s talk about that,” he 
said, abruptly, as he walked away. 
“There'll be a certain relief in giving 
up the impossible. Ill go back to my 
books. We can travel, I suppose, and 
put politics out of our heads.” 
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“ But—you won’t resign your seat?” 

“No,” he said, after a pause,—* no. 
As far as I can see at present, I sha’n’t 
resign my seat, though my constituents 
of course will be very sick. But I doubt 
whether I shall stand again.” 

Every phrase fell as though with a 
thud on Kitty’s ear. It was the wreck 
of a man’s life, and she had done it. 

“ Shall you—shall you go and see Lord 
Parham?” she asked, after a pause. 

“T shall write to him first. I imagine ” 
—he pointed to the letter lying on the 
table—“ that creature has already sent 
him the book. Then later, I dare say, I 
shall see him.” 

She looked up. 

“Tf I wrote and told him it was all 
my doing, William?—if I grovelled to 
him ?” 

“The responsibility is mine,” he said, 
sternly. “I had no business to tell even 
you the things printed there. I told 
them at my own risk. If anything I say 
has any weight with you, Kitty, you will 
write nothing.” 

She spread out her hands to the fire 
again, and he heard her say, as though 
to herself: 

“The thing is—the awful thing is that 
I’m mad—I must be »mad. I never 
thought of all this when I was writing 
it. I wrote it in a kind of dream. In 
the first place, I wanted to glorify you—” 

He broke into an exclamation. 

“Your taste, Kitty!—where was your 
taste? That a wife should praise a hus- 
band in public! You could only make 
us both laughing-stocks.” 

His handsome features quivered a lit- 
tle. He felt this part of it the most gall- 
ing, the most humiliating of all; and she 
understood. In his eyes she had shown 
herself not only reckless and treacherous, 
but indelicate, vulgar, capable of be- 
smirching the most sacred and intimate 
of relations. 

She rose from her seat. 

“T must go and take my things off,” 
she said, in “a vague voice,” and as she 
moved she tottered a little. He turned 
to look at her. Amid his own crushing 
sense of defeat and catastrophe, his nat- 
ural and righteous indignation, he re- 
membered that she had been ill—he re- 
membered their child. But whether from 
the excitement, first of the meeting in 


the Brufani palace, and now of this 
scene,—or merely from the heat of the 
fire over which she had been hanging, 
her cheeks were flushed, her eyes blazed. 
Her beauty had never been more evident; 
but it made little appeal to him; it was 
the wild, ungovernable beauty from which 
he had suffered. He saw that she was 
excited, but there was an air also of 
returning physical vigor; and the nascent 
feeling which might have been strength- 
ened by pallor and prostration died away. 

Kitty moved as though to pass him 
and go to her room, which opened out 
of the salon. But as she neared him she 
suddenly caught him by the arm. 

“ William!—William! don’t do it!— 
don’t resign! Let me apologize!” 

He was angered by her persistence, and 
merely said coldly, - 

“T have given you my reasons, Kitty, 
why such a course is impossible.” 

“And—and you start to-morrow 
morning ?” 

“By the early train. Please let me 
go, Kitty. There are many things to 
arrange. I must order the gondola, and 
see if the people here can cash me 
a cheque.” 

“ You mean—to leave me alone?” The 
words had a curious emphasis. 

“T had a few words with Miss French 
before you came in. The packet arrived 
by the evening post, and seeing that it 
was books—for you—I opened it. After 
about an hour ”—he turned and walked 
away again—“I saw my bearings. Then 
TI called Miss French, told her I should 
have to go to-morrow, and asked her how 
long she could stay with you.” 

“William!” cried Kitty again, leaning 
heavily on the table beside her,—* don’t 
go!—don’t leave me!” 

His face darkened. 

“ So you would prevent me from taking 
the only honorable, the only decent way 
out of this thing that remains to me?” 

She made no immediate reply. She 
stood—wrapped apparently in painful ab- 
straction—a creature lovely and dis- 
traught. The masses of her fair hair 
loosened by the breeze on the Canal had 
fallen about her cheeks and shoulders; 
her black hat framed the white brow 
and large feverish eyes; and the sable 
cape she had worn in the gondola had 
slipped down over the thin sloping shoul- 
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rs, revealing the young figure and the 
ender waist. She might have been a 
child of seventeen, grieving over the 
th of her goldfinch. 
Ashe gathered together his official let- 
rs and papers, found his cheque-book, 
ind began to write. While he wrote he 
explained that Miss French could keep 
r company at least another fortnight, 
iat he could leave with them four or 
five eireular notes for immediate ex- 
penses, and would send more from home 
directly he arrived. 
In the middle of his directions Kitty 
ce more appealed to him in a passion- 
e muffled voice not to go. This time 
he lost his temper, and without answering 
her he hastily left the room to arrange 
his packing with his valet. 


When he returned to the salon, Kitty 
was not there. He and Miss French— 
who knew only that something tragic had 
happened in which Kitty was concerned 
—kept up a fragmentary conversation 
till dinner was announced and Kitty 
entered. She had evidently been weep- 
ing, but with powder and rouge she had 
tried to conceal the traces of her tears; and 
at dinner she sat silent, hardly answer- 
ing when Margaret French spoke to her. 

After dinner Ashe went out with his 
cigar towards the Piazza. He was in a 
smarting, dazed state, beginning, however, 
to realize the blow more than he had 
done at first. He believed that Parham 
himself would not be at all sorry to be 
rid of him. He and his friends formed 
a powerful group both in the cabinet 
and out of it. But they were forcing 
the pace, and the elements of resistance 
and reaction were strong. He pictured 
the dismay of his friends, the possible 
breakdown of the reforming party. Of 
course they might so stand by him,—and 
the suppression of the book might be 
s0 complete— 

At this moment he caught sight of a 
newspaper contents bill, displayed at the 
door of the only shop in the Piazza 
which sold English newspapers. One of 
the lines ran, “ Anonymous attack on 
the Premier.” He started, went in and 
bought the paper. There, in the “ Lon- 
don Topies” column, was the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“A string of extracts from a forth- 
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coming book, accompanied by a somewhat 
startling publisher’s statement, has lately 
been sent round to the Press. We are 
asked not to print them before the day 
of publication, but they have already 
roused much attention, if not excitement. 
They certainly contain a very gross at- 
tack on the Prime Minister, based ap- 
parently on first-hand information, and 
involving indiscretions, personal and po- 
litieal, of an unusually serious character. 
The wife of a cabinet minister is freely 
named as the writer, and even if no vio- 
lation of cabinet secrecy is concerned, 
it is clear that the book outrages the 
confidential relations which ought to sub 
sist between a Premier and his colleagues, 
if government on our English system 
is to be satisfactorily carried on. The 
statements it makes with every appear- 
ance of authority both as to the relations 
between Lord Parham and some of the 
most important members of his cabinet, 
and as to the Premier’s intentions with 
regard to one or two of the most vital 
questions now before the country, are 
calculated seriously to embarrass the gov- 
ernment. We fear the book will have a 
veritable succés de scandale.” 

“That fellow at least has done his best 
to kick the ball, damn him!” thought 
Ashe, with contempt, as he thrust the 
paper into his pocket. 

It was no more than he expected, but 
it put an end to all thoughts of a more 
hopeful kind. He walked up and down 
the Piazza, smoking, till midnight, count- 
ing the hours till he could reach London, 
and revolving the phrases of a telegram 
to be sent to his solicitor before starting. 

Kitty made no sign or sound when he 
entered her room. Her fair head was 
turned away from him, and all was dark. 
He could hardly believe that she was 
asleep; but it was a relief to him to ac- 
cept her pretence of it, and to escape 
all further conversation. He himself 
slept but little. The mere profundity of 
the Venetian silence teased him; it re- 
tninded him how far he was from home. 

Two images pursued him—of Kitty 
writing the book, while he was away 
electioneering, or toiling at his new 
office,—and then, of his returns to Hag- 
gart—tired or triumphant—on many a 
winter evening, of her glad rush into his 
arms, her sparkling face on his breast. 
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Or again, he conjured up the scene 
when the MS. had been shown to Darrell, 
—his pretence of disapproval, his sham 
warnings, and the smile on his sallow 
face as he walked off with it. Ashe 
looked back to the early days of his 
friendship with Darrell; when he, Ashe, 
was one of the leaders of Eton, popular 
with the masters in spite of his incor- 
rigible idleness, and popular with the 
boys because of his bodily prowess, and 
Darrell had been a small, sickly, bullied 
colleger. Scene after scene recurred to 
him; from their later relations at Ox- 
ford also. There was a kind of delibera- 
tion in the way in which he forced his 
thoughts into this channel; it made an 
outlet for a fierce bitterness of spirit, 
which some imperious instinct forbade 
him to spend on Kitty. 

He dozed in the later hours of the 
night, and was roused by something 
touching his hand which lay outside the 
bedelothes. Again the little head!—and 
the soft curls. Kitty was there,—crouch- 
ed beside him,—weeping. There flashed 
into his mind an image of the night in 
London when she had come to him thus; 
and unwelcome as the whole remembrance 
was, he was conscious of a sudden swell- 
ing wave of pity and passion. What if 
he sprang up, caught her in his arms, 
forgave her, and bade the world go hang! 

No! The impulse passed, and in his 
turn he feigned sleep. The thought of 
her long deceit, of the selfish wilfulness 
wherewith she had requited deep love and 
easy trust, was too much; it seared his 
heart. And there was another and a 
subtler influence. To have forgiven so 
easily would have seemed treachery to 
those high ambitions and ideals from 
which—as he thought, only too certainly 
—she had now cut him off. It was part 
of his surviving youth that the catas- 
trophe seemed to him so absolute. Any 
thought of the fresh efforts which would 
be necessary for the reconquering of his 
position was no less sickening to him 
than that of the immediate discomforts 
and humiliations to be undergone. He 
would go back to books and amusement; 
and in the idling of the future there 
would be plenty of time for love-making. 


In the morning, when all preparations 
were made, the gondoliers waiting below, 


Ashe’s telegram sent, and the circular 
notes handed over to Margaret French, 
who had discreetly left the room, William 
approached his wife. 

“ Good-by!” said Kitty, and gave him 
her hand, with a strange look and smile. 

Ashe, however, drew her to him and 
kissed her,—against her will. “Tl do 
my best, Kitty,” he said, in a would-be 
cheery voice, “to pull us through. Pe: 
haps—I don’t know!—things may turn 
out better than I think. Good-by. Take 
care of yourself. Ill write, of course. 
Don’t hurry home. You'll want a fort- 
night or three weeks yet.” 

Kitty said not a word, and in another 
minute he was gone. The Italian sery- 
ants, congregated below at the water- 
gate, sent laughing “ A rivederla’s” after 
the handsome, good-tempered Englis! 
man, whom they liked and regretted; the 
gondola moved off; Kitty heard the plash 
of the water. But she held back from 
the window. 

Half-way to the bend of the Canal 
beyond the Academia, Ashe turned and 
gave a long look at the baleony. No one 
was there. But just as the gondola was 
passing out of sight, Kitty slipped on to 
the baleony. She could see only the fig- 
ure of Piero the gondolier, and in an- 
other second the boat was gone. She 
stayed there for many minutes, clinging 
to the balustrade, and staring, as it 
seemed, at the sparkle of autumnal sun 
which danced on the green water and on 
the red palace to her right. 


All the morning, Kitty on her sofa 
pretended to write letters. Margaret 
French, working or reading behind her, 
knew that she scarcely got through a 
single note, that her pen lay idle on the 
paper, while her eyes absently watched 
the palace windows on the other side of 
the Canal. Miss French was quite cer- 
tain that some tragic cause of difference 
between the husband and wife had arisen. 
Kitty, the indiscreet, had for once kept 
her own counsel about the book, and 
Ashe had with his own hands packed away 
the volumes which had arrived the night 
before; so that she could only guess; 
and from that, delicacy of feeling re- 
strained her as much as possible. 

Once or twice Kitty seemed on the 
point of unburdening herself. Then over- 
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mastering tears would threaten ; she would 
break off and begin to write. At lunch- 
eon her look alarmed Miss French, so 
white was the little face, so large and 

stless the eyes. Ought Mr. Ashe to 

ve left her, and left her apparently in 
wnger? No doubt he thought her much 

etter. But Margaret remembered the 

vorst days of her illness, the anxious 
looks of the doctors, and the anguish 
that Kitty had suffered in the first weeks 
after her child’s death. She seemed now 
indeed to have forgotten little Harry, so 
far as outward expression went; but who 
could tell what was passing in her strange 
unstable mind? And it often seemed to 
Margaret that the signs of the past sum- 

er were stamped on her indelibly, for 
those who had eyes to see. 

Was it the perception of this pity be- 
side her that drove Kitty to solitude and 
flight? At any rate she said after lunch- 
eon that she would go to Madame d’Es- 
trées, and did not ask Miss French to 
accompany her. 

She set out accordingly, with the two 
gondoliers. But she had hardly passed the 
Accademia before she bid her men take 
a cross-cut to the Giudecca. On these 
wide waters, with their fresher air and 
fuller sunshine, a certain physical com- 
fort seemed to breathe upon her. 

“ Piero!—it is not rough. Can we go 
to the Lido?” she asked the gondolier 
behind her. 

Piero, who was all smiles and com- 
plaisance, as well he might be with a lady 
who seattered lire as freely as Kitty did, 
turned the boat at once for that channel 
“Del Orfano” where the bones of the 
vanquished dead lie deep amid the ooze. 

They passed San Giorgio, and were 
soon among the piles and sand-banks of 
the lagoon. Kitty sat in a dream which 
blotted the sunshine from the water. It 
seemed to her that she was a dead crea- 
ture, floating in a dead world. William 
had ceased to love her. She had wrecked 
his career and destroyed her own hap- 
piness. Her child had been taken from 
her. Lady Tranmore’s affecticn had been 
long sinee alienated. Her own mother 
was nothing to her; and her friends in 
society, like Madeleine Alcot, would only 
laugh and gloat over the scandal of 
the book. 

No,—everything was finished! As her 
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fingers hanging over the side of the gon- 
dola felt the touch of the water, her mor- 
bid fancy, incredibly quick and keen, 
fancied herself drowned, or poisoned,— 
lying somehow white and cold, on a bed 
where William might see and forgive her. 

Then with a start of memory which 
brought the blood rushing to her face, 
she thought of Cliffe standing beside the 
door of the great hall in the Brufani 
palace,—she seemed to be looking again 
into those deep expressive eyes, held by 
the irony and the passion with which they 
were infused. Had the passion any 
reference to her?—or was it merely part 
of the man’s nature, as inseparable from 
it as flame from the voleano? If Will- 
iam had cast her off, was there still 
one man—wild and bad indeed, like her- 
self, but poet and hero nevertheless,— 
who loved her? 

She did not much believe it; but still 
the possibility of it lured her, like some 
dark gulf that promised her oblivion 
from this pain,—pain which tortured one 
so impatient of distress, so hungry for 
pleasure and praise. 


In those days the Lido was still a noble 
and solitary shore, without the degrada- 
tions of to-day. 

Kitty walked fast and furiously across 
the sandy road, and over the shingles, 
turning, when she reached the firm sand, 
southward, towards Malamocco. It was 
between four and five, and the autumn 
afternoon was fast declining. <A fresh 
breeze was on the sea, and the short 
waves, intensely blue under a wide clear 
heaven, broke in dazzling foam on the 
red-brown sand. 

She seemed to be alone between sea 
and sky, save for two figures approaching 
from the south—a fisher-boy with a 
shrimping-net, and a man walking bare- 
headed. She noticed them idly. A 
mirage of sun was between her and them, 
and the agony of remorse and despair 
which held her blunted all perceptions. 

Thus it was that not till she was close 
upon him did her dazzled sight recognize 
Geoffrey Cliffe. 

He saw her first, and stopped in mo- 
tionless astonishment on the edge of the 
sand. She almost ran against him, when 
his voice arrested her. 

“Lady Kitty!” 
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She put her hand to her breast, 
wavered, and came to a standstill. He 
saw a little figure in black between him 
and those “gorgeous towers and cloud- 
capped palaces” of Alpine snow, which 
dimly closed in the north; and beneath 
the drooping hat a face even more 
changed and tragic than that which had 
haunted him since their meeting of the 
day before. 

“How do you do?” she said, mechan- 
ically, and would have passed him. But 
he stood in her path. As he stared at 
her an impulse of rage ran through him, 
resenting the wreck of anything so beau- 
tiful,—rage against Ashe, who must sure- 
ly be somehow responsible. 

“ Aren’t you wandering too far, Lady 
Kitty?’ His voice shook under the re- 
straint he put upon it. “ You seem tired 
—very tired—and you are perhaps farther 
from your gondola than you think.” 

“T am not tired.” 

He hesitated. 

“ Might I walk with you a little, or do 
you forbid me?” 

She said nothing, but walked on. He 
turned and accompanied her. - One or two 
questions that he put to her—Had she 
companions’—Where had she left her 
gondola?— remained unanswered. He 
studied her face, and at last he laid a 
strong hand upon her arm. 

“Sit down. You are not fit for any 
more walking.” 

He drew her towards some logs of drift- 
wood on the upper sand, and she sank 
down upon them. He found a place 
beside her. 

“What is the matter with you?” he 
said, abruptly, with a harsh authority. 
“You are in trouble.” 

A tremor shook her,—as of the prisoner 
who feels on his limbs the first touch of 
the fetter. 

“No, no!” she said, trying to rise; 
“it is nothing. I—I didn’t know it was 
so far. I must go home.” 

His hand held her. 

“ Kitty!” 

“Yes.” Her voice was scarcely audible. 

“Tell me what hurts you! Tell me 
why you are here, alone, with a face like 
that! Don’t be afraid of me! Could I 
lift a finger to harm a mother that has 
lost her child? Give me your hands.” 
He gathered both hers into the warm 
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shelter of his own. “ Look at me—trust 
me! My heart has grown, Kitty, sinc: 
you knew me last. It has taken into 
itself so many griefs—so many deaths. 
Tell me your griefs, poor child!— 
tell me!” 

He stooped and kissed her hands,— 
most tenderly, most gravely. 

Tears rushed into her eyes. The wild 
emotions that were her being were roused 
beyond control. Bending towards him, 
she began to pour out, first brokenly, then 
in a torrent, the wretched incoherent 
story, of which the mere telling, in such 
an ear, meant new treachery to William 
and new ruin for herself. 


CHAPTER XXII 


N a certain cloudy afternoon, some 

ten days later, a fishing-boat with 
a patched orange sail might have been 
seen scudding under a light northwester- 
ly breeze through the channels which con- 
nect the island of San Francesco with the 
more easterly stretches of the Venetian 
lagoon. The boat presently neared the 


shore of one of the cultivated lidi 
islands formed out of the silt of many 
rivers by the travail of centuries, some 


of them still mere sand or mud banks, 
others covered by vineyards and fruit- 
orchards,—which, with the murazzi or 
sea-walls of Venice stand sentinel be 
tween the city and the sea. On the lido 
along which the boat was coasting the 
vintage was long since over and the fruit 
gathered; the last yellow and purple 
leaves in the orchards, “a _pestilence- 
stricken multitude,” were to-day falling 
fast to earth, under the sighing impor- 
tunate wind. The air was warm; No- 
vember was at its mildest. But all color 
and light were drowned in floating mists, 
and darkness lay over the distant city. 
It was one of those drear and ghostly 
days which may well have breathed into 
the soul of Shelley that superb vision of 
the dead generations of Venice, rising, 
a phantom host, from the bosom of the 
sunset, and sweeping in “a rapid masque 
of death” over the shadowed waters that 
saw the birth, and may yet furnish the 
tomb of so vast a fame. 

Two persons were in the boat,—Kitty, 
wrapped in sables, her straying hair held 
close by a cap of the same fur,—and 
Geoffrey Cliffe. They had been wander- 
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ing in the lagoons all day, in order to 
escape’ from Venice and observers,—first 

t Torcello, then at San Francesco, and 
now they were ostensibly coming home 
in a wide sweep along the northern lidi 
and murazzi, that Cliffe might show his 

mpanion, from near by, the Porto del 

doe, that exit from the lagoons where 
he salt lakes grow into the sea. 

A certain wildness and exaltation, 
from the solitudes around them 

nd from their téte-d-téte, could be read 

n both the man and the woman. Cliffe 
watched his companion incessantly. As 
he lay against the side of the boat at her 
feet, he saw her framed in the curving 
sides of the stern, and could read her 
changing expressions. Not a happy face! 

that he knew. A face haunted by 
shadows from an underworld of thought, 

-pursuing furies of remorse and fear. 
Not the less did he triumph that he had 
it there, in his power; nor had the flashes 
of terror and wavering will which he dis- 
cerned in any way diminished its beauty. 

“How long have you known — that 
woman?” Kitty asked him, suddenly, 
after a pause, broken only by the playing 
of the wind with the sail. 

Cliffe laughed. 
“The Ricci? 
know, madame ?” 

She made a contemptuous lip. 

“T knew her first,” said Cliffe, “some 
years ago in Milan. She was then at 
‘La Scala’—walking on—paid for her 
good looks. Then somebody sent her to 
Paris to the Conservatoire, which she 
only left this spring. This is her first 
Italian engagement. Her people are shop- 
keepers here,—in the Merceria,—which 
helped her. She is as vain as a peacock, 
and as dangerous as a pet panther.” 

“ Dangerous!” Kitty’s scorn had passed 
into her voice. 

“ Well, Italy is still the country of the 
knife,” said Cliffe, lightly, “and I could 
still hire a bravo or two—in Venice— 
if I wanted them.” 

“Does the Ricci hire them ?” 

Cliffe shrugged his shoulders. 

“She’d do it without winking, if it 
suited her.” Then, after a pause, “Do 
you still wonder why I should have 
chosen her society ?” 

“Oh no,” said Kitty, hastily. 
told me.” 
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“ As much as a friend cares to know?” 
She nodded—fiushing, and dropped the 

subject. 

Cliffe’s mouth still smiled, but his eyes 
studied her with a veiled and sinister 
intensity. 

“T have not seen the lady for a week,” 
he resumed. “ She pesters me with notes. 
I promised to go and see her in a new 
play to-morrow night, but—” 

“Oh! go!” said Kitty,—* by all means 
go!” 
“Ruy Blas in Italian?#—I think not. 
—Ah! did you see that gleam on the 
Campanile ?—marvellous! .. . Miladi, I 
have a question to ask you.” 

“ Dites!” said Kitty. 

“Did you put me into your book?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ What kind of things did you say?” 

“The worst I could!” 

“ Ah!—How shall I get a copy?” said 
Cliffe, musing. 

She made no answer, but she was con- 
scious of a sudden movement—was it of 
terror? At the bottom of her soul was 


she indeed afraid of the man beside her? 
“ By the way,” he resumed, “ you prom- 


ised to tell me your news of this morning. 
But you haven’t told me a word!” 

She turned away. She had gathered 
her furs around her, and her. face was 
almost hidden by them. 

“Nothing is settled,” she said, in a 
cold, reluctant voice. 

“Which means that you won’t tell me 
anything more?” 

She was silent. Her lip had a proud 
line which piqued him. 

“You think I am not worthy to know?” 

Her eye gleamed. 

“ What does it matter to you?” 

“Oh, nothing! I should have been 
glad to hear that all was well, and Ashe’s 
mind at rest about his prospects.” 

“His prospects!” she repeated, with a 
seorn which stung. “ How dare we men- 
tion his name here at all?” 

Cliffe reddened. 

“T dare,” he said, calmly. 

Kitty looked at him—a quivering de- 
fiance in face and frame; then bent for- 
ward— 

“ Would you like to know—who is the 
best—the noblest—the handsomest—the 
most generous—the most delightful man 
T have ever met?” 
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winged and 
intensity of 


word came out 
with a_ strange 


Each 
charged 
passion. 

“To I?” said Cliffe, raising his eye- 
brows,—* do I want to know?” 

Her look held him. 

“My husband, William Ashe!” 

And she fell back, flushed and breath- 
less,—like throws out a rebel 
and challenging flag. 

Cliffe silent a 
ing her. 

“ Strange!” he said at last. “It is only 
when you are miserable you are kind. I 
could wish you miserable again, chérie.” 

Tone and look broke into a 
wildness before which she shrank. Her 
violence passed away. She leant 
the side of the boat, struggling 
with tears. 

“Then you have your wish,” was her 
muffled answer. 

The bronzed Venetians, a father 
and two sons, who were working the 
bragozzo, glanced curiously at the pair. 
They were persuaded that these charter- 
ers of their boat were lovers flying from 
observation, and the unknown tongue did 
but stimulate guessing. 

Cliffe raised himself impatiently. 

They were nearing a point where the 
line of murazzi they had been following 
—low breakwaters of great strength— 
swept away from them outward and east- 
ward towards a distant opening. On the 
other side of the channel was a low line 
of shore, broadening into the Lido proper, 
with its scattered houses and churches, 
and soon lost in the mist as it stretched 
towards the south. 

“Ecco!—il Porto del Lido!” said the 
older boatman, pointing far away, to a 
line of deeper color beneath a dark and 
lowering sky. 

Kitty bent over the side of the boat, 
staring towards the dim spot he showed 
her—where was the mouth of the sea. 

“ Kitty,” said Cliffe’s voice beside her, 
hoarse and hurried, “one word, and I 
tell these fellows to set their helm for 
Trieste. This boat will carry us well— 
and the wind is with us.” 

She turned and looked him in the face. 

“ And then?” 

“Then? We'll think it out together, 
Kitty,—together!” He bent his lips to 
her hand, bending so as to conceal the 


one who 


was moment, observ- 


sombre 


own 
over 


thre 
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action from the sailors. 
her hand away. 

“ You and I,” she said, fiercely, “ would 
tire of each other in a week!” 

“Tlave the courage to try! No!—you 
should not tire of me in a.week! I would 
find ways to keep you mine, Kitty, 
cradled, and comforted, and happy.” 

“Happy!” Her slight laugh was tlh. 
forlornest thing. “Take me out to sea 
and drop me there—with a stone round 
my neck. That might be worth doing— 
perhaps.” 

He surveyed her unmoved. 

“Listen, Kitty! This kind of thing 
can’t go on forever.” 

“ What are you waiting for?” she said, 
tauntingly. “You ought to have gone 
last week.” 

“Tam not going,” he said, raising him- 
self by a sudden movement, “till you 
come with me!” 

Kitty stared, her eyes riveted to his. 

“And yet go I will! Not even you 
shall stop me, Kitty. Ill take the help 
I’ve gathered, back to those poor devils— 
if I die for it. But you’ll come with me— 
you'll come!” 

She drew back,—trembling under an 
impression she strove to conceal. 

“Tf you will talk such madness, I can’t 
help it,” she said, with shortened breath. 

“ Yes—you’ll come!” he said, nodding. 
“ What have you to do with Ashe, Kitty, 
any longer? You and he are already 
divided. You have tried life together, 
and what have you made of it? You're 
not fit for this mincing, tripping London 
life—nor am I? And as for morals— 
T’ll tell you a strange thing, Kitty.” He 
bent forward and grasped her hands with 
a force which hurt—from which she could 
not release herself. “I believe—yes, by 
yod, I believe!—that I am a better man 
than I was before T started on this ad- 
venture. It’s been like drinking, at last, 
at the very source of life—living, not 
talking about it. One bitter night last 
February, for instance, I helped a man— 
one of the jngurgents—who had * taken 
to the mountains with his wife and chi! 
dren—to earry his wife, a dying woman, 
over a mountain pass to the only place 
where she could possibly get help and 
shelter. We carried her on a litter, six 
men taking turns. The cold and the 
fatigue were such that I shudder now 


But she drew 
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hen I think of it. Yet at the end I 

emed to myself a man reborn. I was 
appier than I had ever been in my life. 
Some mystic virtue had flowed into me. 
Among these men and women, instead of 
ing the selfish beast I’ve been all these 
years, I can forget myself. Death seems 
nothing — brotherhood — liberty !—every- 
thing! And yet—” 

His face relaxed, became ironical, re- 
flective. But he held the hands close, 
his grasp of them hidden by the folds 
f fur which hung about her. 

“And yet—I can say to you without 

qualm—put this marriage which has 
already come to naught behind you— 
and come with me! Ashe cramps you. 
He blames you—you blame yourself. 
What reality has all that? It makes you 
miserable—it wastes life. J accept your 
nature,—I don’t ask you to be anything 
else than yourself—your wild, vain, ador- 
able self! Ashe asks you to put restraint 
on yourself—to make painful efforts—to 
be good for his sake—the sake of some- 
thing outside. J say—come and look at 
the elemental things,—death and battle— 
hatred, solitude, love. They'll sweep us 
out of ourselves!—no need to strive and 
cry for it—into the great current of the 
world’s being—bring us close to the forces 
at the root of things—the forces which 
create—and destroy. Dip your heart in 
that stream, Kitty, and feel it grow in 
your breast. Take a nurse’s dress—put 
your hand in mine—and come. I can’t 
promise you luxuries or ease. You’ve 
had enough of those. Come and open 
another door in the House of Life! Take 
starving women and hunted children into 
your arms,—feel with them—weep with 
them—look with them into the face of 
death! Make friends with nature,—with 
rocks, forests, torrents,—with night and 
dawn, which you’ve never seen, Kitty! 
They'll love you,—they’ll support you— 
the rough people—and the dark forests. 
They'll draw nature’s glamour round you 
—they’ll pour balm into your soul. And 
I shall be with you—beside you!—your 
guardian—your lover—your lover, Kitty 
—till death do us part.” 

He looked at her with the smile which 
was his only but sufficient beauty; the 
violent, exciting words flowed in her ear, 
amid the sound of rising waves and the 
distant talk of the fishermen. His hand 
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crushed hers; his mad, imploring eyes 
repelled and constrained her. The wild 


hungers and curiosities of her being 


rushed to meet him; she heard the echo 
of her own words to Ashe—* more life— 
more life/—even though it lead to pain— 
and agony,—and tears!” 

Then she wrenched herself away—sud- 
denly, contemptuously. 


“ Of course that’s all nonsense—roman- 
tic nonsense. You’ve perhaps forgotten 
that I am one of the women who don’t 
stir without their maid.” 

Cliffe’s expression changed. 
his hands into his pockets. 

“Oh, well, if you must have a maid,” 
he said, dryly, “that settles it. A maid 
would be the deuce. And yet—TI think I 
could find you a Bosnian girl—strong 
and faithful—” 

Their eyes met,—his already full of a 
kind of ownership, tender, confident, hu- 
morous even,—hers alive with passionate 
anger and resistance. 

“ Without a qualm!” she repeated, in a 
low voice,—* without a qualm! Mon 
Dieu!” 

She turned 
Adriatic. 

“ Where are we?” she said, imperiously. 

For a gesture of command on Cliffe’s 
part, unseen by her, had sent the boat 
eastward, spinning before the wind. The 
lagoon was no longer tranquil. It was 
covered with small waves; and the roar 
of the outer sea, though still far off, 
was already in their ears. The mist 
lifting, showed white distant crests of 
foam on a tumbling field of water, and 
to the north, clothed in tempestuous pur- 
ple, the dim shapes of mountains. 

Kitty raised herself and beckoned to- 
wards the captain of the bragozzo. 

“ Giuseppe!” 

“ Commanda, Eccellenza! 

The man came forward. 

With a voice sharp and clear she gave 
the order to return at once to Venice. 
Cliffe watched her, the veins on his fore- 
head swelling. She knew that he debated 
with himself whether he should give a 
counter-order or no. 

“A Venezia!” said Kitty, waving her 
hand towards the sailors, her eyes shining 
under the tangle of her hair. 

The helm was put round, and beneath 
a tacking sail the boat swept southward. 


He thrust 


and looked towards the 


” 
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With an awkward laugh Cliffe fell back 
into his seat, stretching his long limbs 
the boat. He had spoken under 
a strong and genuine impulse. His pas- 
sion for her had made enormous strides 
in these few wild days beside her. And 
vet the fantastic poet’s sense responded 
at a touch to the new impression. He 
off the heroic mood, as he had 
doffed his Bosnian cloak. In a few min- 
utes, though the heightened color remain- 
chatting and laughing as 
though nothing had happened. 


across 


shook 


ed, he was 


She, exhausted physically and morally 
by her conflict with him, hardly spoke on 
the way home. He entertained her, 
watching her all the time—a hundred 
speculations about her passing through 
his brain. He understood perfectly how 
the insight which she had allowed him 
into her grief and her remorse had broken 
down the barriers between them. Her 
incapacity for silence and reticence had 
undone her. Was he a villain to have 
taken advantage of it? 

Why? With a strange, half-cynical 
clearness he saw her, as the obstacle that 
she was, in Ashe’s life and career. For 


Ashe — supposing he, Cliffe, persuaded 
her—there would be no doubt a first shock 
of wrath and pain,—then—a sense of de- 


liverance¢ For her, too, deliverance! It 
excited his artist’s sense to think of all 
the further developments through which 
he might carry that eager, plastic nature. 
There would be a new Kitty, with new 
capacities and powers. Wasn’t that 
justitication enough? He felt himself a 
sculptor in the very substance of life, 
moulding a living creature afresh, dis- 
engaging it from harsh and hindering 
conditions. What was there vile in that? 

The argument pursued itself. 

“The modern judges for himself— 
makes his own laws, as a god, knowing 
good and evil. No doubt in time a new 
social law will emerge—with new sanc- 
tions. Meanwhile here we are, in a mo- 
ment of transition, manufacturing new 
types, exploring new combinations,—by 
which let those who come after profit!” 

Little delicate, distinguished thing !— 
every aspect of her, angry or sweet, sad 
or wilful, delighted his taste and sense. 
Moreover, she was his deliverance too,— 
from an ugly and vulgar entanglement 


of which he was ashamed. He shrank 
impatiently from memories which every 
now and then pursued him of the Ricci’s 
coarse beauty and exacting ways. Kitty 
had just appeared in time! He felt him- 
self rehabilitated in his own eyes. Love 
may trifle as it pleases with what peopl 
call “law”; but there are certain esthetic 
limits not to be transgressed. 

The Ricci of course was wild and 
thirsting for revenge. Let her! Anx- 
ieties far more pressing disturbed him. 
What if he tempted Kitty to this esca- 
pade,—and the rough life killed her? He 
saw clearly how frail she was. 

But it was the artificiality of her life, 
the innumerable burdens of civilization, 
which had brought her to this! Women 
were not the weaklings they seemed, or 
believed themselves to be. For many of 
them, probably for Kitty, a rude and sim- 
ple life would mean not only fresh men- 
tal but fresh physical strength. He had 
seen what women could endure for love 
or patriotism’s sake! Make but appeal 
to the spirit—the proud and tameless 
spirit—and how the flesh answered! He 
knew that his power with Kitty came 
largely from a certain stoicism, a cer- 
tain hardness, mingled, as he would 
prove to her, with a boundless de- 
votion. Let him carry it through— 
without fears—and so enlarge her be- 
ing and his own! And as to respon- 
sibilities beyond, as to their later lives 
—let time take care of its own births. 
For the modern determinist of Cliffe’s 
type there is no responsibility. He waits 
on life, following where it leads, rejoicing 
in each new feeling, each fresh reaction 
of consciousness on experience, and so 
links his fatalist belief to that Nietzsche 
doctrine of self-development at all costs, 
and the coming man, in which Cliffe’s 
thought anticipated the years. 


Kitty meanwhile listened to his inter- 
mittent talk of Venice, or Bosnia, with 
all its suggestions of new worlds and far 
horizons; and scarcely said a word. 

But through the background of the 
brain there floated with her, as with him, 
a procession of unspoken thoughts. She 
had received three letters from William. 
Immediately on his arrival he had ten- 
dered his resignation. Lord Parham had 
asked him to suspend the matter for ten 
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Only the pressure of his friends, 
seemed, and the consternation of his 
rty had wrung from Ashe a reluctant 
Meanwhile all copies of the 

k had been bought up; the important 

wspapers had readily lent themselves 

the suppression of the affair; private 
wraths had been dealt with by conciliatory 

vyers; and in general a far more com- 
plete hushing up had been attained than 
Ache had ever imagined possible. There 
was no doubt infinite gossip in the coun- 
try houses. But sympathy for Kitty in 
her grief, for Ashe himself, and Lady 
I'ranmore had done much to keep it 
within bounds. The little Dean espe- 
cially, beloved of all the world, had been 
incessantly active on behalf of peace 
and oblivion. 

All this Kitty read or guessed from 
William’s letters. After all, then, the 
harm had not been so great! Why such 
a panic!—such a hurry to leave her!— 
when she was ill—and sorry? And how 
curtly, how measuredly he wrote! Behind 
the hopefulness of his tone she read the 
humiliation and soreness of his mind,— 
and said to herself with a more headlong 
conviction than ever that he would never 
forgive her. No, never/—and especially 
now that she had added a thousandfold 
to the original offence. What did he 
know of that? Well, she was reckless, 
as to his knowledge or ignorance. She 
had never written to him since his de- 
parture.—Margaret French too was angry 
with her,—had almost broken with her. 


sent. 


They left their boat on the Riva, and 
walked to the Piazza through the now 
starry dusk. As they passed the great 
door of St. Mark’s, two persons came out 
of the church. Kitty recognized Mary 
Lyster and Sir Richard. She bowed 
slightly; Sir Richard put his hand to his 
hat in a flurried way; but Mary, looking 
them both in the face, passed without 
the smallest sign, unless the seorn in face 
and bearing might pass for recognition. 

Kitty gasped. “She cut me!” she said, 
in a shaking voice. 

“Oh no!” said Cliffe. 
see you in the dark.” 

Kitty made no reply. She hurried 
along the northern side of the Piazza, 
avoiding the groups which were gathered 
in the sunset light round the flocks of 


“She didn’t 
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feeding pigeons, brushing past the tables 
in front of the cafés, still well filled on 
this mild evening. 

“Take care!” said Cliffe, suddenly, in 
a low, imperative voice. 

Kitty looked up. In her abstraction 
she saw that she had nearly come into 
collision with a woman sitting at a café 
table, and surrounded by a noisy group 
of men. 

With a painful start Kitty perceived 
the mocking eyes of Mademoiselle Ricci. 
The Ricci said something in Italian, 
staring the while at the English lady; 
and the men near her laughed, some fur- 
tively, some loudly. 

Cliffe’s face set. “ Walk quickly!” he 
said in her ear, hurrying her past. 

When they had reached one of the nar- 
row streets behind the Piazza, Kitty look- 
ed at him—white and haughtily trem- 
ulous. “ What did that mean ?”’ 

“Why should you deign to ask?” was 
Cliffe’s impatient reply. “I have ceased 
to go and see her. I suppose she guesses 
why.” 

“T will have no rivalry with Madem- 
oiselle Ricci!” etied Kitty. 

“ You can’t help it,” said Cliffe, calmly. 
“ The powers of light are always in rival- 
ry with the powers of darkness.” 

And without further pleading or ex- 
cuse he stalked on, his gaunt form and 
striking head towering above the crowded 
pavement. Kitty followed him with dif- 
ficulty, conscious of a magnetism and a 
force against which she struggled in vain. 


About a week afterwards Kitty shut 
herself up one evening in her room to 


write to Ashe. She had just passed 
through an agitating conversation with 
Margaret French, who had announced her 
intention of returning to England at 
once, alone, if Kitty could not accompany 
her. Kitty’s hands were trembling as she 
began to write. 

“T am glad—oh! so glad, William,— 
that you have withdrawn your resigna- 
tion,—that people have come forward so 
splendidly, and made you withdraw it— 
that Lord Parham is behaving decently— 
and that you have been able to get hold 
of all those copies of the book. I always 
hoped it would not be quite so bad as you 
thought. But I know you must have gone 
through an awful time,—and I’m sorry. 
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“William, I want to tell you some- 
thing,—for I can’t go on lying to you, 
—or even just hiding the truth. I met 
Geoffrey Cliffe here,—before you left,— 
and I never told you. I saw him first 
in a gondola the night of the Serenata,— 
and then at the Armenian convent.—Do 
you remember my hurrying you and Mar- 
garet into the garden? That was to es- 
cape meeting him. And that same after- 
noon when I was in the unused rooms 
of the Palazzo Brufani,—the rooms they 
show to tourists,—he suddenly appeared 
—and somehow I spoke to him, though 
I had never meant to do so again. 

“Then when you left me, I met him 
again,—that afternoon—and he found out 
I was very miserable and made me tell 
him everything. I know I had no right 
to do so—they were your secrets as well 
as mine. But you know how little I 
can control myself,—it’s wretched, but 
it’s true. 

“ William, I don’t know what will hap- 
pen. I can’t make out from Margaret 
whether she has written to you or not,— 
she won’t tell me. If she has, this letter 
will not be much news to you. But, mind, 
I write it of my own free will, and not 


because Margaret may have forced my 


hand. I should have written it, anyway. 
Poor old darling!—she thinks me mad 
and bad, and to-night she tells me she 
can’t take the responsibility of looking 
after me any longer. Women like her 
can never understand creatures like me, 
—and I don’t want her to. She’s a dear 
saint, and as true as steel,—not like your 
Mary Lysters! I could go on my knees 
to her. But she can’t control or save me. 
Not even you could, William. You’ve 
tried your best, and in spite of you 
I’m going to perdition, and I can’t 
stop myself. 

“For, William, there’s something broken 
forever between you and me. I know it 
was I who did the wrong, and that you 
had no choice but to leave me when you 
did. But yet you did leave me, though 
I implored you not. And I know very 
well that you don’t love me as you used 
to—why should you ’/—and that you never 
can love me in the same way again. 
Every letter you write tells me that. And 
though I have deserved it all, I can’t bear 
it. When I think of coming home to 
England, and how you would try to be 
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nice to me,—how good and dear an 
maguanimous you would be, and what 
beast I should feel,—I want to drown my 
self and have done. 

“Tt all seems to me so hopeless. It i 
my own nature,—the stuff out of whi 
I am cut, that’s all wrong. I may pron 
ise my breath away that I will be dis 
creet and gentle and well-behaved, that 
I'll behave properly to people like Lady 
Parham, that I'll keep secrets, and n 
make absurd friendships with absurd peo 
ple, that I’ll try and keep out of debt, 
and so on. But what’s the use? It’s th 
will in me—the something that drives, 
or ought to drive—that won’t work. And 
nobody ever taught me or showed me, 
that I can remember, till I met you. Ib 
Paris at the Place Vendéme, half th 
time I used to live with Maman and Papa 
be hideously spoilt, dressed absurdly, eat 
off silver plate, and make myself sick 
with rich things,—and then for days to 
gether Maman would go out or away, 
forget all about me, and I used to storm 
the kitchen for food. She either neglect- 
ed me or made a show of me; she was 
my worst enemy, and I hated and fought 
her,—till I went to the convent at ten. 
When I was fourteen Maman asked 
a doctor about me. He said I should 
probably go mad,—and at the convent 
they thought the same. Maman used to 
throw this at me when she was cross 
with me. 

“ Well, I don’t repeat this to make you 
excuse me and think better of me,—it’s all 
too late for that—but because I am such 
a puzzle to myself, and I try to explain 
things. I did love you, William,—I be- 
lieve I do still,—but when I think of 
our living together again, my arms drop 
by my side, and I feel like a dead crea- 
ture. Your life is too great a thing for 
me. Why should I spoil or hamper it? 
If you loved me, as you did once,—if you 
still thought everything worth while, then, 
if I had a spark of decency left, I might 
kill myself to free you, but I should never 
do—what I may do now. But, William, 
you'll forget me soon. You'll pass great 
laws, and make great speeches, and the 
years when I tormented you,—and all my 
wretched ways,—will seem such a small, 
small thing. 

“Geoffrey says he loves me. And I 
think he does, though how long it will 
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. or may be worth, no one can tell. 
for me, I don’t know whether I love 

I have no illusions about him. But 
re are muments when he absolutely 
ds me,—when my will is like wax in 
hands. It is because, I think, of a 
tain grandness—grandeur seems too 
ng—in his character. 
re; because no one could write such 









It was always 






ems as his without it. But now it’s 
re marked, though I don’t know that 
makes him a better man. He thinks 
does; but we all deceive ourselves. At 
rate he is often superb, and I feel 
at I could die, if not for him, at least 
vith him. And he is not unlikely to die 
n some heroic way. He went out, as 
you know, as correspondent and to dis- 
tribute relief, but lately he has been fight- 
ing for these people—of course he has!— 
ind when he goes back he is to be one 
of their regular leaders. When he talks 
»f it he is noble, transformed. It reminds 
me of Byron—his wicked life here—and 
then his death at Missolonghi. Geoffrey 
ean do such base, cruel things,—and yet— 
3ut I haven’t yet told you. He asks 
me to go with him, back to the fighting- 
lines in Upper Bosnia. There seems to 
be a great deal that women can do. I 
shall wear a nurse’s uniform, and prob- 
ably nurse at a little hospital he founded, 
high up in one of the mountain valleys. 
] know this will almost make you laugh. 
You will think of me, not knowing how 
to put on a button without Blanche,—and 
wanting to be waited on every moment. 
But you'll see, there’ll be nothing of 
that sort. I wonder whether it’s hardship 
I’ve been thirsting for all my life?—-even 
when I seemed such a selfish, luxurious 
little ape. 

“ At the same time, I think it will kill 
me,—and that would be the best end of 
all. To have some great heroic expe- 
rience, and then—‘ die upon the midnight 
with no pain! .. .’ 

“ Oh, if I thought you’d care very, very 
much, I should have pain—horrible pain. 
But I know you won’t. Politics have 
taken my place. Think of me sometimes, 
as I was when we were first married,— 
and of Harry—my little, little fellow! 

“__Maman and I have had a ghastly 
scene. She came to scold me for my 
behavior—to say I was the talk of Venice 
—she! Of course I know what she means. 
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She thinks if I, am divorced she will 
lose her allowance,—and she can’t bear 
the thought of that, though Markham 
Warrington is quite rich. My heart just 
boiled within me. I told her it is the 
poison of her life that works in me,— 
and that whatever I do, she has no right 
to reproach me. Then she cried—and I 
was like ice—and at last she went. War 
rington, good fellow, has written to 
me, and asked to see me. But what is 
the use? 

“T know you'll leave me the £500 a 
year that was settled on me. It ‘ll be 
so good for me to be poor—and dressed 
in serge—and trying to do something 
else with these useless hands than writing 
books that break your heart. I am giving 
away all my smart clothes. Blanche is 
going home. Oh, William, William! 
—I’m going to shut this, and it’s 
like the good-by of death—a mean and 
ugly—death. 

mn Later. They have just brought 
me a note from Danieli’s. So Margaret 
did write to you, and your mother has 
come. Why did you send her, William? 
She doesn’t love me—and I shall only 
stab and hurt her. Though I'll try not— 
for your sake.” 


Two days later Ashe received, almost 
by the same post which brought him the 
letter from Kitty just quoted, the follow- 
ing letter from his mother: 

“My dearest William,—I have seen 
Kitty. With some difficulty she consent- 
ed to let me go and see her yesterday 
evening about nine o’clock. 

“T arrived between six and seven, hav- 
ing travelled straight through without a 
break, except for an hour or two at Milan, 
and immediately on arriving I sent a note 
to Margaret French. She came in great 
distress, having just had a fresh scene 
with Kitty. Oh, my dear William, her 
report could not well be worse. Since 
she wrote to us Kitty seems to have 
thrown over all precautions. They used 
to meet in churches or galleries, and go 
out for long days in the gondola or a 
fishing-boat together, and Kitty would 
come home alone and lie on the sofa 
through the evening, almost without 
speaking or moving. But lately he comes 
in with her, and stays hours, reading to 
her. or holding her hand, or talking to 
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her in a low voice, and, Margaret cannot 
stop it. 

“Yet, she has done her best, poor girl. 
Knowing what we all knew last year, it 
filled her with terror when she first dis- 
covered that he was in Venice, and that 
they had met. But it was not till it had 
gone on about a week, with the strangest 
results on Kitty’s spirits and nerves, that 
she felt she must interfere. She not only 
spoke to Kitty, but she spoke and wrote 
to hima in a very firm, dignified way. 
Kitty took no notice,—only became very 
silent and secretive. And he treated poor 
Margaret with a kind of courteous irony 
which made her blood boil, and against 
which she could do nothing. She says 
that Kitty seems to her sometimes like 
a person moving in sleep,—only half 
conscious of what she is doing; and at 
others she is wildly excitable, irrita- 
ble with everybody, and only calming 
down and becoming reasonable when this 
man appears. 

“There is much talk in Venice. They 
seem to have been seen together by va- 
rious London friends who knew—about 
the difficulties last year. And then of 
course everybody is aware that you are 


not here,—and the whole story of the 


book goes from mouth to mouth—and 
people say that a separation has been ar- 
ranged—and so on. These are the kind 
of rumors that Margaret hears, especially 
from Mary Lyster, who is staying in this 
hotel with her father, and seems to have 
a good many friends here. 

“ Dearest William,—I have been linger- 
ing on these things because it is so hard 
to have to tell you what passed between 
me and Kitty. Oh! my dear son, take 
courage. Even now everything is not 
lost. Her conscience may, awaken at the 
last moment, this bad man may abandon 
his pursuit of her, I may still succeed 
in bringing her back to you. But I am 
in terrible fear,—and TI must tell you the 
whole truth. 

“ Kitty received me alone. The room 
was very dark,—only one lamp that gave 
a bad light,—so that I saw her very in- 
distinctly. She was in black, and as far 
as T could see extremely pale and weary. 
And what struck me painfully was her hag- 
gard, careless look. All the little details 
of her dress and hair seemed so neglected. 
Blanche says she is far too irritable and 
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impatient in the mornings to let her ha 
be done as usual. She just rolls it int 
one big knot herself and puts a comb i 
it. She wears the simplest clothes an 
changes as little as possible. She sa) 
she is soon going to have done with a 
that kind of thing and she must get us: 
to it. My own impression is that she 
going through great agony of mind, 
above all, that she is ill—ill in bod 
and soul. 

“ She told me quite calmly, however, tha 
she had made up her mind to leave you 
she said that she had written to you + 
tell you so. I asked her if it was becaus: 
she had ceased to love you. After a paus: 
she said, ‘No.’ Was it because some on 
else had come between you? She thre) 
up her head proudly, and said it was bes 
to be quite plain and frank. She had m 
Geoffrey Cliffe again, and she mean 
henceforward to share his life. Then sh 
went into the wildest dreams about going 
back with him to the Balkans, and nurs 
ing in a hospital, and dying—she hopes! 
of hard work and privations. And al 
this in a torrent of words,—and her ey: 
blazing, with that look in them as thoug! 
she saw nothing but the scenes of hi 
own imagination. She talked of devo 
tion—and of forgetting herself in other 
people. I could only tell her of cours: 
that all this sounded to me the most 
grotesque sophistry and perversion. Sh. 
was forgetting her first duty, breaking 
her marriage vow, and tearing your life 
asunder. She shook her head, and said 
you would soon forget her. ‘If he had 
loved me, he would never have left me!’ 
she said, again and again, with a passion 
I shall never forget. 

“Of course that made me very angry, 
and I described what the situation had 
been when you reached London,—Lord 
Parham’s state of mind—and the con- 
sternation caused everywhere by the 
wretched book. I tried to make her un- 
derstand what there was at stake,—the 
hopes of all who follow you in the House 
and the country—the great reforms of 
which you are the life and soul—your 
personal and political honor. I im- 
pressed on her the endless trouble and 
correspondence in which you had been 
involved,—and how meanwhile all your 
Home Office and cabinet work had to 
be carried on as usual, till it was decided 
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vhether your resignation should be with- 
wn or no. She listened with her head 
her hands. I think with regard to 
book she is most genuinely ashamed 
| miserable. And yet all the time 
re is this unreasonable, this monstrous 
ling that you should not have left her! 

“As to the scandalous 

rivate persons, she said that Madeleine 
Aleot had written to her about the 

untry-house gossip. That wretched be- 
¢ Mr. Darrell seems also to have writ- 

n to her, trying to save himself through 

r. And the only time I saw her laugh 
was when she spoke of having had a 
furious letter from Lady Grosville, about 
he references to Grosville Park. It was 

ke the laugh of a mischievous, unhap- 
py child. 

“Then we came back to the main 
matter, and I implored her to let me take 
her home. First I gave her your letter. 
She read it, flushed up, and threw it away 
from her. He commands me!’ she said, 
fiercely. 


references to 


‘But I am no one’s chattel.’ 
[ replied that you had only summoned 
her back to her duty and her home, and 
IT asked her if she could really mean to 


repay your unfailing love by bringing 
anguish and dishonor upon you? She 
sat dumb, and her stubbornness moved 
me so that I fear I lost my self-control 
and said more, much more—in denuncia- 
tion of her conduct—than I had meant to 
do. She heard me out, and then she got 
up and looked at me very bitterly and 
strangely. I had never loved her, she 
said, and so I could not judge her. Al- 
ways from the beginning I had thought 
her unfit to be your wife, and she had 
known it, and my dislike of her, espe- 
cially during the past year, had made her 
hard and reckless. It had seemed no use 
trying. I just wanted her dead that you 
might marry a wife who would be a help 
and not a stumbling-block. Well, I should 
have my wish, for she would soon be as 
good as dead, both to you and to me. 

“ All this hurt me deeply, and I could 
not restrain myself from crying. I felt 
so helpless, and so doubtful whether I 
had not done more harm than good. 
Then she softened a little, and asked 
me to let her go to bed—she would 
think it all over and write to me in 
the morning. .. . 

“So! my dear William, I can only pray 
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and wait. I am afraid there is but little 
hope, but God is merciful and strong. 
He may yet save us all. 

“ But whatever happens, remember that 
you have nothing to reproach yourself 
with—that you have done all that man 
could do. I should telegraph to you in 
the morning to say, ‘Come,—at all haz- 
ards,—but that I feel sure all will be 
settled to-morrow one way or the other. 
Either Kitty will start with me,—or she 
will go with Geoffrey Cliffe. You could 
do nothing—absolutely nothing. God help 
us! 
she told me she counted on retaining 
her jointure.” 


She seems to have some money, and 


On the night following her mterview 
with Lady Tranmore, Kitty went from 
one restless, tormented dream into an- 
other, but towards morning she fell into 
one of a different kind. She dreamt 
she was in a country of great mountains. 
The peaks were snow-crowned, vast 
glaciers filled the chasms on their flanks, 
forests of pines clothed the lower sides 
of the hills, and the fields below were 
full of spring flowers. She saw a little 
Alpine village, and a church with an old 
and slender campanile. A plain stone 
building stood by—it seemed to be an 
inn of the old-fashioned sort, and she 
entered it. The dinner-table was ready 
in the low-roofed salle-d-manger, and as 
she sat down to eat, she saw that two 
other guests were at the same table. She 
glanced at them, and perceived that one 
was William, and the other her child 
Harry, grown older,—and transfigured. 
Instead of the dull and clouded look 
which had wrung her heart in the old 
days, against which she had striven, pa- 
tiently and impatiently, in vain, the blue 
eyes were alive with mind and affection. 
Tt was as if the child beheld his mother 
for the first time, and she him. As he 
recognized her, he gave a cry of joy, 
waving one hand towards her, while with 
the other he touched his father on the 
arm. William raised his head. But when 
he saw his wife his face changed. He 
rose from his seat, and drawing the little 
boy into his arms, he walked away. Kitty 
saw them disappear into a long passage, 
indeterminate and dark. The child’s face 
over his father’s shoulder was turned in 
longing towards his mother, and as he 
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was carried away he stretched out his 
little hands to her in lamentation. 

Kitty woke up bathed in tears. She 
sprang out of bed, and threw the window 
nearest to her open to the night. The 
winter night was mild, and a full moon 
sailed the southern sky. Not a sound on 
the water, not a light in the palaces; a 
city of ebony and silver, Venice slept 
in the moonlight. Kitty gathered a cloak 


and some shawls round her, and sank. 


into a low chair, still erying and half 
conscious. At his inn, some few hundred 
yards away, between her and the Piaz- 
zetta, was Geoffrey Cliffe waking too?— 
making his last preparations? She knew 
that all his stores were ready, and that 
he proposed to ship them and the twenty 
young fellows, Italians and Dalmatians, 
who were going with him to join the 
insurgents, that morning, by a_ boat 
leaving for Cattaro. He himself was to 
follow twenty-four hours later, and it 
was his firm and confident expectation 
that Kitty would go with him,—passing 
as his wife. And indeed Kitty’s own 
arrangements were almost complete, her 
moncy in her purse, the clothes she meant 
te take with her packed in one small 
trunk, of the Tranmore jewels 
which had been recently wearing 
ready to be returned on the morrow to 
Lady Tranmore’s keeping, other jewels, 
which she regarded as her own, together 
with the remainder of her clothes, put 
aside in order to be left in the custody 
of the landlady of the apartment, till 
Kitty should claim them again. 

One more day,—which would probably 
see the departure of Margaret French; 
one more wrestle with Lady Tranmore 
and all the links with the old life would 
be torn away. A bare stripped soul, de- 
pendent henceforth on Geoffrey Cliffe for 
every crumb of happiness, treading in 
unknown paths, suffering unknown 
things, probing unknown passions and 
excitements—it was so she saw herself; 
not without that corroding double con- 
sciousness of the modern, that it was all 
very interesting, and as such to be for- 
given and admired. 

Notwithstanding what she had said to 
Ashe, she did believe—with a clinging 
and desperate faith—that Cliffe loved her. 
Had she really doubted it, her conduct 
would have been inexplicable, even to 


some 


she 
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herself, and he must have seemed a mad- 
man. What else could have induced him 
to burden himself with a woman on such 
an errand and at such a time? She had 
promised indeed to be his lieutenant and 
comrade,—and to return to Venice if her 
health should be unequal to the common 
task. But in spite of the sternness with 
which he put that task first—a sternness 
which was one of his chief attractions 
for Kitty,—she knew well that her coming 
threw a glamour round it which it had 
never yet possessed, that the passion she 
had aroused in him, and the triumph 
of binding her to his fate, possessed him 
—for the moment at any rate—heart and 
soul. He had the poet’s resources too, 
and a mind wherewith to organize and 
govern. She shrank from him still, but 
she already envisaged the time when her 
being would sink into and fuse with his, 
and like two colliding stars they would 
flame together to one fiery death. 

Thoughts like these ran in her mind. 
Yet all the time she saw the high moun- 
tains of her dream, the old inn, the re- 
ceding face of her child on William’s 
shoulder; and the tears ran down her 
cheeks. The letter from William that 
Lady Tranmore had given her lay on a 
table near. She took it up, and lit a 
candle to read it. 

“Kitty—I bid you come home. I 
should have started for Venice an hour 
ago after reading Miss French’s letter, 
but that honor and public duty keep me 
here. But mother is going, and I im- 
plore and command you, as your husband, 
to return with her. Oh, Kitty, have I 
ever failed you?—have I ever been hard 
with you?—that you should betray our 
love like this? Was I hard when we 
parted—a month ago? If I was, forgive 
me; I was sore pressed. Come home, 
you poor child, and you shall hear no 
reproaches from me. I think I have near- 
ly succeeded in undoing your rash work. 
But what good will that be to me if you 
are to use my absence for that purpose to 
bring us both to ruin? Kitty, the grass 
is not yet green on our child’s grave. 
I was at Haggart last Sunday, and I went 
over in the dusk to put some flowers upon 
it. I thought of you without a moment’s 
bitterness, and prayed for us both, if 
such as I may pray. Then next morning 
came Miss French’s letter. Kitty, have 
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uu no heart—and no conscience? will 
-ou bring disgrace on that little grave /— 
ill you dig between us the gulf which 
irreparable, across which your hand 
nd mine can never touch each other 
ny more? I cannot and will not believe 
Come back to me—come back.” 
She reread it with a melting heart,— 
th deep, shaking sobs. When she first 
lanced through it the word “ command ” 
ad burnt into her proud sense; the rest 
passed almost unnoticed. Now the very 
strangeness in it as coming from William, 
—the strangeness of its grave and deep 
emotion, held and grappled with her. 
Suddenly—some tension of the whole 
being seemed to give way. Her head 
sank back on the chair, she felt herself 
weak and trembling, yet happy as a soul 
new-born, into a world of light. Waking 
dreams passed through her brain in a 
feverish succession, reversing the dream 
of the night—images of peace, and good- 
ness, and reunion. 
Minutes — hours — passed. With the 
first light she got up feebly, found ink 
and paper and began to write. 


From Lady Tranmore to William Ashe: 


“Oh! my dearest William,—at last a 
gleam of hope. 

“No letter this morning. I was in 
despair. Margaret reported that Kitty 
refused to see any one,—had locked her 
door, and was writing. Yet no letter 
came. I made an attempt to see Geoffrey 
Cliffe, who is staying at the ‘Germania,’ 
but he refused. He wrote me the most 
audacious letter to say that an interview 
could only be very painful, that he and 
Kitty must decide for themselves, that 
he was waiting every hour for a final 
word from Kitty. It rested with her, 
and with her only. Coercion in these 
matters was no longer possible, and he 
did not suppose that either you or I would 
attempt it. 

“And now comes this blessed note,— 
a respite at least! ‘I am going to Verona 
to-night with Blanche. Please let no one 
attempt to follow me. I wish to have two 
days alone—absolutely alone. Wait here. 
T will write. K? 

“... Margaret French has just been 
here. She was almost hysterical with 
relief and joy,—and you know what a 
calm, self-controlled person she is. But 
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her dear round face has grown white, 
and her eyes behind her spectacles look 
as though she had not slept for nights. 
She says that Kitty will not see her. She 
sent her a note by Blanche to ask her to 
settle all the accounts, and told her that 
she should not say good-by,—it would be 
too agitating for them both. In two days 
she should hear. Meanwhile the maid 
Blanche is certainly going with Kitty; 
and the gondola is ordered for the Milan 
train this evening. 

“2 p.m.—There is one thing that 
troubles me and I must confess it. I did 
not see that across Kitty’s letter in the 
corner was written, ‘Tell nobody about 
this letter.’ And Polly Lyster happened 
to be with me when it came. She has 
been au courant of the whole affair for 
the last fortnight; that is, as an onlooker 
She and Kitty have only met once or 
twice since Mary reached Venice; but 
in one way or another she has been ex- 
traordinarily well informed. And, as I 
told you, she came to see me directly I 
arrived, and told me all she knew. You 
know her old friendship for us, William ? 
She has many weaknesses, and of late I 


have thought her much changed, ,grown 


very hard and bitter. But she is always 
very loyal to you and me,—and I could 
not help betraying my feeling when Kit- 
ty’s note reached me. Mary came and put 
her arms round me, and I said to her: 
‘Oh, Mary, thank God!—she’s broken 
with him! She’s going to Verona to-night 
on the way home!’ And she kissed me 
and seemed so glad. And I was very 
grateful to her for her sympathy, for I 
am beginning to feel my age, and this 
has been rather a strain. But I oughtn’t 
to have told her!—or anybody! I see of 
course what Kitty meant. It is incredible 
that Mary should breathe a word,—or if 
she did that it should reach that man. 
But I have just sent her a note to Dan- 
ieli’s to warn her in the strongest way. 

“ Beloved son,—if indeed we save her, 
—we will be very good to her, you and 
I. We will remember her bringing up 
and her inheritance. I will be more 
loving—more like Christ. I hope He 
will forgive me for my harshness in 
the past... . My William!—TI love you 
so. God be merciful to you and to 
your poor Kitty!” 
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“Will the Signora have her dinner 
outside or in the salle-d-manger?” 

The question was addressed to Kitty 
by a little Italian waiter, belonging to 
the Albergo San Zeno at Verona, who 
stood bent before her, his white napkin 
under his arm. 

“Out here, please,—and for my maid 
also.” 

The speaker moved wearily towards the 
low wall which bounded the foaming 
Adige, and looked across the river. Far 
away the Alps that look down on Garda 
glistened under the stars; the citadel on 
its hill, the houses across the river, were 
alive with lights; to the left the great 
medieval bridge rose, a dark ponderous 
mass, above the torrents of the Adige. 
Overhead, the little outside restaurant 
was roofed with twining vine-stems from 
which the leaves had fallen; colored lights 
twinkled among them and on the white 
tables underneath. The night was mild 
and still, and a veiled moon was just 
rising over the town of Juliet. 

“ Blanche!” 

“Yes, my lady?” 

“Bring a chair, Blanchie, and come 
and sit by me.” 


The little maid did as she was told, 
and Kitty slipped her hand into hers 
with a long sigh. 

“ Are you very tired, my lady?” 

“ Yes,—but don’t talk!” 

The two sat silent, clinging to each other. 

A step on the cobblestones disturbed 


them. Blanche looked up and saw a gen- 
tleman issuing from a lane which con- 
nected the narrow quay whereon stood 
the old Albergo San Zeno with one of 
the main streets of Verona. 

There was a little cry from Kitty. 
The stranger paused,—looked—advanced. 
The little maid rose, half fierce, half 
frightened. 

“Go, Blanche, go!” said Kitty, pant- 
ing; “go back into the hotel.” 

“Not unless your ladyship wishes me 
to leave you,” said the girl, firmly. 

“Go at once!” Kitty repeated, with a 
peremptory gesture. She herself rose 
from her seat, and with one hand resting 
on the table, awaited the newcomer. 
Blanche looked at her, hesitated, and went. 


Geoffrey Cliffe came to Kitty’s side. 
As he approached her, his eyes fastened 
on the loveliness of her attitude, her fair 
head. In his own expression there was 
a visionary, fantastic joy; it was the look 
of the dreamer who, for once, finds in 
circumstance and the real, poetry ade- 
quate and overflowing. 

“Kitty!—why did you do this?’ he 
said to her, passionately, as he caught 
her hand. 

Kitty snatched it away, trembling un- 
der his look. She began the answer she 
had devised while he was crossing the 
flagged quay towards her. But Cliffe 
paid no heed. He laid a hand on her 
shoulder, and she sank back powerless 
into her chair, as he bent over her. 

“Cruel—cruel child, to play with me 
so! Did you mean to put me to a last 
test?’—or did your hard little heart mis- 
give you at the last moment? I cross- 
examined your landlady,—I bribed the 
servants—the gondoliers—Not a word! 
They were loyal—or you had paid them 
better. I went back to my hotel in black 
despair. Oh, you artist!—you plotter! 
Kitty,—you shall pay me this some day! 
And there—there on my table—all the 
time—lay your little crumpled note!” 

“What note?’ she gasped, —“ what 
note ?” 

“ Actress!” 
laugh. 

And cautiously, playfully, lest she 
should snatch it from him, he unfolded 
it before her. 

Without signature and without date, 
the soiled half-sheet contained this mes- 
sage, written in Italian and in a dis- 
guised handwriting: 

“Too many spectators. 
rona to-night. K.” 

Kitty looked at it, and then at the face 
beside her,—infused with a triumphant 
power and passion. She seemed to shrink 
upon herself, and her head fell back 
against one of the supports of the pergola. 
One of the blue lights from above fell 
with ghastly effect upon the delicate 
tilted face and closed eyes. Cliffe bent 
over her in a sharp alarm; and saw that 
she had fainted away. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


he said, with an amused 


Come to Ve- 





My Exile 


BY 


EARS ago I was one of the one 
7 hundred and twelve million sub- 

jects of the Czar of Russia—as 
a matter of fact, little better than a 
A slave? Nay, worse than that, 
a slave of slaves. I was one of the thou- 
sands of political exiles that are buried 
alive in the arctic deserts of Eastern 
Siberia. Now I am a free citizen of the 
United States. What a marvellous trans- 
formation! Russia and the United States 
are antipodal. They belong not only to 
different but to different 
ages of history, culture, and civilization. 
Among all the nations of Christendom, 
Russia alone is governed by an absolute 
autocrat. The will of one man is the 


slave. 


hemispheres, 


source of all law in Russia. 
I was suspected by the government of 


the Czar of being one who wrote to out- 
sida newspapers against the Russian 
system of managing national affairs. I 
was accused and sentenced to exile in 
Siberia,—not by a jury of my peers, not 
by a regular or irregular court, not by 
an impartial or partial judge, but by the 
personal ukase or order of the Czar Alex- 
ander III.—that is, by the so-called ad- 
ministrative process. It took about a 
year to bring me to the place of my 
destination, a quarter of a degree be- 
yond the arctic circle. I eseaped after 
four years of death in life in Siberia. 


“Does Mr. Ladoff live here?” asked 
a suspicious-looking man, entering the 
house of my parents one evening in 
August, 1884. “Yes, sir; my name is 
Ladoff,” replied I. “ What do you wish ?” 
The man coughed in obvious embarrass- 
ment, and vanished without making an 
answer. At the same moment a body of 
armed policemen and gendarmes sur- 
rounded the house. Gendarmes sta- 
tioned themselves at the outer doors of 
the house, with swords in hands, allow- 
ing no one to enter or to go out. Half a 
dozen other gendarmes escorted their 
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captain and the assistants of the city 
attorney. The appearance of the captain 
was exceedingly military—his chest was 
magnificently developed, his long, silky 
mustache carefully curled, and his hair 
closely trimmed. The features of his 
handsome face were utterly expression- 
less and insignificant. His new uniform, 
and everything else about him, was neat, 
trim, and dashing. He was a typical 
Don Juan of the streets, and seemed to 
have just stepped out of the pages of a 
fashion journal. 

“Excuse me, my dear sir,” said the 
captain to me, entering my room. “I 
have a very disagreeable duty to perform, 
as I have been ordered by my chief to 
make you a domiciliary visit. ...I am 
sure I shall not find anything politically 
compromising, but there have been some 
suspicions directed against you. Will 
you kindly assist me in my task?” He 
smiled as he made this request, and began 
to search the house. This official visit 
took me as much by surprise as would 
a thunderbolt from a clear sky. My old 
father, suffering at that time from acute 
pheumonia, summoned up his last 
strength and arose from his bed. This 
silent, pale witness of the melancholy 
proceedings made the scene, if possible, 
more intensely painful. My poor mother 
lost her self-control entirely, and tried 
to persuade the captain of the gendarmes 
of my innocence. The gendarmes rum- 
maged through all the belongings of my 
parents as well as of myself in the most 
unfeeling way. They paid especial at- 
tention to my books, letters, and papers. 
The assistant of the city attorney neither 
helped nor hindered the gendarmes in 
their work. He walked absent-mindedly 
through the rooms, as if the whole pro- 
ceeding was none of his affair. 

The gendarmes read carefully all my 
letters and papers and examined all my 
books thoroughly, but found very little 
compromising or suspicious from a po- 
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litical point of view. At the conclusion of 
the visit the captain showed me the writ- 
ten order of the chief of the gendarmes 
of the Livland district to arrest me. 

“ You said the captain to me, 
“T have strict orders, but if you acknowl- 
edge your crime, I will leave you un- 
molested, on condition that you go to 
Riga as a witness in the case 
against your former accomplices. Choose 
for yourself.” I did not hesitate to make 
a total denial of all the charges pre- 
ferred against me. My motives were 
simply these: First, I did not feel any 
remorse of conscience on account of my 
relations with the “free press,” and 
did not want to play the part of hypocrite. 
Secondly, nothing could induce me to 
compromise any one politically. Thirdly, 
I did not put any faith in the assertions 
and promises of the captain. 

My preparations were necessarily very 
short. It was late in the evening when 
I took leave of my parents and was 
thrown into the local dungeon. The 
gendarmes conducted me through a laby- 
rinth of dark, low, narrow, and chilly 
passages to the so-called “Secret Cor- 
ridor,” where political offenders are usual- 
The warden took me to 
His bunch of 


see, 


state’s 


ly incarcerated. 
a massive iron-clad door. 
rusty keys rattled and clattered dismally 
as he opened the lock. I stepped into the 


cell. The door closed behind me with 
a harsh clang. Once more the bunch of 
keys rattled and clattered dismally, once 
more the lock turned; then the heavy 
steps of the warden died gradually away, 
and I was left alone. The deathlike 
silence of the prison at night; the deep 
Egyptian darkness; the damp, thick, 
pestilential air surrounding me; the filth- 
iness of everything I touched in the 
room—all reminded me vividly of the 
grave. It took considerable time to ac- 
commodate my eyes to the dark sufficient- 
ly to get my bearings. The cell was nine 
feet long, seven feet wide, and about 
eleven feet high. But a faint light pene- 
trated it through a little cleft near the 
ceiling. There was neither bed nor bench 
—nothing to lie or sit upon, except the 
slimy, filthy stone floor, until the warden 
brought in a bag of straw. The crum- 
bling plaster covering the walls was 
ornamented with inscriptions, engraved 
by my unhappy predecessors. Lighting 
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a match, I proceeded to decipher them 
One inscription made a deep impressio: 
upon my mind: “Do not deceive your 
self with vain hopes. You will never r 
gain your freedom.” 

The next morning two armed gen 
darmes took me to the railroad depot and 
placed me in an empty car. They watch 
ed me closely all the way. At some 
stations, where the train stopped an hour 
or more, they conducted me to separate 
rooms, where I found telegraphic mes- 
sages had preceded me, designating me 
as a “ political criminal,” although there 
was no proof whatever of my guilt. 
On my arrival at Riga, the metropolis of 
the Livland district, I was at once 
brought before the chief of the gendarmes 
of the district, General Bets. He proved 
to be a very shrewd but exceedingly polite 
old gentleman of low stature. He in- 
vited me to take a chair, inquired how | 
had stood the journey, and offered me re- 
freshments; I politely declined, being 
anxious to know of what crime I was 
accused and the general condition of af- 
fairs appertaining to my case. The 
general, eying me closely, sent the gen- 
darmes out of the room and stated brief- 
ly what he knew about my alleged crime. 
He advised me to plead guilty at once. 
Said he: “The sailor Mensel, who re 
cently brought you prohibited literature, 
has been captured, and is here in our 
local prison. He confessed everything, 
and told us all about you and your rela- 
tions to the clandestine press. You see, 
Mr. Ladoff, there is no use denying 
facts. We know about your connections 
with the London press also. I have sent 
for Mensel, and expect him here every 
moment. Take a sheet of paper and write 
out a full declaration; otherwise you will 
oniy unnecessarily make things worse 
for yourself.” 

I accepted the proposition gladly. Now 
that I knew the actual condition of af- 
fairs, my way was clear before me. I 
wrote down quickly my deposition. I ac- 
knowledged everything that had been 
learned through the statements of Mensel, 
but was silent about everything else. The 
general followed me with great interest, 
looking over my shoulder as I wrote. 
Sometimes he interrupted with a ques- 
tion or remark to draw out a fuller 
explanation. At the same time he care- 
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ily examined all my confiscated papers 
n chronological order. He paid especial 

tention to my diaries, year after year. 
But when he came to my diary for the 

st year he hesitated a moment, and, to 
utter surprise and delight, left it un- 
xamined. I am inclined to think that 
, noble feeling induced him to leave my 

uy unopened. Be that as it may, I 
was saved much trouble by this act. 

[he room in which we were seemed 
to be the study of the general. It con- 
an excellent library, comprising 

e works of the leading European poets, 
thinkers, and scientists. After the con- 
clusion of the examination the general 
said to me: “I see from your papers that 
you are interested in social, economical, 
and political problems. The government 
has no objection to that. It does object, 
however, to the carrying of certain ideas 
into the streets.” He then declared me, 
till further orders, free from imprison- 
ment, but under secret police surveil- 
I signed an agreement not to leave 
town without notifying him. Such an 
act on the part of a Russian officer was 
extremely, exceptionally liberal. 


tained 


lance. 


The action of General Bets in my case 


was a rare exception. I was free, but 
surrounded by a host of spies, watching 
my every step. I was very careful not 
to give the gendarmes any pretext to 
molest me any more. From time to time 
I was summoned to appear before the 
general to give some replies or statements 
in my case. 


Years passed. 
believe that 
serious 


The general made me 
my case would have no 
consequences. The time ap- 
proached for me to serve as a soldier. I 
preferred the privileges and advantages 
of a volunteer to the chancés of a com- 
mon recruit, but my political untrust- 
worthiness was in the way. I consulted 
the advice of the general, who kindly 
helped me to evade the law in this in- 
stance by his personal intervention. I 
served my few months as a volunteer, and 
eame at last to the conclusion that my 
“crime” was entirely forgotten or ignored 
by the high authorities in St. Petersburg. 
How could I differently explain the four 
years of perfect silence? We are so 
ready to believe what we desire! I was 
often assured of my safety by the gen- 
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eral as we met on the street at the bath- 
ing resorts on the shore of the Baltic. 
“Do you think I could let you go around 
free if your case were considered a grave 
one by the authorities?” said he, time and 
again. I did not know whether the gen- 
eral was sincere, or whether he deceived 
me intentionally, but he treated me so 
well that I believed I was safe. 

In May, #886, I married and was hap- 
py. One cold January day I came later 
than usual from the chemical laboratory 
where I worked. Before I was through 
with my supper, a police officer rang the 
bell, came in, and invited me to appear 
before the local chief of police. Since 
I had complained to the chief of police 
a few days before on account of some 
trouble caused us by our landlord, I went, 
thinking this was the reason of the sum- 
mons. My wife was nevertheless troubled 
by a vague presentiment of threatening 
disaster. The officer led me up a narrow, 
steep, and dark staircase to the dingy and 
filthy office of the police, located in the 
old City Hall. The scantily furnished 
room was full of supplicants, patiently 
awaiting the arrival of the chief. 

I asked a Jean and elderly Pole, acting 
as secretary of the police master, the 
cause of my summons. “ You will find 
it out early enough,” he replied, dryly, 
not deigning me even a look. Soon I 
was called into the private office of the 
police master. Without any preliminaries 
the latter read to me an official paper, 
the contents of which, in spite of my 
best endeavors, I could not grasp in their 
full meaning. I understood, however, 
that by personal ukase of the Czar I had 
been arrested and was to be sent into 
exile to Siberia. In my despair I could 
only ask the officer to let my wife know 
about my fate. This was promised; I 
was taken down into the basement, where 
the dungeon was located. After the usual 
questions as to my name, age, standing, 
business, religion, and so on, I was 
searched, and everything found on me, 
among them my wedding-ring and watch, 
was takeu. 

1 will not relate how I spent the rest 
ot that day and night. The next morning 
T was called to the office of the dungeon. 
My wife was there. What a meeting 
was that! She was soon to give birth to 
our first and only child. The thought 
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left 
never 


that she would be 
I would perhaps 
was too much 


She fainted. 


and that 
my child 
for her shattered nerves. 


alone 


see 


The captain of the “ étape” soldiers 
gave his command, and the party of pris- 
oners to which I belonged was surround- 
ed. We were counted and marched to 
the railroad station. There we were 
counted once more and placed in special 
cars. The thick iron bars in the windows, 
the armed sentinels in the car, the seem- 
ingly homogeneous gray mass of my fel- 
low travellers—everything reminded me 
that I was a prisoner. 
ingly homogeneous.” On the contrary, 
after a short pericd of careful observa- 
tion the prisoners proved to be a rather 
mottled body of people, belonging to dif- 
ferent nationalities, different classes, and 
different ‘Beside a gray 
veteran of the great army of professional 
criminals, who had spent nearly all his 
life in prisons, was sitting a young peas- 
ant whose only crime consisted in not 
having rendered his passport in due 
time. A little farther I noticed a de- 
graded Polish nobleman, a picturesque 


I said “ the seem- 


occupations. 


Caucasian, a Tartar in his Oriental garb, 
a Polish Jew, a gipsy, and some indi- 


viduals of doubtful extraction. They 
did not seem to be at all distressed by 
their fate. The force of habit and the 
change from the dead monotony of every- 
day prison life to the comparatively 
more diversified life of travel were the 
causes of their high spirits. They con- 
versed constantly with each other, cracked 
jokes, and behaved themselves very much 
like ordinary travellers of the lower class 
of people. Only the ugly prison gar- 
ments and the chains that fastened their 
hands and feet reminded me of their 
real conditions. 

The prisoners did not carry any food, 
and from the start had to buy bread and 
herrings from the soldiers that guarded 
them, which they ate with the appetite 
of wolves. In spite of the strict pro- 
hibition, brandy was smuggled into the 
wagons by some of the guards, and in 
consequence there was a very lively time 
in the moving prison. 

Our real pilgrimage, our weary march 
of two thousand miles, began at one of 
the ancient cities—Tomsk. Happily it 
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was spring—reviving spring in the vi: 
gin Siberian forest, or “taiga.” Th 
green meadows and blooming bushes, th 
transparent, quietly flowing waters of t] 

mighty rivers, the balsamlike air, and th 
clear skies, all had the effect of makin 

the plodding journey bearable — nay, 
sometimes even pleasant. One thing wa 
undeniably tiresome—the little “mosh 
ka,” or gray marsh-fly, which filled th 
air in myriads, and attacked both ma 

and beast in a most bloodthirsty way 
The’ pest of higher latitudes, the mos- 
quito, is by far preferable. 

The train of prisoners formed a dreary 
contrast to surrounding nature: on the 
one hand the azure of the sky, the em- 
erald green of the vegetable world, th: 
harmoniously variegated mosaic of the 
flowers, the silvery springs and brooks; 
on the other, the ugly, shapeless, gray 
capuches and clanking chains of mis- 
erable men, cruelly treated by fate, often 
deeply degraded, physically and morally 
crippled by unjust and unnatural condi- 
tions of life. The men marched in front 
of the train in an irregular crowd, raising 
clouds of dust, with their rude slippers 
and long capuches. Behind them fol- 
lowed rude wagons, crowded with the 
children and women of the party. The 
children and the women! More miserable 
beings than these poor creatures the vivid 
fancy of a Dante Alighieri could hardly 
create. The wagons loaded with the bag- 
gage of the prisoners closed the train. 
An armed body of soldiers surrounded all. 

The train reminded me sometimes of a 
funeral procession. It moved very slow- 
ly, and very often stopped altogether, be- 
cause of the irregular motion of the dif- 
ferent parts of the train. Sometimes the 
cause was of a more serious nature, as 
the death of a sick child. The unhappy 
mothers expressed their grief by loud 
crying, while the men bore their affliction 
in morbid silence. The rest of the com- 
pany showed no sympathy whatever. 
They were too much used to such scenes, 
or valued life too little. We-had to 
average eighteen miles a day, walk- 
ing .two days in succession and resting 
the third. 

I might describe a typical scene, which 
repeated itself nearly every second day 
with trifling variations. At the end of 
each day’s travel we stopped at the im- 
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vised barracks called “ étapes.” These 

irracks are built all along the great 

berian road, usually at the farther end 

f a village, and surrounded by a wooden 

ill forming a yard. The captain in 

arge of the étape and his soldiers had 

eir quarters in one of the buildings. 

s the party approached the étape, it was 

vided into rows, containing an equal 

imber of prisoners, and counted. When 

ie last row was finished and nobody 
found missing, the gates of the yard 
vere opened and the prisoners rushed 
forward, pushing each other violently 
each trying to get ahead of the rest, some 
trampling their fellow sufferers under 
their feet, all acting as if the salvation 
of their souls depended upon their speedy 
entrance into the prison. The real cause 
of this haste was the lack of room in the 
étape and buildings. Every one was bent 
on securing for himself the jus prime 
occupandi to one of the benches of the 
barracks. Woe to him who came too late, 
or had the misfortune to fall under the 
feet of the surging crowd! 

My journey from Irkutsk, vid Jakutsk 
and Verchojansk, to middle Kolymsk, 
the place of my final destination, was 
accomplished on reindeers and dogs, and 
lasted about three months. My life in 
exile in “ Darkest Siberia,” a quarter of 
a degree beyond the arctie circle, may 


serve as a subject of a separate paper. 
After four and a half years of “ death 
in life” in the arctic wilderness of the 
least populated and most distant part of 
Eastern Siberia, I left Russia for good. 


On escape in 1891 from exile in 
the remotest part of arctic Siberia, and 
while on my way to the United States, 
I crossed clandestinely the Russo-Prus- 
sian frontier with a party of fugitive 
Poles, Jews, Germans, and other step- 
children of the “ Little Father”—the Czar. 
I met the party on a bright August 
morning in the small town of Skudy in 
the province Minsk. The outward ap- 
pearance of the exiles bore witness to 
their past sufferings, especially that of 
the women and children; but they were 
full of hope: it could be read in their 
pale and haggard faces, which seemed to 
me to express at the same time feel- 
ings of sadness and of joy, to mingle 
tears and smiles. 
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In the crowd of small burghers, traders, 
and working-men I found three belong- 
ing to the higher class, so far as I could 
judge by their clothing and manners, and 
I hastened to make their acquaintance. 
One of them was the professor of natural 
science in the Riga high school (or gym- 
nasium, as it is called in Russia); an- 
other, a Polish nobleman and landowner 
in the Witebsk the third, 
a contractor of Jewish extraction. They 
seemed at first glance to be so much un- 
like each other that one could hardly 
believe them all to have been born and 
reared in the same country. 


government; 


The German 
professor was of medium stature. His 
rosy-cheeked round face and bright blue 
eyes were in peculiar contrast with his 
short gray hair. The Pole was tall, and 
his pale physiognomy showed the traits 
peculiar to the descendants of old fami- 
lies. His gray eyes and almost colorless 
lips were witnesses to a life of privation, 
suffering, and strife. The contractor was 
a tall old man, with his back slightly 
bent. His open and fine features, pecul- 
iar to Oriental princes, and his deep, 
dark, exceedingly sad eyes could not fail 
to make a striking impression. 

I joined the party at a small inn—a 
dirty, noisy place, full of people of ques- 
tionable appearance and of all kinds. I 
and all the other emigrants were be- 
sieged with propositions from local 
“ agents ” “to lead us across the frontier 
safely.” These smugglers paid especial 
attention to the professor, the land- 
owner, the contractor, and myself, for 
obvious reasons. They suggested that 
we go separately from the crowd, but we 
wisely preferred to make our escape with 
the whole party. The competition be- 
tween the local smugglers was so strong 
that they quarrelled among themselves, 
the quarrel resulting at last in hand-to- 
hand fighting. The bargaining of the 
agents with the party of emigran‘. 
lasted a whole day. The amount of 
money each emigrant had to pay to the 
smugglers for their services varied ac- 
cording to the number of the members 
of his family and the quantity of his 
baggage, but did not exceed five rubles 
(about three dollars). 

At nine o’clock in the morning the 
luggage of the party was put upon the 
wagons and we left for the last village 
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on the frontier—Krettingen. We moved 
on very slowly, as if by stealth, through 
the barren country. In Krettingen we 
found another party of emigrants, that 
came on the previous day, but for some 
unknown could not pass the 
frontier the same night. Late in the 
evening of the next day about one hun- 
dred and fifty emigrants left Krettin- 
gen. We moved on still slower than 
before, not unlike a funeral procession. 
The smugglers to grow more 
and more restless as we approached the 
frontier. 


reason 


seemed 


Horsemen came and went in 
the darkness of the night, bringing or 
taking 

The sky was overcast, and it began to 
rain as we reached the last Russian 
The smugglers disappeared, 
their wards in charge of a 
Lithuanian peasant, who acted as a guide. 
He was a robust young fellow, with a 
rich crown of flaxy, unkempt hair on 
his round head, was clad in a gray, broad 
cloak, and was barefooted. The guide 
ordered the party to proceed in a regular 
column, the men ahead, the women next, 
the children behind. We marched on al- 
ternately over marshes, across ditches, 
and through underbrush, over roads that 
had been washed by the rain. The clayey 
soil formed a slippery, sticky mass, cling- 
ing to the feet, and making progress a 
difficult task for the weary and excited 
travellers. The children, on the arms of 
their mothers, shivered with the 
cold. It was impossible to quiet them. 
Ix. spite of all the endeavors of the 
wretched women, the shrill cry of the 
wretched babes sounded in the dead si- 
lence of the night. 

The guide marched in the first line 
and tried to keep the party in military 
order, but in vain. Each constantly at- 
tempted to break from the line and get 
ahead of his fellow travellers, as if pur- 
sued by some evil spirit. The guide un- 
ceremoniously struck the too impatient 
refugees with his mighty fists, but it re- 
strained them only for a moment. The 
fugitives kept running ahead of each 
other like a confused flock of sheep, as 
if their lives depended on gaining a few 
more steps. The tracks being narrow and 
hardly passable for five persons abreast, 
the mad throng assumed the aspect of a 
struggle for life. The violence seemed 


messages. 


settlement. 


leaving 


poor 
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hardly to be noticed by the fugitives, 
whose minds seemed altogether absorbed 
by one fixed idea—to gain as quickly as 
possible the coveted frontier and be be- 
yond the reach of the Russian guard. 

“ Halt!” suddenly ordered the guide. 
We stopped and laid ourselves flat on th: 
muddy soil. The guide kicked down thos 
of the party that, in their unreasoning 
torpor, did not at once realize the ful! 
meaning of his command. In a moment 
all was quiet. Even the children and 
babes seemed to instinctively feel that 
danger was at hand, and were quiet for 
a moment. The sound of a horse’s hoofs 
was distinctly heard, and soon a mount- 
ed sergeant of the Russian guard of 
the frontier appeared like a ghost on 
the scene. 

“Good evening, fellows!” greeted the 
soldier, good-naturedly, and rode forward, 
paying no further attention to the refu- 
gees. He was obviously used to such en- 
counters and preferred not to meddle in 
them. Was he paid by the smugglers, or 
was he too humane to attack unfortunate, 
unarmed fugitives? There was no time 
to solve such problems, and we marched 
on with renewed and vigorous energy. 
We were only a few steps from the fron- 
tier. The Prussian Krettingen was al- 
ready dimly visible, and we silently con- 
gratulated ourselves. 

But at the moment we prepared to take 
the last steps on the soil of the Czar, 
a thundering “ Halt, you fellows, or I 
shall shoot!” made us arrest our steps. 
Before us was standing, as if sprung 
miraculously from the soil, a soldier from 
the Russian guard, holding a short rifle 
and ready to fire. To describe our feel- 
ings is’ almost impossible. We were petri- 
fied with despair. The guard alone 
preserved some presence of mind, as was 
shown by an attempt to run away. But 
the officer caught him by the collar. 

“ How much were you paid? Tell me 
quick and do not lie about it.” “God 
forbid!” muttered the guide, well-nigh 
frightened to death; “ only three rubles.” 
And he crossed himself in testimony of 
the truthfulness of his assertion. The 
soldier pushed him away contemptuously, 
and the peasant took to his heels, heeded 
by no one. 

“Each of you, you cursed ——, has 
to pay me three rubles, and at once, or I 
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ll summon the guards,” said the sol- 
er, still keeping the gun in readiness. 
[he money was collected rapidly and 
inded to him. The sight of the heap 

f greasy paper money only increased the 

reediness of the faithful servant of the 

zar. He asked for a collection of double 

e amount he had already received. 
[his time the collection went on much 

ore slowly. The emigrants were poor, 
ind ruble was borrowed from 

richer fellow sufferer in order to es- 
cape the clutches of the guard. After 
placing the money in his capacious pock- 
t, the villain made preparation to shoot 
ind alarm the rest of the guards. A 
woman with a baby on her arm, standing 
near, noticed it first. She fell on her 
knees, and covering the hands of the sol- 
with kisses and tears, asked him 
piteously: “ Little Father, do not do it! 
Have merey! Look at me! Look at 
the baby! We are harmless, unfortu- 
nate people!” 

The guard pushed her rudely away and 
tired. In a moment we were surrounded 
by an armed force and driven back like 
cattle. Overnight we were placed in a 
barn. There was no place to sleep, none 


many a 


dier 


even to sit down; we had no protection 
from the cold, no protection from the 
rain that incessantly fell. 

The next morning I was called before 


the chief of the guard. I appeared in 
his office covered with mud, as unkempt 
and dirty as a savage. The officer ex- 
cused himself politely. “I am sorry the 
boys treated you as the rest,” he said. 
“T did not know anything about the af- 
fair until now. The fools did not wake 
me up in the night. How did you get 
into this somewhat mixed society ?” 

I tried to explain my illegal way of 
crossing the frontier by business motives, 
and stated briefly the proceedings of the 
foregoing night, denouncing the conduct 
of his subordinate who took bribery. 
“The soldier cannot be punished for 
taking the bribe,” replied the officer. “ Ac- 
cording to our law he has the right to 
keep the money if he only does his duty 
in spite of it, and he did so. You know,” 
he added, “we soldiers do not make 
the laws; we obey them even if we do 
not approve.” 

The party was sent to Krettingen. 
The Polish nobleman, the professor, the 
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contractor, and myself were sent sep- 
arately from the rest and quartered in a 
clean room with the local 
police station. We had clean beds, plenty 
of air, and good food. We enjoyed even 
the privilege of a walk in the company 
of a good-natured policeman. The other 
emigrants were locked up with common 
criminals in the filthy, dark, and cold 
local jail until the return of the chief 
of police from his vacation. The reason 
why my friends and I were treated so 
leniently was explained by the talkative 
police clerk. He said that we were sup- 
posed to be officers of the government, 
sent to investigate the condition of af- 
fairs on the frontier. It was not to our 
interest to deny it, so we tried to keep 
up appearances. The clerk was in the 
confidence of the chief of police, and at 
the same time our friend. He told us 
all about his chief and his talk with him 
about us. The worthy chief was perfect- 
ly willing to send the crowd of emigrants 
away after having taken from them as 
much money as possible, but he had some 
doubts about me and my friends. 

The greed for money, however, over- 
weighed all other the 
chief took our go 
free. The other emigrants, robbed of 
their iast copeck, wretched and dis- 
couraged, dispersed in different directions. 
Very few of them had the courage and 
means to once more try their luck in 
crossing the frontier. Most of them 
tramped home with their destitute, sick 
wives and children, to their cold hearths, 
living during their journey on the con- 
tributions of charitable people. The 
professor, the Polish nobleman, the con- 
tractor, and I managed to bribe the com- 
mander of the custom-house and pass the 
frontier unmolested, lifting the iron 
chains that divide Russia from Prussia 
in broad daylight. It was my first and 
last bribe. 

It was a strange feeling that over- 
whelmed me when I first stepped upon 
foreign soil. Nobody asked my name, 
age, religion, business, passport, or any- 
thing else. No policeman, gendarme, or 
other officer took notice of me. Behind 
me was Russia, with her corrupt and 
tyrannical government, with her prisons 
and her Siberia. Before was the 
beautiful free world. 
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“An Amazing Belief” 


BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


LL the tiny fishing-village was say- 
ing—“ if, supposing.” 


The world was coming to an 
end this very night—the newspapers said 
so. They were simple people, the fisher- 
folk; simple and primitive, with strong, 
faithful emotions. They believed every- 
thing that the newspapers said—particu- 
larly the Sunday They bound 
them up in their trustful hearts with 
the Bible. 

The world comes to an end to-night. 
Yes—to-night! If it comes ! 
it comes ! 


ones. 


Supposing 


They threw these two words— 
“if, supposing ’—from one to the other. 
While the cheerful sun remained high in 
the July heavens, they threw them with 
a laugh—like golden balls. But when 
Night took its large, slow step across the 
agitated sea, they said—“ if, supposing,” 


and set each word with a groan. 

At dusk these neighbors gathered in 
the churchyard. They had a fixed idea 
that the judgment-day would be local; 
that it would make a particular pause at 
each village—as the circus did every year, 
on the last Monday in May, on its way 
from busy Dunchester. The churchyard 
was a fitting place in which to wait; 
there was a tincture of awfulness in it, 
and also one was near the dead—they 
were all deeply stirred by the valiance 
which the living feel for the helpless, ma- 
jestic dead. Sometimes they stared at 
the graves, and sometimes they raised 
their startled eyes to the sky—for a sign. 

It had been such a sweet, long summer 
day. In the minds of all was a vague 
feeling of injury, of regret, of impotent 
rebellion — because this fair old world 
was coming to its end. 

At dusk, the air grew hotter; from 
time to time, thunder snarled in the 
mysterious distance. Far down, below 
the harsh cliffs, little waves came tear- 
ing in to shore—afraid. The country 
round looked flat and artificial in the 
lurid light, in the unnatural calm; it 


looked like’ toy country. The only move- 
ment was the pink flap of little careless 
pinafores as children rolled about in 
their play. At every shout, a mother 
turned her head and looked yearningly 
over the churchyard wall. They were to 
be judged too—these innocents. God 
only knew what sins they had com- 
mitted in their play. 

Sins! They were afraid. Sins! They 
came up close and shut out light. Peopl 
remembered everything that the Bible 
had said about a last day. Each eye 
looked on its neighbors and saw no longer 
simple men and women, the accustomed 
forms of daily life, but sheep and goats, 
most grotesque. Sins! How would th 
balance be thrown, and would one be set 
on the right hand or on the left? 

As night came nearer, mothers called 
their children in from play. They called 
harshly, snappishly, with that simulated 
anger which covers agonized tenderness. 
They gathered them in their arms and 
about their skirts as they stood staring 
at the violent sky. Those who were not 
mothers, who had been denied the gift 
most exquisite—blessing and curse to- 
gether blended,—leaned against their hus- 
bands; or, failing a husband, against the 
firm shoulder of the man they loved best. 
No one made any concealment of prefer- 
ence to-night. It was the last night—of 
this life. The next life? Who knew?! 

One might now be quite natural, might 
drop the mask. Every glance exchanged 
became a confession. 

Amos Hazeldean, the village ancient— 
a man born in Waterloo year,—occupied 
the place of honor. He sat on the flat, 
moss-grown slab of a seventeenth-century 
altar-tomb. 

“Tf sure be the world do come to a 
end,” he said, “it ’ull be on account o’ 
they motor-cars. Every time a gent goos 
bouncin’ by, he draws the judgment 
nearer. It’s them motes what’s brought 
the end so unaccountable close. The 
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“AN 


Bible do tell how, afore the last 
y, the people shall run about on the 
of the earth and knowledge shall 


be inereased. 


as 
face 


“ But some ses, Marster Hazeldean, as 
t's all on account of a comet off Beachy 
faltered a matron. 

Amos had a handful of gravel which 
he had scooped up from the side of the 

th. He kept on the 
graves and mumbling memories of those 
who slept there. 

“This ’ere burying-ground ’ull hardly 
hold all the people,” 

oughtfully. 

The 
He 


not 


fead,” 


casting stones 


press 0’ he said, 
huddled round him. 
inspired confidence—because he did 
He old and cold. He 
dared to be jocular. He had lived so 
ne, he 
“Tve 
my life,” he said, placably. “I’m ready 
for the end. But I would ha’ liked my 
andson Shallum to have his fling fust. 
He’s a sight too mild-mannered, be Shal- 
lum. I left ’un a writin’ hard in the par- 
I do hope as he’ll step out afore it 

| begins.” 
“Here be Sarah 
one, eraning a neck. 
There 


the 


neighbors 


care, was 
felt nothing. 
in all 


never done no wrong act 


Heath,” said some 
relief—at 
Anything 
this awful 


movement of 
of a 
that 


was a 
prospect 

as welcome 
night. 

The last night! As they stood and 
watched, the sky grew more violent—be- 
cause the great sun was dying—a last 
death, Nevermore would this poor world 
be fairylike with dawning. 

Sarah came running towards the lich- 
gate. She pushed it open; she seemed to 
tumble in. She appeared a neat figure 
in a servant’s livery of neat black and 
white. She was parlor-maid up at the big 
house a mile away. Her white apron, the 
ghostly, fluttering streamers of her cap, 
threw an odd air of primness about this 
untidy assembly of blue-jerseyed fisher- 
men and slatternly wives. 

“T made up my mind as I'd die among 
neighbors,” she panted. 

“You bain’t to die,” Amos told her, 
with some irritation. “ We be the quick 
as the Creed tells on. Them ”—he flung 
his last stone at a green mound which 
boasted none—“ be the dead.” 

Sarah’s eyes leapt through the crowd. 


diversion. 
stirred 
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They blazed with the piteous ardor of 
her search. 

“Where’s Caleb?’ she cried, shrilly, at 
last. “ Ain’t none o’ you had the mercy 
to fetch Caleb out o’ his cottage?” 

She looked round at the languid men, 
each one with a pipe, half smoked, hang- 
ing laxly between the fingers. She looked 
at Amos with his withered face. 

“Theer ain’t no call worret about 
Caleb,” he said, severely. “ He be damn- 
He be 
o’ they misfortinit ones as ’ull call 
on the hills to cover ’un. An’ all your 
thought this night did orter be o’ my 
grandson Shalium.” 

“ Shallum ?” 

She repeated the name vaguely. She 
had forgotten. And yet Shallum had 
been doggedly courting her this two years 
past. He had courted her 
Caleb, her first sweetheart, had been tried 
for his life, for the murder of a coast- 
guardsman acquitted lack of 


to 


ed to everlastin’, for certain sure. 


one 


ever since 


fi r 


and 
final evidence. 
“ Shallum ?”’ 
She put up one hand and pushed back 
her cap and her silly flaxen mop of curled 


hair. The suddenly bared brow lent 
her a quick look of age, of wildness, of 
ugliness. She wasn’t comely any more. 

One of the women shook her shoulder. 

“You mind Shallum Hazeldean, the 
wheelwright? Why, here he be.” 

They made a path for Shallum to ap- 
proach. He was a big fellow—unwieldily 
big for one so young. He wore on his 
head a paper cap, the mark of his trade, 
and all about him there hung the ugly 
smell of new wood. 

There something 
Shallum the wheelwright 
a terror larger even than 
judgment. Something had = shrivelled 
him, had set a blight on him. Even his 
grandfather, aged beyond all violent emo- 
tion, made a slow movement of amaze- 
ment, threw a searching glance. 

“ Shallum!” said Sarah—remembering 
him when she saw him and breathing 
in a big, frightened way,—‘*I’m glad 
you’ve come.” 

“ Shallum,” said the grandfather in his 
slow, piping fashion, “hev you done 
writin’, my lad?’ 

“ Ay,” returned the younger man, with 
a long shudder. “I’m done.” 


awful about 
this night— 
the coming 


was 
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They could all see for themselves how 
white he was—the biggest coward who 
stood there. He drew the girl to him; he 
flung back his head and looked first at 
the strong tower of the church and then 
at the sky which had turned to blood. It 
was the blood of the sun. 

“ We'll be judged together, you an’ me, 
Sarah,” he said, hoarsely, speaking with 
an effort so acute that all the neigh- 
bors marvelled. “ An’ Him what opens 
the gurt book shall weigh all out—for 
an’ agenst!” 

“You’ve niver done nobody no ill, 
Shallum, my dear,” quavered the grand- 
father, with something like scorn in his 
wicked old “You be too mild- 
mannered —a sight too mild-mannered 


voice. 


for a big chap. You be too gurt a 
scholard for sin. Pens an’ ink, they 
chills a strong man’s blood, as I’ve 


bin telled.” 

Shallum was dragging at the collar of 
his cotton shirt. 

“The heat!” he gasped. “It chokes a 
man. Let me my foot on a grave- 
stone. All hell-fire creeps up through 
the ground.” 

He dropped along the altar-tomb, be- 
side old Amos. He crouched far back on 
it, pushed back his dirty cap, and swung 
his feet like a child. 

Sarah stared vaguely out towards the 
sea. Caleb lived in a cottage which 
clung at the edge of the cliff like a 
water-bird’s bold nest. He lived in a 
cottage which was presided over by one 
crooked fir-tree. This could be seen 
from the churchyard. She let her yearn- 
ing glance travel. The solitary plume of 
the fantastic tree gave her courage. 

“Shallum,” she said, in a voice that 
thrilled with command, “if sure be you 
truly loves me, goo an’ fetch Caleb.” 

She let her arms fall wide apart; she 
spread her red hands. Exquisite softness 
became instilled into her face and voice. 
She stood among the gravestones—a 
symbol of eternal youth. 

“No, no, let Caleb bide where he be,” 
—there came a growl of protesting voices. 
“ He ain’t fit to be judged side by side wi’ 
we. There’s blood on his hands.” 

Amos watched the girl’s quivering lip 
and large nostrils. He gave a far-away 
senile smile at the sight of such passion. 
His frail old body quivered on his knob- 
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by ash stick, and his toothless 
twisted with scorn. 

“The judge an’ jury let ’un off,” h 
admitted—and they all listened with re- 
spect to the dictum of this man who went 
back to Waterloo year; “ but if Caleb had 
bin innerecent, he wouldn’t fear to sh: 
his face among neighbors. Now, as you 
all knows, he don’t offen set foot beyant 
the cottage.” 

“ Shallum!” Sarah turned her back on 
heartless age. “If you truly loves me, goo 
an’ fetch poor Caleb. Suffer me to stand 
hand in hand with him when the gurt 
Book opens.” 

She started to weep, and they were all 
sullenly angry with her for overloading 
this dramatic occasion. Wasn’t it enough 
to know that the end approached, that 
the skies were already preparing to 
roll away forever? The skies! Yes— 
and the sweet green earth beneath one’s 
foot. Did any one want to be bothered 
with sweethearts ? 

Shallum crawled up from the altar- 
tomb. He put out his hands appealingly, 
and Sarah took them—helping him to 
stand upon his feet. 

He stood up. They saw him lift his 
feet, first one, then the other. The earth 
burned him. 

“T’ll fetch Caleb,” he said, “if you'll 
kiss me first, my dear.” 

He turned a frightful face to his 
astonished neighbors. “It ’ull be the 
first she’s ever give, for all our two 
years’ walking out together,” he said— 
and the women felt sorry for him, scorn- 
ful of him and furious with this too 
chaste Sarah. 

They were in deadly terror of all 
that the night was going to bring, but 
they still retained emotions for unfor- 
tunate love. 

“Tt ’ull be the first kiss and the last,” 
said Amos, nodding his head like a man- 
darin and leering. “Theer won’t be no 
givin’ in marriage, Shallum.” 

Sarah gave this wild lover her lips— 
gave them solemnly, readily. It was ex- 
changed—the kiss. There was neither 
passion in it, tenderness, nor desire. It 
was a bribe on one side, relinquishment 
on the other. The red sky lighted it. 
The thunder, like a gun, announced it. 
The gray church, that had stood nigh on 
a thousand years, that had seen births 


mouth 








| deaths and bridals until it was weary, 
ve this kiss its blessing, 
Shallum walked away, walked on tip- 
lifting each leg grotesquely high. 
(nd yet for all his limping, his almost 
mie gait, there was something pecul- 
v horrible about Shallum as he walk- 
He carried a burden heavier than 
the others. The n ighbors, distracted 
their own terrors, watched him go 
wards the sea, towards Caleb’s lonely 
tage with the crooked tree. And they 
:ked themselves what had happened to 


Shallum the wheelwright. 

Tragedy, horror, all the things that 
tartle and shake humanity; all the ter- 
rs that one vaguely dreams of, yet 


ver really knows,—these accompanied 


S 


hallum. He seemed to walk away in a 
rowd of strange and dreadful shapes. 
They gave dignity to him and impressive- 
ness—yes, even to the rustic lurch of his 
ig legs, to the absurd, slow, and gingerly 
lifting of his large feet. 


Shallum went towards the sea. Direct- 
ly he came in sight of water he hurried. 
Water was cool. Dives had: called for 
water when he looked up to Paradise and 
saw the beggar in Abraham’s bosom. 
When he came to Caleb’s cottage with its 
crooked tree, he trembled. He looked on 
the faintly waving, sombre plumes of this 
old fir. It was a tradition with the vil- 
lagers that it had long ago been blasted 
by the devil: they believed in the devil 
as a personage of tangible and mis- 
chievous works, and they blamed the 
fir-tree for Caleb’s crime. If he had 
not lived in the shadow of the accursed 
tree he would never have murdered the 
coast-guardsman. 

Shallum paused. He leaned against 
the rough trunk. He put his arm round 
it and trembled all the more. He looked 
towards the fast-shut door of the cottage, 
beneath which was a thread of candle- 
light. He looked down at the palpitating 
waves—they were afraid; everything was 
afraid to-night, and small wonder. He 
looked up at the heavens—bereft forever 
of the sun. 

This was a devil’s tree. His arm 
curved round it. He quivered. A queer 
light played on his face. 

“T’ve throwed in my lot wi’ devils,” 
he said, and then stumbled forward and 
tapped at the cottage door. 
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There was no answer and he walked 
in. Caleb was sitting by the hearth; 
one of those open hearths that look so 
gaunt in summer-time. His head was 
down and his hands were idle. All about 
him there hung the sad air of a solitary 
man, the touching misery of an outcast. 

The cottage room was slovenly—a fish- 
erman’s lonely dwelling; the mere sleep- 
ing-place of a man whose true home was 
a boat. It was close, with a smell of 
fish and seaweed and wet sand—that al- 
luring smell which piques the landsman 
and gives him a fierce longing for a 
fuller breath of it. Hearts turn to the 
fathomless sea. It is one of the unerr- 
ing instincts. 

Caleb was young; yellow-haired and 
brown-skinned. He had a face that Na- 
ture made for mirth, and Circumstance 
had cruelly branded with the mark of an 
outlaw. His expression did not fit him; 
it hung ij] on him—like somebody else’s 
coat. But to-night, as Shallum instantly 
saw, there was a strange new calm about 
him. He looked placid —almost joyous. 
Yet this was, the judgment-night. 

Shallum dropped down on a seaman’s 
chest beneath the window. His head and 
his hands danced—with terror, with an- 
ticipation. He knew quite well what he 
had come for. His feet danced, as he 
constantly lifted and shifted them. He 
was like a great doll; a very clever 
mechanical doll that can do all sorts 
of things. 

“ Aren’t you afeard, Caleb?” he asked 
at last, looking up cunningly at the other 
man’s peaceful face, at the faint secure 
smile which hung on his lip. “It’s 
judgment-night, to-night.” 

“ Ay,” returned Caleb, with a tremen- 
dous sigh. “So it be. I read up all 
the signs.” 

He doubled his brown fist, then struck 
it violently on a big open Bible that lay 
on the little table. 

“Sarah Heath,” continued Shallum, 
growing at every moment more ghastly, 
“she sent me to bring you into the 
churchyard. All the village be gath- 
ered there. You got to come an’ be 
judged among neighbors, Caleb. It ’ull 
be more homely.” 

There was artful restraint in his voice. 
Neither his heart nor his brain minis- 
tered to his cautious lip. This was not 
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what he had come to say; no neighborly 
errand bounded intentions at any 
quarter. Yet he had not quite made up 
his mind. If! Supposing! If—after 
all—the newspapers were wrong?’ Sup- 
posing this wasn’t the dreadful judgment- 
night, after all? 

Caleb shook his head. 

“T’ll bide where I be,” he said, with 
much simplicity—with more of that odd 
anticipatory joy in his quiet voice. 

As he spoke there suddenly came the 
most awful, the most sinister, clap of 
thunder. It shook the cottage. It made 
the two men jump to their feet and stare 
deep at each other. 

When the world was quiet again and 
the frail house gave over quivering, 
Caleb pushed open the window. The be- 
seeching murmur of the timid sea crept 
in and a broad flash of lightning lit up 
the two faces—one glowing at the pros- 
pect of restored innocence, the other 
frenzied for his soul. 

“Look!” cried Caleb. “ Look acrost 
the seas. In a little while the righteous 
God ’ull drop from heaven. I got the 
Bible open at the place.” 

He stopped to trace his broad thumb 
along a line, and then raising himself, 
threw up his wonderful eyes to the sky 
and struck his huge hard hands glee- 
fully together. 

“ Ay, Shallum, it’s judgment-night an’ 
we'll all be there. The judge and jury 
what tried me, an’ that poor coast- 
guardsman chap, an’ the man what mur- 
dered ’un. An’ I'll git my rights back 
at last.” 

He was smiling. He showed his flash- 
ing teeth. Everything about him flashed 
—his eyes, his teeth, his vibrant happy 
voice. He looked young and boyish—in 
the mood to toss his cap and shout. 

Shallum could only stare, as he sat 
and watched—holding his knees apart, 
gripping the tips of his toes on the damp, 
flagged floor. This was a transformed 
Caleb. This was not the man who, for 
two years, had gone. sullenly among 
his neighbors, throwing neither word 
nor look. 

“Caleb,” he said, getting the word out 
with a shocking effort, because his tongue 
was so large; because it was dry, like the 
wood in his wheelwright’s shop; because 
its root swelled and tried to throttle him. 


his 
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“ Caleb!” 

There was a bolt of lightning, wrig 
gling in jagged fire across the room, fo! 
lowed by crashing thunder that stoppe:| 
him. And then came silence and dark 
ness—only the sound of little waves an: 
the pale light of one poor candle. 

Shallum was now on his knees—th 
final attitude: of penitence, of utter di 
spair. 

“Caleb! I done it. 
guardsman.” 

There was silence. 
heavy air of confession. The tiny cot 
tage became a sacristy. The marvellou 
light of justice—well on the way—wa 
stronger than before on Caleb. He stood 
smiling and joyous and innocent, his 
head flung back, one coarse hand uplifted. 

Shallum blundered up from his knees. 
His big limbs were an outrage in the 
small room; he could no longer contro! 
them—he seemed to strike every corner. 
He rose up stiffly and fell on to the chest 
beneath the open window. He sat ther 
panting, his mouth open, his tongu 
caught in his teeth. 

He licked his dry white lip. He laugh 
ed. 
with the awful night. He began to talk. 
He grew calmer. He settled himself. He 
experienced the pride of the confessed 
criminal, he indulged in the ecriminal’s 
garrulity. His deed all at once seemed 
large, heroic — almost creditable — now 
that he had told it. 

“ Grandfather says I be too mild-man 
nered a man, but—but—I’ll tell you how 
I done it, Caleb; I'll tell you why I don 
it. I got it all writ down at home, but 
you won’t live to read the paper. We'll 
all be burned up like a rubbish-heap in 
autumn-time, afore so very long. I'll tell 
you jest how I—” 

He broke off—listening, trembling. 

There was the trip of light feet out- 
side. The door began to open—slowly, 
timidly. Sarah showed herself; an odd 
enough figure—prim in her dress, wild 
in her face and gesture. ; 

She ran to Caleb; never even seeing 
Shallum. 

“ See, dearie,” she said, with a sob and 
a scream in her voice, “I’m come. I[ 
run all the way. I was so afeard as 
judgment ’ud overtake me.” 

Caleb was looking at her. 


I killed the coast- 


There was th 


It was awful mirth; it fitted wel! 
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r. Yet to-night he was lifted above all 
rippling earthly affection. The rapt 
silence that saints wear covered him. 

“You never done it, Caleb.” 

She lifted his fingers and savagely 
kissed them—just that ardent savagery 

hich the mothers in the churchyard had 
hown towards their helpless children. 

“There’s no blood on ’em, Caleb, not 
ne drop.” 

With her last word came the fearful 
thunder. It broke over the house. It 
eemed to crash and scrunch everything. 
It took up the round world like a pa- 
per shape. 

Shallum, never looking at the other 
two, any more than they had looked at 
him, or even remembered that he sat 
there, dashed out at the door. 

He rushed away—into the Nowhere; 
away from the righteous God. 

Far down beneath the cliffs—white 
cliffs, peaked cliffs, all in different shapes 
like the varying features of dead men 
come to judgment—beneath the cliffs was 
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water. Water was cool. Water had been 
denied to Dives. With a ery, as the 
lightning died and left only tender sum- 
mer mist and darkness, Shallum flung 
up his arms and jumped. 


Morning came—trembling—across the 
sea. Night fled away—ashamed Odf its 
terrors, repenting itself of a hysterical 
outburst. There was nothing in the 
peaceful sky but blue patches and little 
singing birds. The triumphant sun 
arose. He laughed at the group in the 
graveyard. 

And on the altar-tomb, leaning on his 
stick, was Amos—dead. 

And on the sea was Shallum the wheel- 
wright, playfully bobbing and dipping, 
his dreadful face upturned. 

And across the cliffs came Caleb and 
Sarah. They stepped slowly towards the 
village, into the haunts of neighbors. 
Hand was lying deep in hand, lover- 
wise, and eyes were rapturously thrown 
upwerds to the innocent skies. 


The Wind 


BY MARGARET LEE ASHLEY 


dance 
Came whistling through the glade, 

And all the little birch-trees laughed 

And twinkled in the shade; 
He tossed a red leaf in my hair, 

Caressed each slim young tree, 
And left the garden all agog 

With gay expectancy. 


Es Wind that made the meadows 


To-day the Wind came back again,— 
He marched like men at war, 

And dust and leaves and frightened 

birds 

Came hurrying before; 

He tramped the meadows under foot, 
He whipped the trees to shreds, 

And oh, the havoc that he wrought 
Among my garden beds! 


Next time the Wird comes whistling by— 


So airily polite— 


Tll run and tell my lady trees 
To bind their tresses tight ;— 
Tl send a warning to the brook, 
T'll bid the rain-crow shout, 
And every garden sentinel 
Shall hang storm-signals out! 
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Profit-Sharing, 


Old and New 


BY JOHN BATES CLARK, PhAD., LL.D. 


Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University 


HE labor problem is always with us, 
+ though not always in its present 

form, or in any single form. One 
element there is invariably in it,—name- 
ly, contention. It is a fight, a struggle 
of classes, whenever and wherever we 
find it; for it is based on an inherent 
opposition of interests. Once it was a 
struggle of slaves who wanted to be free 
against masters who wished to keep them 
in bondage; and in those days the mili- 
tant character of the struggle was obvious 
enough. A volume entitled The Ancient 
Lowly recounts a long series of what 
it terms “strikes” in the ancient world, 
and they were armed revolts of slaves 
against their masters, often successful 
for a considerable time, though always 
crushed in the end. The middle ages had 
their labor problem, in which feudal 
serfs were substituted for slaves, and in 
which revolts were the only resource and 
melancholy failure the only outcome. 

It is mainly rural labor that figures in 
these efforts to throw off bondage by 
means of literal weapons. Urban labor has 
its own story to tell; but in the middle 
ages it is not the story of a mere struggle 
of empty-handed labor against capital. 
It recounts rather a struggle of both 
labor and capital against feudal privilege. 
Freedom of the modern sort is an urban 
product; for at a time when the broad 
domain of the country was given over 
to feudal oppression freedom originated 
and throve in the musty alleys of towns, 
and capitalist artisans secured it. 

In the little shops whose owners worked 
with their own hands, with the aid of 
apprentices and journeymen, there be- 
gan a movement for the emancipation 
not merely of labor in the modern sense, 
but of industry—of labor and capital 
vested in the same hands and living at 
peace with each other, but at war with 
those who held all industry in contempt. 
Productive business, commercial and 


manufacturing, on the one hand, against 
feudalism on the other—such in the 
main was the alignment of the long- 
continued struggle of classes in the mid- 
dle ages. 

Not long ago it was the fashion among 
a certain class of those who looked down 
upon the contention of the laboring 
masses, from a point of view well re- 
moved from them, to claim that there 
is no real opposition of interest between 
employers and employees. It is not 
worth while arguing that there is such 
antagonism; but it is well worth while 
noticing wherein it lies and trying to 
find whether there is a way of removing 
it. It does not lie in the operation of 
production. Employers and employed 
alike need a large pile to divide. The 
larger the income of the business as a 
whole, the easier it is, other things be- 
ing equal, for the worker to get a good 
stipend out of it. Rich general returns 
are for everybody’s benefit, and when 
those are found who justify cutting down 
these returns by reducing the product that 
labor is allowed to turn out, one is more 
or less tempted to reflect on the quality of 
the brains as well as the ethics of those 
who advocate the policy. And yet even 
here we should be cautious. Give the 
walking delegate his due. In the interest 
of labor alone there is something to be 
said for him, so long as he contents him- 
self with merely holding the work down 
to a rate of speed that will not wreck 
the nervous system of the worker. Be- 
yond that point he can make no good 
ease even for himself and his union. 
Whatever local and transient gain labor 
may make by artificially lengthening out 
its job is sacrificed in the end many 
times over by the blight that this policy 
puts on the industry. The inherent har- 
mony of interests in making the work 
productive and the shop successful is the 
dominant feature in the case, and this 
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the workers will find out if they shall 
rry far the policy of paralyzing busi- 

ness for the sake of getting good wages 
it of it. 

Now, of the various ways of bringing 
nto the foreground this essential harmony 
f interest im production, the most effi- 
ent are those that make the workers’ pay 
vary with the amount produced. A system 

f paying to labor a share of products 
accomplishes this in the fishing business. 
If you furnish a dory and I take it and 
go a-fishing, with the promise of receiv- 
ing a half of the fish, I shall catch all 
that I can. The success of the whale- 
fishery of New England was dependent 
on the payment of the men on the share 
plan; and if there were a good way of 
doing the same thing in general indus- 
tries, there would be harmony at least 
in one essential point, and it would show 
itself in the concurrent effort to make 
products large. 

Over the division of products, however 
large they may be, there is a chance for 
antagonism, The seaman who got as a 
“lay” the one-hundred-and-fiftieth part 
of a cargo might conceivably organize 
his fellow seamen and strike for the 


one-hundredth part, but a fisherman 
would never be fooled into the policy 


of “ca’ canny,” of work-making and 


product-restricting. He and his mates 
would never chase a whale in the leisure- 
ly way in which one type of modern 
artisan does his work, and there could be, 
under the share system, no rule forbid- 
ding the capture of more than a cer- 
iain number of whales in a month. What 
that system developed was the most eager 
desire to capture every whale that should 
come in sight, and to start at the earliest 
moment, with a hold full of oil, on the 
homeward voyage. 

Can anything accomplish this in other 
industries? How much in this direction 
can profit-sharing do? Does it both re- 
move the antagonism between masters 
and men and make their joint prod- 
ucts large? 

We once hoped that it might do both 
of these things, and that it might be 
adopted in enough cases to do them on 
a grand scale. Clearly the workman who 
gets a share of the proceeds of a business 
should not paralyze that business in 
order to make his income larger. Yet 
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in some instances such men went on 
strikes like others, and this fact is in- 
structive. They -took their chance of 
throwing overboard a claim to a small 
fraction of the profits in order to assert 
their claim to a higher rate of wages; 
and it thus appeared that the antagonism 
in the distribution of the proceeds of the 
business still continued. 

In America experiments in _profit- 
sharing had their haleyon days in the 
eighties of the last century. A few 
French examples widely advertised had 
made a profound impression, and their 
schemes of division were copied in many 
an American establishment. It was at 
this time that a report of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the State of Massa- 
chusetts presented an array of facts that 
gave ground for hoping that this plan of 
organizing industry might be extended, 
carrying both prosperity and harmony 
as it went, till it should afford an almost 
Utopian solution of the labor problem. 
The workers in the profit-sharing estab- 
lishments were getiing a material bonus 
in addition to their wages, while the 
employers, as a rule, got about as large 
incomes as they had before. It was 
something conjured out of nothing and 
guided into pockets where it would not 
merely do the most good in a general 
way, by adding to the comforts of the 
laborers, but would be a permanent 
guaranty of peace and efficient produc- 
tion. Very strategic, as we believed, was 
the point in the system where these mod- 
est shares of profits appeared and did 
their harmonizing work. 

Writing in 1889, Professor N. P. Gil- 
man mentioned one hundred and thirty- 
seven establishments operating, in that 
year, on the profit-sharing plan—not a 
large fraction of the whole business of 
the country, but a very good-sized germ, 
if only it would act like a germ and mul- 
tiply at the hoped-for rate. If, indeed, 
it would do no more than to grow slowly 
and surely, it would ultimately possess 
either the whole field or a satisfactory 
part of it; and why should it not grow? 
Good institutions, as a rule, have a way 
of surviving and suppressing poor ones. 
Unlike the bad coin, which, by Gresham’s 
law, drives out the good coin, the bad 
institution vanishes in the face of the 
competition of the good one. It was 
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heped 
would 
adopt 


in those years that profit-sharing 
give to every concern that should 
it a competing advantage over 
ether concerns in the same business. 
There would be no “ca’ canny” policy 
on the part of the workmen, no so-called 
“ soldiering,” and no opposition to good 
appliances; and the sales from the profit- 
sharing establishments would grow be- 
cause these establishments could always 
be counted on to offer good articles at 
reasonable prices. There was a great 
future, as was believed, for mills and 
shops that should thus free themselves 
from the handicap caused by strife and 
by the cost-making and paralyzing policy 
of trade-unions. 

The expected growth has not come, 
The promising germ has shrivelled in- 
stead of growing. On the list given 
by Professor Gilman are establish- 
ments that have since reverted to the 
old plan, and if we had ever really 
pinned our faith in the future to these 
undertakings, we should have reason to 
be discouraged indeed. Some reasons for 
this disappointing outcome are upon the 
surface, but the more fundamental ones 
are less obvious. It was feared at the 


outset that the plan would not be looked 
upon with favor by the workmen when 
the lean years should come, during which 
they would work hard and get no div- 


idends. Moreover, such periods would 
breed distrust, and the suspicion would 
arise that profits had been earned and 
eoncealed. A case or two in which em- 
ployers, after announcing a profit-sharing 
plan for the coming years, have put 
their earnings into costly machinery and 
declared no dividends, have reenforced 
this suspicion. Moreover, it is well 
known that relatively lean years are not 
abnormal; one may almost say that where 
eompetition is sharp, net profits are ex- 
eeptional. At any rate such profits are 
usually temporary. They are vanishing 
quantities, coming in consequence of 
geome special advantage in the way of 
production, and disappearing when com- 
petitors get the same advantage. A new 
and efficient machine may give to one man 
profits which stay for a time, but they 
dwindle to nil when other men get the 
same machine. Only under the shelter 
of favoring cireumstances can net profits 
become permanent, and im the absence 
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of these special conditions those em- 
ployers do well who manage every year 
to pay mere interest on their capital 
and the various running expenses of the 
business. Now and again they may do 
better than this, but competition forces 
their returns downward to the standard 
that yields no dividends in excess of in- 
terest on actual capital. If it were not 
for competition, indeed, the case would 
be otherwise; and what that means we 
shal) see. 

Two real advantages do certainly exist 
in favor of the profit-sharing plan. The 
men are disposed to make the most of 
their time instead of wasting it, and a 
superior class of men is usually attracted 
te the profit-sharing establishment. The 
first of these advantages might continue 
if this plan were to become universal, 
since men might everywhere work harder 
and avoid wastes; but the second advan- 
tage would be destroyed if the plan were 
to become general. If all the concerns 
should adopt profit-sharing, not every 
one could attract the superior men, for 
such men would have to be distributed, as 
now, among all the shops. Even in the 
best years of profit-sharing experiments 
misgivings were felt as to whether the 
special gains which a few concerns were 
making would continue when all were 
working on the same plan. Profits 
due to a good machine vanish, as we 
know, when every competitor has it, 
and there was good reason for thinking 
that gains which come by luring to one 
establishment an élite part of the work- 
ing class would vanish when all com- 
petitors offered the same lure. 

The fact is, however, that profit- 
sharing establishments never multiplied 
sufficiently to encounter this difficulty. 
Even when they were so few in number 
that they could have the full advantage 
cf luring superior men to their shops, 
they ceased to multiply and began to 
dwindle in number. There must be some 
deep-acting influence to account for this. 
It may actually be said that the scheme 
of profit-sharing has been abandoned 
mainly because of the fact which gave 
it its greatest attraction im the public 
mind—the fact, namely, that it ran eoun- 
ter to the belligerent method and spirit 
of the time. It was intended as a peace- 
making measure, and it was thought 
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that, whatever it might do, it would stop 
the perennial fighting between employers 
and employed by putting the men where 
they would not wish to fight, however 
able to do so they might be. It might 
have put the men in this position and 
constituted them an army of peace if 
the dividends which they received were 
as important to them as their wages. 
The dividends were, however, relatively 
small and altogether uncertain. 

An addition of ten per cent. to a year’s 
wages is a very satisfactory bonus, but 
the strategy of vigorous trade-unions has 
often meant far more than this to their 
members. Working side by side on an 
unfinished building one might sometimes 
have seen union hod-carriers and non- 
union carriers of stone, and learn that 
the earnings of the union men, rated by 
the hour, were nearly double the earnings 
of the others. It was not necessary, how- 
ever, to anticipate a doubling of wages 
by means of trade-unions, and the strikes 
and boycotts by which the unions made 
their demands effective; for, as compared 
with the five or ten per cent. bonus which 
profit-sharing might yield, many a trade- 
union could show a handsome surplus 
of gain. If men must choose between 
unionism, with all that it means, and 
profit-sharing, they would choose the 
former. Laboring-men must organize 
and must bring pressure to bear on em- 
ployers if they expect to get a fair share 
of the fruits of industry. We call this 
fighting and recognize the danger that 
much actual fighting will occur. We de- 
plore the waste which great strikes entail, 
and see that, as the quasi-war goes on, 
it brings paralysis of business. 

A division of the fruits of industry be- 
tween employers and employed has, how- 
ever, to be made, and neither employers 
left to themselves nor men left to them- 
selves will make that division on fair 
terms. Each of the parties in the transac- 
tion will use his best efforts to protect his 
interests in the division; and this means 
organization written large, including 
both workmen and employers, and put- 
ting them in an attitude of mutual op- 
position. The plan which the workman 
is foreed to adopt, whether he likes it 
or not, is the plan of collective bargain- 
ing, and that plan, while not wholly in- 
consistent with profit-sharing, is in spirit 


hostile to it, and makes it hard to secure 
peace at any easy price. If we should 
say to a body of workmen, “Give up 
your organizing and fighting, and take, 
in lieu of whatever you may so gain, a 
modest and uncertain bonus above your 
wages,” would they be greatly moved to 
adopt the suggestion? Not if the aban- 
donment of the fighting were an essential 
part of the plan. The right to organize 
and to strike would be more valued than 
such a prospect of dividends. 

This, however, does not mean that a 
number of establishments may not live 
and thrive on the more peaceful plan. 
If the general rule of wages is well main- 
tained, because in most establishments 
unionism is doing its work, a few profit- 
sharing establishments may offer their 
men the prevailing rate and dividends 
besides, and thus afford a net gain to 
the men. This is solely because the gen- 
eral rate of pay ts maintained by the 
men tn the establishments that ee work- 
ing under the old system. The men in 
the profit-sharing shops must rely on 
unionism to maintain that standard 
which fixes the rate of their own wages 
and thus determines the more important 
part of their incomes. Wages are the 
essential thing. Very disturbing is the 
usual process of sustaining them, and 
very unfavorable to the profit-sharing 
plan is the attitude in which the pending 
contentions place the workmen. 

Must profit-sharing end thus, and must 
it content itself with a reduced remnant 
of the number of shops that once 
adopted it? Not if every system of di- 
viding profits between employers and 
men comes under this designation, for 
a method of dividing gains on a grand 
seale has lately come into vogue. In its 
effects it is very unlike the system that 
originated in the Maison Leclaire and 
seemed to mean the beginning of a time 
of industrial peace. The new system is 
an outcome of warfare, and is in har- 
mony with the spirit of the belligerent 
trade-union. It results, in fact, from 
the pressure that the strong union brings 
to bear on its employers to make them 
reise the prices of their goods, create 
profits and divide them with the work- 
men. “Give us more pay and charge 
it to the public” is the demand—an im- 
possible demand im the old days, since 
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the success of it depends on the existence 
of monopoly. The plan of paying and 
charging to the public is practicable 
when goods are made by corporations 
big enough to control the prices which 
they will make the public pay. Under 
the old régime of many shops and sharp 
rivalry such a demand would have been 
senseless; for very far was any one em- 
ployer from being able to tax the public 
at will. Not quite at will, certainly, can 
the monopoly of the present day tax the 
public, but within certain limits it can and 
does do this, and the aim of the trade- 
union is to make it divide gains on the 
best terms that the union can get. 
Nowhere is the policy colored by phi- 
lanthropy or relieved by the prospect of 
merging and harmonizing the opposing 
interests. Indeed, it affords one new 
motive for adopting that very warlike 
measure, the strike, for this sometimes 
brings gains to the business. It makes 
the product scarcer and dearer—witness 
the price of coal before the great strike 
and after it. In the days of competition 
paralyzing a man’s business might ruin 
him, but in the days of monopoly doing 
this for a time means reducing the whole 


stock of some kind of goods, raising the 
price of it, and enabling a consolidated 
company to put a new charge on its cus- 


tomers. In a way the system makes 
allies of employers and workmen, for it 
unites them in a common effort to get 
something out of consumers’ pockets. It 
favors the effort both parties are making 
to reduce competition, since it requires 
employers to keep off rivals for the sake 
of taxing the public, and it requires the 
workmen to exclude “scabs,” and thus 
gather to themselves a large share of the 
proceeds of the tax. Organization, force, 
and mutual contention are to be seen 
everywhere, and the outcome of it is a 
dividing of spoils. It is grab-sharing, 
in which the amount of the booty is 
determined by the strength of the monop- 
oly and the terms of the division by the 
power and adroitness of the contending 
parties, laborers and employers, within 
the establishment. 

Is this the end? Can evolution carry 
us no farther and give us nothing bet- 
ter? That depends on our success in 
dealing with the general problem of 
monopoly. If we can solve that prob- 


lem, we can forestall and prevent al! 
plundering of the public and reduce the 
gains of great corporations to honest 
profits earned by economical and efficient 
production. If in the guise of high 
wages some of these legitimate profits 
shall make their way into the pockets of 
workmen, it will be the most assured and 
most extensive mode of profit-sharing 
that has ever been tried. 

This does not preclude a revival of 
interest in profit-sharing of the old type, 
and it does not preclude a considerable 
extension of that system in the business 
world. Even more attainable is an 
amount of genuine cooperation secured 
by the purchase by employees of stock 
in the corporation which employs them. 
Under special safeguards and with the 
option of giving up at any time such 
shares as they may hold, workmen may 
come to own a part of the capital that 
is invested in the business in which they 
are working. In the remote future this 
may become the usual rule in great es- 
tablishments; but no such beneficent and 
peace-making measure is likely to come 
into general favor unless it leaves to 
organized labor its ultimate privilege 
of striking. 

The present chaotic state of things 
should be transient, the paralyzing un- 
certainty that now hangs over many kinds 
of business should be forever removed, and 
something far better than perpetual strikes 
and lockouts should determine the pay 
of labor. Not even in New Zealand and 
Australia have the possibilities of arbi- 
tration been fully tested, and there 
should be a perfecting of that measure 
in our country, which is in greatest need 
of it. The strike should become poten- 
tial rather than actual, a resource to 
be held in reserve and seldom resorted 
to. There should be a method of accom- 
plishing all that the strike tries to do 
without stopping production. With such 
things accomplished—with the general 
wages system lifted to a higher plane— 
the need of profit-sharing of the old type 
will, indeed, be somewhat less, but the 
chance for securing it will be better, and 
in several different forms we may see it 
extensively in operation. The gains of the 
great corporation of the future may be 
shared by its employees, and these gains 
themselves maynot be tainted by injustice. 





A Chariot of Fire 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


HEN the White Mountain ex- 
\W press to Boston stopped at Bev- 

erly, it slowed up reluctantly, 
crashed off the baggage; and dashed on 
with the nervousness of a train that is 
unmercifully and unpardonably late. 

It was a September night, and the 
channel of home-bound summer travel 
was clogged and heaving. 

A middle-aged man—a plain fellow, 
who was one of the Beverly passengers— 
stood for a moment staring at the tracks. 
The danger-light from the rear of the 
onrushing train wavered before his eyes, 
and looked like a splash of blood that 
was slowly wiped out by the night. It 
was foggy, and the atmosphere clung like 
a sponge. 

“No,” he muttered, “it’s the other 
way. Batty’s the other way.” 

He turned, facing towards the branch 
road which carries the great current of 
North Shore life. 

“How soon can I get to Gloucester?” 
he demanded of one who brushed against 
him heavily. He who answered proved 
to be of the baggage staff, and was at 
that moment skilfully combining a frown 
and a whistle behind a towering truck; 
from this two trunks and a dress-suit 
case threatened to tumble on a bull- 
terrier leashed to something invisible, 
and yelping in the darkness behind. 

“Lord! This makes ‘leven dogs, cats 
to burn, twenty-one baby-carriages, and 
a guinea-pig travellin’ over this blamed 
road since yesterday— What’s that? 
Gloucester?—6.45 to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh, but look here!” cried the plain 
passenger, “that won’t do. I have got 
to get to Gloucester to-night.” 

“So’s this bull-terrier,” groaned the 
baggage-handler. “He got switched off 
without his folks—and I’ve got a pet 
lamb in the baggage-room bleatin’ at the 
corporation since dinner-time. . Some 
galoot forgot the crittur. There’s a lost 
parrot settin’ alongside that swears in 


several foreign languages. 1 wish to 
Moses I could!” 

The passenger experienced the dull 
surprise of one in acute calamity who 
wonders that another man can jest. He 
turned without remark, and went to the 
waiting-room; he limped a little, for he 
was slightly lame. The ticket-master was 
locking the door of the office, and looked 
sleepy and fagged. 

“ Where’s the train to Gloucester ?” 

“ Gone.” 

“*Tain’t gone?” 

“Gone half an hour ago.” 

The official pointed to the clock, on 
whose face an ominous expression seemed 
to rest, and whose hands marked the 
hour of half past twelve. 

“But I have got to get to Gloucester!” 
answered the White Mountain passenger. 
“We had a naccident. We're late. I 
ain’t much used to travellin’—I sup- 
posed they’d wait for us. I tell you I’ve 
got to get there.” 

In his agitation he gripped the arm 
of the other, who threw the grasp off 
instinctively. 

“You'll have to walk, then. You can’t 
get anything now till the newspaper 
train.” 

“God!” gasped the belated passenger. 
“T’ve got a little boy. He’s dying.” 

“Sho!” said the ticket-master. “ That’s 
too bad. Can you afford a team? You 
might try the stables. There’s one or 
two around here.” 

The ticket-master locked the doors of 
the station and walked away, but did not 
zo far. A humane uneasiness disturbed 
him, and he returned to see if he could 
be of any use to the afflicted passenger. 

“T’ll show you the way to the nearest,” 
he began, kindly. 

But the man had gone. 

In the now dimly lighted town square 
he was, in fact, zigzagging about alone, 
with the loping gait of a lame man in a 
feverish hurry. 
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“There must be hosses,” he muttered, 
“and places.—Why, yes. Here’s one, 
first thing.” 

Into the livery-stable he entered so 
heavily that he seemed to fall in. His 
cheap straw hat was pushed back from 
his head; he was flushed, and his eyes 
were too bright; his hair, which was red 
and coarse, lay matted on his forehead. 

“T want a team,” he began, on a high, 
eharp key. “I’ve got to get to Gloucester. 
The train’s gone.” 

A sleepy groom, who scowled at him, 
turned on a suspicious heel. “ You’re 
drunk. It’s fourteen miles. It would 
cost you more’n you’re worth.” 

“T’ve got a little boy,” repeated the 
lame man. “ He’s dying.” 

The groom wheeled back. 
Why, that’s a pity. Id like to ’com- 
modate you. See? I’m here alone— 
see? I darsen’t go so far without orders. 
Boss is home and abed.” 

“He got hurt in a naccident,” pleaded 
the father. “I come from up to Conway. 
I went to bury my uncle. They sent me 
a telegraph about my little boy. I ain’t 
drunk. They sent me the telegraph. 
T’ve got to get home.” 


“That so? 


“T’ll let you sleep here along of me,” 
suggested the groom, “but I darsen’t 


leave. I’m _ responsible to the boss. 
There’s other places you might get one. 
Tll show you. See? Id try ’em all if 
I was you.” 

But again the man was gone. 

By the time that he had found another 
stable his manner had changed; he had 
become deprecating, servile. He en- 
treated, he trembled; he flung his emer- 
gency at the feet of the watchman; he re- 
iterated his phrase: 

“T’ve got a little boy, if you please. 
He’s dying. I’ve got to get to Glouces- 
ter— I live in Squam.” 

“T don’t like to refuse you,” protested 
the night-watchman, “but two of my 
horses are lame, and one is plumb used 
up carrying summer folks. I’m dreadful 
short. I haven’t a team to my name I 
could put on the road to Gloucester. It’s 
—why, to Squam it’s seventeen miles— 
thirty-four the round trip. It would 
cost you—” 

“Tl pay!” cried the lame man; “Tl 
pay. I ain’t beggin’.” 

“T’m sorry I haven’t got a horse,” 
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apologized the watchman. “It woul, 
cost you ten dollars if I had. But 
I hain’t.” 

“Ten dollars?” 
the words stupidly. 

“I’m sorry; fact, I am,” urged the 
watchman. “ Won’t you set ’n’ rest a 
spell ?” 

But the visitor had vanished from the 
office. 


The traveller echoed 


Twenty minutes after, the door-bell of 
a home in the old residence portion of 
the town rang violently and pealed through 
the sleeping house. 

It was a comfortable, not a new- 
fashioned, house, sometimes leased to 
summer citizens, and modernized in a 
measure for their convenience; one « 
the few of its kind within reach of the 
station, and by no means near. 

When the master of the family had 
turned on all the burglar electricity and 
could get the screen up, he put his head 
out of the window, and so perceived on 
his door-step a huddled figure with a 
white, uplifted face. 

A shaking voice came up: 

“Sir? Be you a gentleman?” 

“T hope so,” went down the quict 
reply. “But I can’t remember that I 
was ever asked that question at this 
time of morning before.” 

“Be you a Christian?’ insisted the 
voice from below. 

“ Sometimes—perhaps,” went down the 
voice from above. 

The voice from below came up: “ Sir! 
Sir! I’m in great trouble. For the love 
of Christ, sir, come down, quick!” 

“Why, of course,” said the voice from 
above. 

The man stood quite still when the 
great bolts of the door shot through their 
grooves. Against a background of elec- 
trie brilliance he saw a gentleman in 
pajamas and bath-robe, with slippers as 
soft as a lady’s on his white feet. The 
face of the gentleman was somewhat 
fixed and guarded; his features were 
earefully cut, behind their heavy coat of 
seaside tan. 

“Well,” he said, “that was a pretty 
solemn adjuration. What is it?” 

“T want to get a team,” stammered 
the figure on the steps. Suddenly, some- 
how, his courage had begun to falter. 
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lle felt 


lle came up against the mystery of social 


the enormity of his intrusion. 
distinetions; his great human emergency 
seemed to be distanced by the little thing 
men call difference of class. 
“You 
pente dd 
without 


team ¢” 
the gentleman; he spoke slowly, 
“You havé made a 
This is not a livery-stable.” 

cried the intruder, 
with a swift and painful passion. “ I’ve 
tried three! Fust hadn't boss. 
Next one hadn’t any hoss. It 
dollars if he had. Last 
dollars, pay in 
four dollars ‘n’ 


want—to get-—a re- 
irritation. 
nistake. 
“ Livery-stable !” 
one any 
ten 
wanted 

I’ve 


was 
one 
‘leven advance. 


got sixteen cents in my 
I’ve been up to Conway to bury 
my uncle. My folks sent me a telegraph. 
My little boy—he’s had a naecident. My 
train was late. [ve got to get to Glouces- 
r, So I thought,” added the trav- 
eller, simply, “I'd ask one the neigh- 


bors. 


pod ke - 


ter, Sir. 


Neighbors is most gener’lly kind. 
Up our way they be. Sir—could you let 
me have a team to see my little boy be- 
foré he dies?” 


“Come inside a minute,” 


in Case 
replied the 
gentleman. 

The words, which had begun shortly, 
ended softly. “Perfectly sober,” he 
thought. THis fingers stole to the button 
into 


of a bell as the stranger stepped 
the hall. 
“ Yes 


your name ?” 


-T’ll send you over. What’s 


Jacob Drvyver.” 
“Where do you live?” 


“ Dryver, sir. 


“ Squam.” 
That is several miles 

Your trouble is too 
horses. I rung for my 

I'll you in the auto- 
mobile. Be so good as to step around 
to the stables, Mr. Dryver. Tl join 
you outside.” 

Now the voice of a sleepy child could 
be heard overhead; it seemed to be trying 
“ Popper! Popper!” A woman’s 
figure drifted to the top of the padded 
stairs. The intruder caught a gleam of 
delicate white drapery floating with 
laces, closely gathered at the throat, and 
held with one ringed hand—as if it had 
been hastily thrown on. The door shut, 
and the bolts shot again. Jacob Dryver 
felt that he was at once trusted and dis- 
trusted; he could not have said why he 


“ Annisquam ? 
beyond Gloucester. 
have 


swift for 


chauffeur. send 


to say, 
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did not go to the stables, but sat down 
on the broad granite steps. His knees 
hung apart; his elbows dropped to them; 
his tace fell into his hands. 

The child above continued to 
“Popper! Popper!” Then the 
voice trailed away. 

“It’s smaller ’n Batty,” Jacob said. 

When he lifted his head from his 
hands, up the curving avenue a steam 
carriage was sweeping upon him. Its 
acetylene lanterns blazed like the eyes of 
some prehistoric thing; but this simple 
fellow knew nothing about prehistoric 
things. The lanterns reminded him of 
the living creatures that Ezekiel saw. 
Such imagination as he had was Bibliecal- 
ly trained, and leaped from Ezekiel to 
Elijah easily. 

“Tt’s a-chariot of fire,” thought Jacob 
Dryver, “ comin’ for to carry me home.” 

As he. gathered himself and went to 
meet the miracle, a dark figure, eneased in 
rubber armor from foot to head, brought 
the carriage to a swift and artistic stop. 

“Are you the shove-her?” asked 
Jacob, timidly. 

“T am not the shove-her,” replied the 
figure at the brake, “ and I hope I sha’n’t 
have to I am Mr. Chester. My 
chauffeur is not at home, I find. I shall 
drive you to Annisquam myself.” 

“ You’re takin’ some trouble, sir,” said 
Jacob, slowly. His head reeled. He felt 
that he was growing stupid under the 
whirlwind of events. He went down the 
long steps like a lame blind man. As 
he did so, the bolts of the door behind 
him leaped back again, and the lady ran 
down and slid into the carriage. The 
fog glittered on the laces of her white 
woollen garment. Her husband thought 
of it as a negligee; but Jacob called it 
a wrapper. She was a dainty lady, and 
fair to look upon; her hair lay in long, 
bright braids upon her shoulders; she 
had caught up an automobile coat and 
eap, which she flung across her arm. 
Dryver heard her say: “I shall be—a 
little anxious. After all, you know noth- 
ing about him. Mayn’t I go?” 

“And leave Bert? I don’t think I 
would, Mary. I’ve told James to sit up 
and watch. Draw the big bolt on top, 
and keep the lights all on. If I have good 
luck, IT shall be back in less than two 
hours. Good-by, Mary—dear.” 


eall: 
little 


be. 
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The last word lingered with the caress 
ace long-tried 
it. 


nt which only mar- 
The lips 
the two met silently, and drooping, 


lady 


himself 


love ever puts into 


riage 
of 
the melted away. Jacob Dryver 
found the 


speeding down the avenue 


steam 
to the 
He looked back once at the 


Every pane of glass was blazing, 


in 


- carriage, 
silent 
» house. 


street. 
as if 
the building were on fire. 

‘You'll find it 
pect,” observed Mr. Chester. 
Put 
one of these 


than ex- 
“T brought 
it 1 and 


colde r you 


Thomas’s coat. 


Never in 


along 
hold on. before, 
were you?” 
“ N-no, sir,” 
“ Thank you, sir. 
He clung to the side of the seat 
perately. In fact, he 
But he would gone 
under the heavy wheels before he would 
have it. the 
Beverly carriage 


chattered Jacob Dryver. 
I n-never was.” 

des- 
much 


was very 


frightened. have 
owned Spinning through 
deserted the 
took what seemed to him a startling pace. 
“T’m going slowly till we get out of 
remarked Mr. Chester. * Once 
Manchester road, I'll let her out 


streets, 


town,” 
the 
a bit.” 


Jacob made no reply. 


What had seem- 
ed to be fog drenched and drowned him 
now like There had 
no wind, but now the powers and prin- 
cipalities of the let 
He gasped for breath, which was driven 
down his throat. That made him think 
of Batty, whom for the moment he had 
actually forgotten. When people died 

Had Batty- this 
long—should tind 


driving rain. been 


air were loose. 


they could not- by 


time—it was he 
that Batty— 

“ What ails your boy?” asked the half- 
invisible figure from the depths of its 
rubber armor. 


SO 


“T had a telegraph,” said Jacob, mo- 
notonously. “TI never away from 
home so far—I ain’t used to travellin’. 
| supposed the train would wait for the 
accident. The telegraph said he was hurt 
bad. I got it just as the fun’ril was 
leavin’ the house. I had to quit it, 
corpse ’n’ all—for Batty. I ran all the 
way to the depot. I just got aboard, 
and here I be becalmed all night—and 
there is Batty—His name is Batwing,” 
added the father. “He was named aft- 
er the uncle I went to bury. But 
call him Batty.” 


was 


we 
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* Any 
Cheste Pe 


children ?” 
cultivated, 
at 


more 

the 
which 
the 


Mr. 
compassion 
attracted an: 
of Jacob 


inquired 
In 
voice 


ate once 


estranged breaking heart 
Dryver. 
“We 
choked. 
The hand on 
throttle opened; 


rubber 


haven’t only Batty, sir,” he 


the lever tightened; the 
the dark the 
coat bent, and its muscles turned 


figure in 
to iron. 
Ay. It was now whirling out upon th 
silent, sleeping that the 
North Shore. 

out a little,” 

“ Don’t 
get there before you know it.” 

The took considerable 
pace. Jacob’s best straw hat flew off; but 
he did not mention it. His red hair stood 
endwise, all ways, on his head; his eyes 
started; his hands gripped—one at the 
at the knee of his companion. 
The wind raised by the motion of the car 
became a gale, and foreed itself into his 
lungs. 

“Tes of Batty.” 

“T have a little boy of my own,” 
Mr. Chester. 
the 
he 
this 
scythe; 
He 

away 
get to 

feel.” 

“Did you have a telegraph, sir?” asked 
Dryver, rousing to the throb of the com- 
mon human pulse. 

“ Yes, there was a telegram. 
a good while getting it. I 
your position.” 

“Did he « 
Oh, | 
F Popper,’ he 

Above the 
above the chatter of the exhaust, above 
the voice of the wind, the sound of 
man’s muffled groan came distinctly to 
the ear that was fine enough to hear it. 

“ Trust Chester, gently. 
ot i I'll you to 
your boy.’ 

The was 
white now as Jacob Dryver’s. 


The carriage began to rock and 


road LoCs by 
great houses of the 


“Till let 


Chester, quietly. 


her 


Mr. 
We'll 


said 
worry. 
carriage 


on a 


rail, one 


Jacob gasped, 
on account 
ob- 
Plainly thinking to 
of the 
“ He 


he 


served 
divert 
father, 
cident 


attention anguished 


had 


was 


continued: an 
hurt 
from his 
hurt. I 
Bar Harbor 


know 


ac- 
summer by 
he slipped 
was pretty badly 
I hurried from 
think I 


a away 
hurse. 
was 
to 

you 


him. I how 


But I was 
understand 


little 
I heard. 


it 
was him 


ver get over 
that 


says,— Popper.’ ” 


-your 
he AS ¢ 


see > 
whir of the steam-carriage, 
a 


said 
there. 


me,” 
get you get 
almost as 


The fog 


glistened upon his mustache, and made 


gentleman’s face 
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look a he 
emerged from gulfs of darkness and shot 
by widely 


him gray-haired man, as 


scattered dim street lamps. 


Both men had acquired som thing of the 


the rude face and the 
both wore the solemn, ele- 
look of fatherhood. The heart 
of one repeated piteously, 

“Tt’s Batty.” 

But the other thought, “ What if it 
were Bert ?” 


“T'll let 


peat d Chester. 


same expression 
finished one; 
mental 


little more,” 
The carriage throbbed 
ind rocked to the words. 

“Tow do like 
added, in a comfortable voice. 
that the 
ed too 


her out a re- 


machine?” he 
He felt 
mereury of emotion had mount- 
far. “ Mrs. Chester has named 
her,” he proceeded. “ We call her Aurora.” 

“ Hey 2” 

“ We've 


you my 


named the machine Aurora, 
said 
“* Roarer,’ sir?” 

“Oh, well. That will do 
like. That bad. It’s an im- 
provement, perhaps. By the way, how 
did you happen on my place to-night? 
There are a 


- Roarer,’ if 


you isn't 


good nearer the sta- 
tion; you had quite a walk.” 


in the 


many 
see reins an’ bells 
little 
We had one once 


a little pair 0’ 


grass alongside such as 
boys play horse with. 
for Batty, sir.” 

“Ah! Was that 
business, Dryver? 
Do you fish ?” 

“ Winters, I make paving-stones. Sum- 
mers, I 


it? What’s your 
You haven’t told me. 


raise vegetables,” 


“Tm a 


replied Jacob 
kind of a quarry- 
My woman she plants flowers 
for the summer folks, and Batty bunch- 

‘em up and delivers ‘em. Batty 
he—God! My God! Mebbe there ain’t 
any Balty—” 

The sentence broke. In truth, it would 
have hard to find its remnants in 
the sudden onset of sound made by the 
motion of the machine. 

The car freed 
of her mighty strength. 


Drvyver, 
farmer. 


been 


was to the limit 
She took great 
leaps like those of a living heart that is 
overexcited. Powerfully, perfectly, with- 
out let or hindranee, without flaw or 
the chariot of fire bounded 
through the night. A trail of steam like 
the tail of a comet followed her. The 
dark scenery of the guarded shore flew 


now 


accident, 
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Montserrat was behind; Prides was 
gone; the Farms blew past. 

They were now well out upon the 
beautiful, silent Manchester road, where 
the solemn at noonday, 
something than that at 
of night. steam-carriage, 


by; 


woods, are 
else dead 
The flying 
through them, encountered no answering 
sign of life. Both had ceased to 
speak. Awe fell them, as if in 
the presence of more than natural things. 
Once it seemed to Dryver as if he saw 
a boy running beside the machine—a 
little fellow, white, like a spirit, and, 
like a spirit, silent. Chester’s hands had 
stiffened to the throttle; his face had the 
stern rigidity of those on whom life 
or human souls absolutely depend. Nei- 
ther man spoke now aloud. To himself 
Jacob Dryver repeated: 

“Tt’s Batty. It’s my Batty.” 

And Hurlburt Chester thought, “ What 
if it were Bert ?” 

Now the great arms of the sea began 
visibly before them. The fog 
on their lips grew salter, and they seem- 
ed to have entered the Cave of the Winds. 
Slender beach and sturdy headland slid 
by. West Manchester, Manchester, Mag 
nolia, rushed past. In the Magnolia 
woods they lost the sea again; but the 
hell-buoy called from Normans Woe, and 
they could hear the moan of the whis- 
tling-buoy off Eastern Point. In the 
Cape Ann Light the fog-bell was tolling. 

At the pace which the car was taking 
there was an element of danger in the 
situation which Jacob Dryver could not 
measure, since he feared safety ignorant- 
ly, and met peril with composure. Ches- 
ter reduced the speed a little, and yet a 
little more, but pushed on steadily. Once 
Jacob spoke. 

“T’ll bet your shove-her couldn’t drive 
like you do,” he said, proudly. 

Fresh Water Cove slipped by; Old 
Stage Fort was behind;—the Aurora 
bumped over the pavement of the Cut, 
and reeled through the rough and narrow 
streets of Gloucester. He of Beverly 
was familiar with the route, and asked 
no questions. The car, now tangled 
among electric tracks, swung around the 
angle from Main Street carefully, jarred 
across the railroad, and took the winding, 
dim road to Annisquam. 

Bay View flew behind—the bridge— 


men 
upon 


to open 
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the village—the pretty arcade known as 
Willows. The carriage dashed 
and out of it if it 
Then Dryver gripped the other's 
arm and, without a word, pointed. 


Squam 
it 
tunnel. 


nto as were a 


The ear followed the guidance of his 
finger, like 
swung to a startling stop. 


shaking and, a conscious 
creature, 
There 


cottage, 


were lights in the quarryman’s 
against 
tumbled 
He did not speak, nor by 


and shadows. stirred 


lrawn shades. Jacob Dryver 
out and ran. 
a gesture thank his Beverly “ neighbor.” 
Chester unbuttoned his rubber 
coat and got at his watch. The Aurora 
in dark and fog, 
fifty-six min- 

Now Jacob, dashing in, had left 
door Chester, he put 


watch its pocket, heard 


slowly 


had covered the distance 


over seventeen miles—in 
utes. 


the 


his 


open, and 


back 


that which sent the blood driving through 


as 


into 


his arteries as the power had driven the 
of the The sound that he 
heard was the fretful moan of a hurt child. 

As he had admitted, he Chris- 
tian and he said, “ Oh, 
thank God!” with all his generous heart. 
Indeed, as he did so, he took off his heavy 
cap and bared his head. 

Then he heard the sobbing of a shaken 
man close beside him. 

“Sir! Oh, sir! 


lastin’ bless you, sir. 


pumps ear. 


was a 


-sometimes; 


The God 
Won't 


of Ever- 


you come 


and look at him?” 


Batty lay quietly; he had put his lit- 
tle fingers in his father’s hand; he did 
not the The 
mother, painfully poised on one elbow 
in the position that mothers take when 
they watch sick children, lay upon the 
other side of the bed. 
woman, 
had on 


notice stranger. boy’s 


She was a large 
1 plain, good face. She 
polka - dotted, blue cotton 
wrapper, which nobody called a_negli- 
gee. Her mute, maternal eyes went to 
the face of 
the child. 
There was a physician in the room 
a very young, to the trained eye an in- 
experienced, man. In fact, the medical 
situation was unpromising and com- 
plicated. It took Chester but a few mo- 
ments to gauge it, and to perceive that 
his mission to this afflicted household 
had not ended with a lost night’s sleep 
and an automobile record. 


with ¢ 
a 


the visitor, and reverted to 
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The local doctor, it seemed, was away 


from home when Batty’s accident befell; 
the Gloucester surgeon was ill; some one 
had proposed the hospital, but the mother 
had the prejudices of Ler class. 
had 


newcomer 


A neigh- 
suggested this man—a 
to the town—one of the flot- 
sam practitioners who drift and disap- 
pear. Recommended upon the ground 
that he had successfully prescribed head- 
ache pills to a Swedish cook, this stranger 
had received into his unskilled hands the 
of 
accident, 


bor young 


wounded 
was 


emergency dangerously 
lad. The in fact, 
serious than Chester had supposed. He 
had told that the child was 
erushed by a carriage steaming through 
Annisquam Willows the day before. 


a 
more 


now been 


The boy, it was plain, was sorely hurt, 
and ignorant suffering lay at the mercy 
of ignorant treatment, in the hopeless 
and helpless subjection to medical eti- 
quette which costs so many lives. 

- Drvve r.” said Chester, quietly, “vou 
need at Your 
physician is quite willing to consult with 
any may call.” He shot 
stern glance at the young doctor, who 
quavered a frightened assent. “I know 
he a friend 
of mine; it was he who saved my boy 
in that aecident I told you of, this sum- 
mer. He far away; he at a 
hotel on Eastern Point. I can have him 
here in say twenty-five 
minutes, must for 


a surgeon here once. 


one you one 


1s 


a distinguished surgeon- 


is not is 
well, 


course 


twenty - 
Of 
him to dress.” 

The woman raised her head and stared 
upon the gentleman. One swift, brilliant 
gleam shot from her heavy eyes. She 
had read in the Bible. She 
had noticed, indeed, that they were men 
angels. 


we wait 


of angels 


But she had never heard of one 
in a rubber touring-coat, drenched from 
head to foot with fog, spattered from 
foot to head with mud, and with a wed- 
ding-ring upon his fine hand. 

Jacob Dryver began: ” Sir! The God 
of Everlastin’ but he sobbed so that 
he could not finish what he would have 
said. So Chester went out and watered 
the Aurora, opened the throttle, and 
started off again, and dashed through the 
rude streets of Gloucester to her sum- 
mer shore. 

Dawn rose- gray over Eastern 
Point, and the tide had turned upon the 


was 
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harbor, when the “ Roarer” curved 
quietly to the piazza of the hotel. 

It Annisquam, 
and the up the river, 
when the went into the 
little place where the lad lay fighting 
for life. There had 
some delay in rousing the sleeper 


up 
was rose-gray 
tide 
great 


upon 
was rising 
surgeon 


his mangled been 
it was 
a trip of six rough miles twice taken 
and it was thirty-five minutes before his 
hands went to 
work upon the mortal need of the boy. 


“merciless merciful ” 

The child had been crushed across the 
hips and body, and only an experienced 
only an eminent skill could 
saved the little fellow. 


or have 


In the blossoming day Jacob Dryver 
limped out and stood in the front yard 
mong his wife’s that Batty 
“bunched up” and sold to summer peo- 
ple. He could not perceive the scent of 
the flowers—only that of the ether. His 
big boot caught in a sweet-pea vine and 
it. One of the famous carmine 
dahlias of Cape Ann seemed to turn its 


fl »wers 


tore 


large face and gaze at him. 

An old neighbor lob- 
sterer, going to his traps—came by, 
cast a shrewd look, and asked how the 
boy was. Jacob did not reply to the lob- 
he lifted his wet to the 
sky; then they fell to a bed of blazing 
nasturtiums, which seemed to smoke be- 
fore them. His lips tried to form the 
words which close like a strangling hand 
upon the throat of the in all the 
emergencies of life. Till he has answered 
this question a poor man may not love 
® woman or rear a child; he may not 
bury his dead or save his living. 

“What will it cost?” asked Jacob 
Dryver. He looked piteously at the 
great surgeon, whose lips parted to speak. 
But Hurlburt Chester raised an impe- 
rious hand. 

“That,” he said, “is my affair.” 


a cross-eyed 


sterer; eyes 


poor 


broad, when 


‘ame 


It was 
Aurora 


bright day the 
whirring home. Chester 
nodded to his wife at the window, but 
went directly to the stables. It was a 
little longer than she expected before he 
returned. She waited at the head of the 
stairs; then hvrried half-way down to 
him. Her white was un- 
girdled and flowing; it fell apart—the 


meet robe 
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and the 
tired man’s kiss fell upon her soft throat. 


laces above from the laces below, 
She was naturally a worrier in a sweet- 
but he had 
her little weakness; 
men are, with anxious women. 
* No,” he smiled, but rather feebly; 
vou’ve missed it again. The _ boy 
St. Clair’s got hold of him. 
talk presently, Mary,—not just now.” 
In fact, he would say no more till he 
had bathed and food. He looked 
so exhausted that she brought his break- 


natured way, always been 


patient with some 


ry is 


Vil 


saved. 


taken 


fast to his bed, serving it with her own 
hands, and asking no questions at all; 
for, although she worried, she was wise. 
She sent for the baby, too, 
three years old,—and Chester enfolded 
the of the child his slender 
brown hand silently. 

Then he said: “ Loek the door, Mary. 
I’ve something to tell you.” 

When had the bolt 
and returned, somewhat pale herself 
wonder and alarm, to the side of 
the bed, her husband spoke abruptly: 

“Mary, you’ve got to know it—may 
I found this pinned 
wall. It was the Aurora 
the—that—that lit- 


a big baby, 


chin in 


she drawn brass 


with 


as well have it over. 
on the stable 
that ran over 
tle fellow.” 
His hand shook as he laid the piece 
of paper in her And while she 
read it he covered his face; for he was 
greatly overworn, and the strain which he 
had undergone seemed now to have leaped 


poor 


own. 


again with the spring of a creature that 
me supposes one has left lifeless behind. 

Mrs. Chester read the writing and laid 
it down. It ran like this: 


“Mr. Chester, Ime 
while I It run 
boy while you was in town. 


Sir 


was 


goin away 

over that 
I took Her 
I let Her out some racin 
in the Willows an he 
got under Her someways. I see it in the 
I afraid of manslorter. 
Ime awful cut up about it so Ime goin to 
lite out while I can. 


ean. me 
out for a spin. 
with another one 


so was 


papers 


Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas.” 


The eyes of the husband and wife met 
silently. She was the first to speak. 

“Do they know ?” 

Chester shook his head. 
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“You'll tell them, of course?’ 

“T haven’t made up my mind.” 

The baby was jabbering loudly on the 
hed 
for her to hear what was said. 

“T’m sure you ought to 
she cried, passionately. 

“Perhaps so. But 


he was very noisy; it was not easy 


tell 


them !” 


I'd like to think 
it over.” 

A subtle terror slid over 
“ What can they do to you? 


about such things. 


face. 
I don’t know 
Is there any—law ?” 
But 
crimes 


her 


“Laws enough—laws in plenty. 
answerable the 
chauffeur. It’s only a question 


of damages.” 


I'm not for 


of my 


The wife of the rich man drew a long 
breath. “Oh, if it’s nothing but money!” 

“Not that it would make any differ- 
ence if they could touch me,” he con- 
tinued, with a proud motion of his tired 
head. “It’s purely a question of feeling 

it’s a question of right within a right, 
Mary. It’s to do what is really kind by 
these people Why, Mary, if you could 
From beginning to end 
it was the most beautiful, the most won- 
derful thing. Nothing of the kind ever 
happened to Mary, if an 
angel from the throne of God had done it 

they couldn’t have felt—they couldn’t 
have treated me 


: . ' 
have seen it! 


me before. 


it was enough to make 
a fellow a better man the rest of his days. 
Why, it was worth living for, I tell you! 
. . » And now to let them know. . .” 

Hurlburt Chester was very tired, as we 
say. He choked, and hid his pale face 
in his pillow. And his wife laid hers 
beside it and cried—as women do—with- 
out pretending that she didn’t. But the 
baby laughed aloud. And then there 
drove through the father’s mind the re- 
peated phrase which followed the race 
of the “ Roarer” all the way from Bev- 
erly to Annisquam: 

“What if it were Bert?” 

Chester’s head whirled yet from the 
fatigue and jar of the trip, and the words 
seemed to take leaps through his brain 
as the car leaped when she was at the top 
So he kissed the 
child, and dashed a drop from his cheek 
quite openly—since only Mary saw. 


of her great speed. 


A constraint unusual to their candid 
relations breathed like a fog between the 
husband and the wife; indeed, it did not 
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lift altogether as the 
and closed. 


Chester’s 


autumn opened 
visits to Annisquam (in 
which she once or twice accompanied 
him) were many and merciful; and the 
distinguished surgeon took the responsi- 
bility of the case till the boy was quite 
convalescent. The lad recovered slowly, 
but St. Clair promised that the 
would be complete. 

The touching 


cure 


gratitude of Jacob 


Dryver amounted to an idealization such 
as the comfortable, undramatie life of 
Chester had never experienced. 


He seem- 
ed to swim in it as an imaginative per- 
son dreams of swimming in the air, tree- 
high above the heads of the crowd on the 
earth. The situation had become to him 
a fine intoxicant,—but it had its 
tions, as intoxicants must. 

September and October burned to ashes 
upon the North Shore. Fire of maple, 
flash of sumac, torch of elder, flare of 
ivy, faded into brown November, and the 
breakers off the Beverly coast took on the 
greens and blues of north-wind weather 
below the line of silver surf. 

The Chesters closed “their own hired 
house’ and moved to town. The Aurora 
remained in her stable, nor had she left 
it since the morning when 
wearily back from Annisquam. 

His wife had noticed, but had not 
seemed to notice, that Chester rode no 
more that fall. She noted too, but did 
not seem to note, that he continued his 
visits to the injured lad after they had 
returned to the city. 

On all the great holidays he made a 
point of going down — Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and New-year’s day. Mrs. 
Chester had wished to duplicate for the 
quarrymar.’s boy the Christmas gifts of 
her own child (such had been her pretty 
fancy), but Batty was quite a lad—ten 
years old; and Bert, like a spoiled collie, 
was yet a baby, and likely to remain so 
for some time to come. So the mother 
contented herself, perforce, with less in- 
timate remembrances. Once, when she 
had packed a box of miracles—toys and 
books, clothes and candy—she thrust it 
from her with a ery: “ They would never 
touch these—if they knew! Hurlburt! 
Hurlburt! don’t you think they ought 
to know?” 

“Do what you think best, Mary,” he 


reac- 


she came 





A CHARIOT OF FIRE. 


“T have never been able 
But you are 


said, wearily. 
to decide that question. 
ree to do so if you prefer.” 
He regarded her with an expression 
‘hat went to her heart. She flung herself 
nto his arms and tried to kiss it away. 
Now Mary Chester, as we 
vas a worrier, and the worrier never lets 
subject go. As the winter set in, her 
mind closed about the matter which had 
troubled her, and it began to become un- 
like a substance in 


have said, 


hearable, foreign 
the flesh. 

On a January afternoon—it one 
of those dark days the of 
people cloud over—she flung on her furs, 
and leaving a pencilled line to her hus- 


was 


when souls 


band saying what she had done, she took 
the train to Gloucester dreary 
electric car to Annisquam. 

The flowers in the front yard 
knee-deep in snow; but Batty sat in the 


and a 
were 


wood- 
He laughed out- 
right when he saw her, and his mother 
flung open the door as if she bad flung 
open her heart. 

“Land!” 
snow!” 

She finished tying a fresh white apron 
over her polka-dotted blue wrapper, and 
joyously led the lady in. 

Batty was a freckled little fellow, with 
red hair like his father’s; he had the pret- 
ty imperiousness of a sick and only child 
who has by all the soreeries contrived to 
When he had greeted 
the visitor, he ran back to his jig-saw. 


window busy with a Sorrento 


aw of her providing. 


she cried. “In all this 


escape petulance 


He was carving camwood, which stained 
his fingers crimson. 

e7 you 
Mrs. Chester, nervously. 


began 
It had been one 
of Chester’s pleasures to warm the entire 
house for the convalescent lad, and big 
coal fires were purring in Batty’s bed- 
and in the ten-foot “ parlor,” 
whither his mother conducted her guest. 
The doors were left open. The scent of 


want to alone,” 


see 


room 


the camwood came across, pungent and 


sickening. 
on steadily. 

“He’s makin’ a paper-cutter—for Mr. 
Chester,” observed Batty’s mother. “ He 
made a watch-case last week—for Mr. 
Chester.” 


The fret of the jig-saw went 
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Mary Chester paled, and she 
at once: 


plunged 


“ There’s something I’ve come to tell— 
l’ve got to tell you. I can’t keep it to 
ourselves any longer. I have come to tell 
you how it happened—that Batty— We 
thought you’d rather not know 

“ Lord! said the 
man’s known it 
while.” 


my dear,” quarry- 


wife, “ we've all the 
She laid it 
hands on Mrs. 
This had a marble 
top, and felt as the quarries look in win- 
ter on Cape Ann. What were tears that 
they should warm it? The sound of the 
jig-saw grew uneven and stopped. 

“Tush!” said the boy’s mother. “ Bat- 
ty don’t know; he’s the only one that 
don’t.” 

She tiptoed and shut the door. 

“You Peter Trawl, did 
you ¢ He’s a neighbor- -cross-eyed—sells 
well, it him picked Bat- 
ty up to the Willows that day. So he 
seen the number runnin’ an’ so 
he told. We’ve known it fust to 
last, my dear.” 

“And never spoke !” said Mary Ches- 
ter. “And never spoke!” 

“What’s the use of jabberin’?” asked 
Batty’s mother. “ We thought Mr. Ches- 
ter ’*d bad,” she added. “™ We 
thought he didn’t know.” 


The visitor’s head swam. 
down upon her 
Dryver’s centre-table. 


Y le VE d 


never see 


lobsters- was 
away, 
from 


fee] be 


The worrier began to laugh, then ery; 
first this, then that; for her nerves gave 
way beneath her. She sat humbly in her 
rich furs before the quarryman’s wife. 
She felt that these plain people had out- 
done her in nobility, as they had rivalled 
her in delicacy,—her, and Hurlburt, too. 

“Oh, come and see my baby!” she 
cried. It was the only thing that oe- 
curred to her to Say. 

Now at that moment Batty gave a lit- 
tle yelp of eestasy, threw down his jig- 
saw, and got to the front door. His 
father was there, stamping off the snow; 
and the lad’s idol, his ideal, his man 
angel, stood upon the threshold,—nervous, 
for an angel, and with an anxious look. 

But when the two men saw the women 
crying together upon the quarry-cold 
centre-table, they clasped hands, and said 
nothing at all. 
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From a print by 


THe UNiversity OF LEYDEN 


Jan Cornelis Woudanus, dated 1610 


The Medieval Library 


ERNEST 


BY 
Librarian 


HERE 


vividly 


things which mark 
contrast 
medieval and 
libraries: on the one hand manuscript, 
vellum books, chained to desks, in a elois- 
ter, the of a privileged few and 
administered monks; the other, 
hundreds of thousands of printed, paper 
books, freely from a modern 
building will use, and nine 
out by a woman. 
The historical beginning of both medi- 
eval and modern libraries is to be found 
in a little eupboardful of service-books 
in the of the early Christian 
churches, Being for use the 


few 
the 


are 
between 


so 


matters modern as 


for use 


by on 
given out 
to whore ver 


times out of ten given 


apse 


in service, 


CUSHING 


RICHARDSON, Ph.D. 


of Princeton University 


books were kept near the altar, and with 
them were kept such few other books 
the church chanced to own. When 
there were too many for the space, the 
cupboard naturally developed into a little 
aleove between apse and sacristy, or a 
row of cupboards in the cloister just out- 
side the church door, or sometimes even 
into a little detached building behind 
the apse. As the number of books grew 
and their use became more varied, some 
books were retained near the altar, oth- 
ers were removed to the neighborhood of 
the school or the quarters of the novices, 
others to the refectory for reading aloud 
to the monks during meal-time, and the 


as 





THE 
them to a specially prepared 
rooms in the cloister, where 
divided into 


bulk of 
uilding, or 


hey were in turn eireu- 


lating and reference collections. It came 


to pass, therefore, that a single cathedral 


r monastery often had as many as half 
a dozen located at 
various points in church and eloisters, 


distinet collections, 
each intended for a special use; and be- 
sides this, there were also, here and there 
in the cloisters, small reading-desks with 
books 


whole institution was thus 


or two on each for general 


reading. The 
in some sort a library, and to think of 
the ecclesiastical library as a single col- 


one 


lection in a single place is to miss one 
of its most characteristic features. 

It is true that the 
not the only libraries of the middle ages, 
but while there Moham- 
medan as well as Christian, royal, pri- 


ecclesiastical were 


were others, 
vate. and university as well as religious, 
it is still true that these 


church and monastic 


MEDIEVAL 


LIBRARY. 729 
convents. It 
customed to the 
to-day could be 
to the 


glory 


minican some one ac- 


free public library of 
transported in the spirit 
time when convents were in their 


and visit some great monastery 


having all the elements of the library 
practice of the 
structive 


would be an in- 
After a perfunc- 
tory visit of custom to the church under 
the of the porter, he would be 


met at the entrance of the cloister by 


time, it 
expt rience. 


guidance 


duty it is to re- 
Welcomed 
and the 
visit the libraries made known, the guest 
would be first, by 
etiquette, to visit the infirmary—to fulfil 
first the duty of the 
sick.” Here in a building a little apart 
the church and from the cloisters, 
and small, he would tid the 
and ailing as well as the sick, and 


the hospitaler, whose 
ceive and escort all strangers. 
in the 


guest-quarters wish to 


taken punctilious 


prime “ visiting 
from 
both great 


feeble 





libraries were, by virtue 
of number, quality, per- 
manence, and especially 
of their dominating in 
fluence on library archi- 
and method, the 
of 
riod and the actual an 
the libraries 


tecture 
true types the pe 
cestors of 
of to-day. 

Although the truly 
typical ecclesiastical li- 
brary never, perhaps, 
existed complete in all 
its elements in any one 
place, some of the great- 
er cathedrals and mon- 
asteries contained at one 
time or another nearly 
feature, and a 
visitor to Durham or 
St. Gall, Vereelli or 
Monte Cassino, to-day, 
may with a little imag- 
ination realize all the 
various elements of the 
libraries of that time, 
when toward the 
of the thirteenth 
century the famous 
Humbert of Romans 
laid down the rules for 
the libraries of his Do- 


every 


say 


end 
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them not too 
weak to enjoy reading having the use of 
books under privileges of us« 
ed to the able-bodied. 
Passing from the infirmary around the 
outside to the church again, the hospital- 
er would point out the spot where, be- 
the and the prior’s house, 
the little separate library building stood 
before the on to 
provide, among other things, ampler ac- 
commodation for the overcrowded library. 
Entering the church, the visitor would 
be shown the arched closets, looking like 
shuttered into the wall of 
the One of 
cupboards was the library of the church 
in the long-ago day of small things, when 
only a part of the church itself and very 
little of the convent had been built, but 
this time it is only the 
sacred his guide would 
take aleove between 


would see those among 


not grant- 


tween apse 


new cloister was built 


windows cut 


apse on either side. these 


used for 
Then 


the little 


at 
vessels. 


him to 


altar and sacristy where the ponderous 


service-books are still kept, as they were 
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when first removed with the other books 
from the cupboard in the apse, and in 
the same wooden cupboards, presses, or 
“almeries.” Only the  setviee- books 
would now here, the others having 
been long ago removed to various points. 

Passing the cloisters, the visitor 
would find them fairly studded with col 
of books. Beginning at the 
door and extending along the 
side of the church is a long series of up- 
right presses, like inside 
the church in substance (though of later 
pattern), and likewise filled with books. 
These cupboards are fastened to the stone 
wall, and at the same time held several 
inches away from it, for the sake of dry 
ness, by iron clamps. Here books wer 
kept in the first overflow from the church 
itself, before the little outside building 
was built, and here a large selection of 
the most used books were still kept when 
the remainder were moved to other quar- 
ters. In this convent, it being among 
the wealthiest, these cases, instead of be 
ing exposed to the weather 
as in many cloisters, would 
be protected from the ele- 
ments by the glazing in of 
the arches along this walk 
of the cloister with triple 
windows in order to provide 
curious little private studies 
ealled carols. These di- 
minutive closets are built 
three in each arch, one for 
each division of the win- 
dow, each tiny study hav- 
ing its own desk and lat- 
tice door, through which 
a superior may note, if he 
desires, whether the reader 
is working or idling. The 
desk and seat leave barely 
enough space for a man 
and his book. 

The hospitaler having 
timed the hour so as to 
reach the refectory while 
the monks are at their 
meal, the few monks who 
were reading before dinner 
would be leaving their 
carols and passing down 
the side corridors to the 
refectory on the opposite 
side of the court. Paus- 


be 
to 


lections 
chureh 


wooden those 
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From a French translation of Valerius Maximus, written and illuminated in 


AT WORK 


Flanders 


in 1479, for King Edward IV 


ing a moment, the hospitaler would 
point out through a window of one of 
the carols the place where, not far from 
the entrance to the refectory, the books 
appointed to be read at meal-time are 
kept. the footsteps of the 
monks, they pass, on the way down the 
side of the quadrangle, several reading- 


desks, each books 


Following 


having one or two 


chained to it, and the hospitaler points 
out more of the same sort on the other 
side of the court, especially in front of 
the chapter-house. 


Lingering to glance 
at, the books of devotion and legends of 
the saints on these isolated desks seat- 
tered here and there for the greater con- 
venience of the monks, they would find 
on reaching the refectory that the ap- 
pointed reader for the week had already 


begun reading to the monks at their 
They themselves are perhaps to 
dine later in the guest apartments, and 
do not even enter the refectory, which is 
fortunate if the reader happens to have 
chosen for this occasion the rules of the 
order, since it is appointed that these 
shall not be read when strangers are pres- 
ent. The visitor, looking with some 
curiosity to see what books are selected 
for this meal-time reading, would find 
them chiefly sermons, saint-books, and 
the official literature of the order. Most 
of these would be pointed for chanting, 
for the books are generally intoned or 
chanted rather than read. 

Passing into the seeond cloister, they 
would find the whole of 
eupied by the library 


meal, 


side 
building. 


one oc- 


The 
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the main 
winding stairease just at the angle where 
they into the quadrangle 
Pausing here, the guide 
the 


entrance to library is by a 


pass second 


from the 


first. 


would point out row of openings 
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as it is wide, is divided near one end into 
two unequal parts by an iron grille. 
The larger of these parts is filled with 
slightly sloping desks, having 
chained on them, and perhaps a row of 

books standing, backs 

inward, along the top, or 


be Ui k S 
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From a MS of Le Livre des Pro; 


into the writing-rooms, which occupy the 
whole ground floor of the library side of 
the quadrangle, some serving as special 
for those monks who are them- 
books, and 
for the seribes are 
books for the library by 
manuscripts borrowed from 
neighboring institutions. 

Up the winding stair the visitor would 
tind a noble hall occupying the whole of 
the upper story. Extending as it does 
above the cloister walk to the very garth, it 
is beautifully lighted both from the court 
and from the outside. 
large and almost 


studies 


selves composing some as 


copying-rooms who 
multiplying 


¢ py ing 


The windows are 


continuous, and, the 


width not being over a dozen yards, the 
long narrow room is perfectly lighted. 
This room, three times as long, perhaps, 


TABLE 


riétés des Choses, in the British Museum 


even two or three rows 
above or below the shelf 
of the desk. The small- 
er part of the room is 
furnished with presses 
like those in church 
and cloister, containing 
on the one hand those 
books too precious for 
exposure in the reading 
room, and on the other 
a circulating collection. 

The desks with chain 
ed books in the larger 
division are arranged 
running continuously 
from side to side clear 
across the hall, save for 
an aisle in the centre 
and narrow passages 
along each wall of the 
room. Between the 
long rows is just space 
enough for the readers 
and no more, the back 
of each desk forming 
at the same time the 
back of the reader’s seat 
of the next row, if they 
are arranged for sit- 
ting, and just about as 
close if they are for standing. In this 
arrangement the visitor recognizes the 
embryo of the familiar modern stack 
system of arranging books, as he recog- 
nizes in the almeries or presses of the 
smaller portion of the room the predeces- 
sors of the modern wall bookcase. 

At this point the visitor might find 
by appointment the librarian, who, thanks 
to this visit, would be apt to have had 
the coveted invitation to dine at the 
better-spread strangers’ table, and would 
be quite content to postpone his thin 
meal at commons for a better one a 
little later. He would show the visitor 
the curious devices for fastening the 
rods to which the book-chains are at- 
tached by sliding rings, so that they may 
be securely fastened and yet the librarian 








selection from 


™ able 


me to time. 


to change the 
He would show them also 
of books,—titles 


ranged in a classified order, and so close- 


iis catalogue the ar- 
ly written that nearly two thousand works 
take scarcely twoscore folio pages. Then 
he would show how books are arranged 
n the desks in the same order, and ex- 


the 


plain numbers marked on the backs 
er fronts or sides, according to the way 
they stand or lie upon the desks. 

Finally the librarian would show them 
Psalms of the fourth 


thick!y inerusted 


his treasures—a 
century, binding 
with jewels and kept in a jewelled box; 
written in letters 
purple vellum, and a great folio missal 
with wonderful full-paged miniatures in 
blue and gold and every capital through- 
out of burnished gold. 
these 

for 
on 


its 


" Gospels silver on 


other 
they 


and 
time, 


matters 
little 


Discussing 
such things 
would find 


descending 


some 
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l TESSES 


for the school-books prove not 
unlike the other presses, but their con- 


tents differ in having many copies each 


of the text-books preseribed for the uni- 
versity degree—for the school is a true 
its studies modelled on 
This 
near the door of the lecture-room, and 
leoking in, they the 
dents cross-legged on the straw- 
strewn floor, some with vellum on 
and others studying their 


university, with 


Paris or Bologna. collection is 


would see stu- 
sitting 
stone 
knee writing, 
text-books. 

Returning to the north cloister, the 
visitor would be shown, opposite the treas- 
full of books the 
inside, the archive, *where 
and the like 
kept in chests’ such as have been in use 
for these purposes, already at this time, 
for three thousand years or more. 


chest for 
and, 


documents, 


ury, a nov- 
ices, 


charters, are 


It being now time for their own din- 





to the 
courtyard that 
the had 
finished their 
and seat- 
tered to various 


again 
monks 
meal 


employments. 
On the way to 
the li- 
brary, the 


op- 


school 
at 
diagonally 
posite 

of this 
rangle, 
would pass the 
open of 
the writing- 
rooms, and per- 


corner 
quad- 
they 


doors 
haps see 


and = au- 
bending 


copy- 
ists 

thors 
over their 
desks, and in 
the one larger 
writing - room, 
eight 

writing 


or ten 
sim- 
ultaneously 


of 


work which is 


copies 
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reader. The 
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From a photograph taken by Danesi, of 


ner, they would pass again through the 
walk of the carols—now after dinner 
every one occupied by a reader—to the 
guest-rooms once more, and at their meal 
the guest would doubtless inquire of the 
librarian and learn many curious things 
about his own library practice and the 
quaint of librarians— 
buying and lending, gifts 
and thefts, cataloguing and classifieation, 
and such-like 


eustoms earlier 


things about 


things of which librarians 

to discourse when they have a 
sympathetic listener. 

Such 


were, in broad outline, the 


medieval libraries as regards their phys- 


ical and the details of the 
administration of these libraries were in 


many the libra- 


appearance ; 


respects as quaint as 
ries themselves. 

The 
the Holy Gospels, as became one whose 
duty it is to furnish to those who have 
need the “ food” and “ weapons” of the 
soul used to eall books. 
“ Books are the nourishment of the soul,” 
says one abbot, speaking of the library 
of his convent: and another says, “ As 
the armory is to the castle, so the library 


librarian was sworn into office on 


for so thev 
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Sixtus IV. 


a fresco in the Ospedale di Santo Spirito, Rome 


is to a monastery.” 


The very name li- 
brarian ‘ 


“armarius,” derived as it is from 
the press, cupboard, or almerie, in which 
the books are kept, is precisely the mod- 
ern word the almoner 
serves from his cupboard food and drink 
for the needy, so the librarian deals out 
books, which are the food and drink of 
the soul. 


almoner; — as 


In’ the beginning the librarian was, 
curiously enough as it sounds at first, 
the precentor’ or choir-master, but the 
explanation of this is, in fact, simple 
enough: sinee the first books were the 
service-books kept in the apse-cupboard 
in the church, the precentor was natural- 
ly charged with their care, and when the 
colleetion grew by the addition of other 
books he kept charge until the growth 
made subdivision of labor necessary. 

The ordinary duties of librarians are 
often laid down with great minuteness 
in the monastic rules; they differ greatly 
in detail but not much in essence from 
those of the modern; he must take charge 
of the books, “ keep and know under their 
separate titles,” frequently examine care- 
fully to prevent damage from damp, dust, 
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mice, and “moth-worms,” and repair 
them when damaged. He must lend 
hooks to the brethren, enter each loan 
carefully in his register, and see that 
a sufficient deposit is left for its return, 
or proper bond given. 

For all these services the librarian 
received, besides the reward of a good 
conscience,—and if he were not vowed to 
poverty,—a modest stipend, sometimes as 
much as forty-three shillings and four 
pence, or even ten pounds and four yards 
of woollen cloth, yearly. One received 
“considerable landed possessions.” On 
the other hand, the librarian was some- 
times held financially liable for every 
book lost or damaged. 

In spite of the small number of books 
and comparative infrequency of lending, 
the librarian’s office was no sinecure. To 
begin with, funds were scanty, as a rule. 
It is true that some libraries were en- 
dowed. Sometimes they had by right 
the regular income from certain parishes; 
again it was the income from “two 
mills” (a very different matter, by the 
way, from the “two mills on a dollar” 
out of which State law allows the modern 
library to draw its usual scant “ one- 
third of a mill”; these were real mills 
for grinding, not taxpayers, but grain). 
More often, however, the libraries had 
no fixed income from endowment. Some- 
times they got regular funds from a 
capitation tax on monks or clergy, and 
in the universities they were allowed to 
charge so much per page for books 
loaned; but often in the monastic libra- 
ries there was no fixed source of income 
at all, and all money must be begged, as 
was of course the fact always in the 
mendicant orders, at least in their earlier 
days. In spite of this, however, they 
must have managed to get a good deal 
of money for the purchase of books, for 
so keen was the competition from pur- 
chase, especially by the begging orders, 
in the thirteenth century that an appeal 
was actually made to the Pope for re- 
lief, because, it was said, all the good 
books were bought up by the monks, and 
no layman had so much as «& show at get- 
ting anything worth while. 

The begging of books too, as well as 
of money for books, was a fruitful source 
of increase to these libraries, as is shown 
by the frequent records of gifts, many 
Vo. CX.—No. 659.—99 
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very considerable ones, and peculiarly 
in the record of testamentary gifts. 
This source became specially valuable 
when, as in some orders, after the middle 
of the thirteenth century, such legacies 
were compulsory on members of the 
order. The monks, even though vowed 
to poverty, were allowed to gather libra- 
ries for their private use. In the case 
of the mendicant orders, they were ex- 
pressly allowed to beg money of their 
friends for this purpose, and there is 
plenty of evidence that many of the 
monkish collectors were true biblio- 
maniacs, who, as a certain general of 
the Dominicans once said, “love books 
too much, especially rare and curious 
ones; they never have enough, and some- 
times never read what they have. They 
have learned bookshelves and empty 
mjnds.” However that may be, these 
collections by voluntary and compulsory 
bequest became a rich source of increase 
for the libraries. 

The most characteristic source of in- 
crease was, however, neither purchase 
nor gift, but the writing and copying of 
books, done in the writing-rooms of the 
library. In those days of small things, 
original composition even was no slight 
source of growth. The passion for 
making many books belongs neither to 
Solomon’s time nor to the age of the 
German university alone, and it belongs 
in large measure to the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when there was a 
production which can only be compared 
with the thesis output of the modern 
university. It was at this time that 
Humbert of Romans thought it necessary 
to curb the zeal of his preacher friars 
for this occupation with the dry re- 
mark, “There were twelve apostles and 
seventy-two disciples; very few of them 
wrote books.” 

But most characteristic of all sources 
of accession and the most curious of the 
librarian’s duties was the work of the 
copying-rooms. In these rooms manu- 
seripts, borrowed from other libraries, 
far and near, or from private persons, 
were copied for the library. Sometimes 
the books borrowed were received on con- 
dition that an extra copy should be ‘re- 
turned with the book itself in payment 
for the loan. One shrewd fellow built 
up a considerable business on this basis. 
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It may have been owing to this, or, per- 
haps, to the need of producing several 
copies of the same work for use in the 
schools, or to supply—as in the standard 
works of devotion and books of legends— 
the popular demand among the monks, 
that the wholesale copying of manu- 
scripts in the libraries sprang up. Some- 
times ten or a dozen copies would be 
produced at once, either by having one 
person dictate to the rest or by sep- 
arating the folded sheets from the bind- 
ing and distributing among the monks, 
who each made several copies of the 
section of perhaps a dozen leaves as- 
signed to him. After a time this work, 
begun at first only for the use of the 
library, developed into a regular business, 
and copies were sold to other libraries 
or to individuals, and this led, in the 
later middle ages, to precisély the result 
of all wholesale manufacture—the small 
plants were driven out of existence, be- 
cause it was cheaper to purchase books 
than to keep up a scriptorium or copying 
department. Finally a few large libra- 


ries like St. Gall were doing a large 
publishing and binding business, and had 
almost a monopoly of the trade, until 
it went out of library into private hands, 


at which point it belongs to the history 
of the publishing trade. Under these 
conditions the librarian was, in fact, 
librarian-publisher, as in earlier days he 
had been precentor-librarian. 

And in those days keeping the books, 
like getting them, was harder than now. 
Moth and rust still corrupt and thieves 
break through and steal, but in the un- 
heated stone buildings of that time damp 
and insects were pests which have no 
parallel in steam-heated, fan-ventilated 
buildings; and even thieves must be less 
bold now than in those days, when a pon- 
derous folio of half a hundredweight 
had to be chained to its desk. It is true 
that even in this day folios have been 
stolen, and that in considerable numbers, 
from one of our best-equipped libraries, 
but, after all, free access and the “ open 
shelf ” are characteristic of the library of 
to-day, while the chained book is char- 
acteristic of the medieval library. The 
medieval librarian had, however, still an- 
other protection against loss from theft, 
and one in which the modern librarian 
trusts as little as in chains. A_ well- 
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composed curse plainly written in a vol- 
ume was then counted, and from the 
spirit of the time no doubt was, a great 
protection. The librarian who wrote in 
a book the pious wish “that he who 
should take it away from thence . 
should incur damnation with the traitor 
Judas, with Annas, Caiphas, and Pilate ” 
no doubt took great comfort in the added 
security. One librarian, however, seems 
to have had some compunction about 
condemning even a book-thief to ever- 
lasting damnation, to wit, the librarian 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, who 
limits the power of his curse to this life: 
“May (he) incur in this life the male- 
diction of Jesus Christ and of the most 
glorious Virgin, His Mother, and of 
blessed Thomas Martyr. Should, how- 
ever, it please Christ, who is patron of 
Christ Church, may his soul be saved 
in the day of judgment.” 

In the preparation of his books for 
use the librarian was accustomed to 
classify, catalogue, and number for loca- 
tion on the shelves in the order of classi- 
fication. The typical classification was, 
first Biblical literature, then the church 
writers, and then secular writers. While 
the religious writings naturally exceed 
the others, as many as twenty per cent. 
of the books are often classical, and some- 
times as many as fifty per cent. The 
catalogues usually followed the order of 
the books on the shelf, being practically 
what are known as shelf-lists now, but 
they were occasionally alphabetical. 

One of the most remarkable of such 
enterprises is a cooperative catalogue of 
the books of 167 Franciscan monasteries, 
intended to guide students to the loca- 
tion of works not to be found in their 
own libraries, but which could be bor- 
rowed for them if needed. The book 
numbers were marked sometimes on the 
back, but more often on the front or 
end, since the books generally stood on 
the shelves back inward, for convenience 
of attaching the chains. In those libra- 
ries where books were not stood upon end 
at all, but lay flat on the desks, as was 
the case with all the earlier desks, the 
numbers were on the front side of the 
cover. In whatever method, desk or shelf 
was often markcd with the correspond- 
ing number. In all these matters there 
is a curiously interesting variety in the 
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rking out of details, showing the same 
iman nature, the same problems, the 
me principles, and the same varying 
ntelligence as to-day, but all clothed in 
dress as unlike that of the twentieth 
ntury as steel armor is unlike khaki. 
When it comes to the practical use of 
ks, the same variety in detail is in 
The conditions of use were, 
begin with, various. Most libraries 
ad both the chained-book reference col- 
ction and a collection for lending. The 
chained books were like the strict refer- 
nee collections to-day, but their chain- 
ng produced this interesting variation 
from modern custom, that, when many 
books were to be used at once, the reader 
had to go to the books instead of having 
the books brought to him. Some few 
libraries were purely for reference,—bor- 
rowing or lending, inside or outside the 
being forbidden. Sometimes 
books were loaned out of the library- 
room, but not out of the building. Peter- 
house College at Cambridge provided 
that books not chained might be loaned 
within the college, but “no books so 
selected and distributed shall pass the 
night out of college.” In general, how- 


dence. 


house, 


ever, books were lent out, and a council 
at Paris in 1212 forbids the forbidding 
of loans, “ seeing that such a loan is one 
of the chief works of mercy.” 

Some of the details of the lending are 


picturesque enough. In calling for books 
one of the orders, which prescribes si- 
lence on its members, had a code of signs 
to be used in asking the librarian for 
books. The sign for the missal was the 
sign of the cross; for a book of offices, 
kissing the fingers; and for a secular 
book the direction was to scratch one’s 
ear like a dog, because unbelievers are 
like dogs. The Benedictine rule gives 
minute directions for the annual distri- 
bution: first the librarian has the books 
brought out and laid on a carpet; then 
the brethren gather, each carrying in 
his hand the book borrowed the year 
before; then the librarian calls the roll, 
each returning the book as his name is 
called. If a borrower is conscious of not 
having read the book through, he must 
fall on his face, confess his faults, and 
pray for forgiveness. (In some com- 
munities the abbot examined the bor- 
rower to make sure, and if the monk 
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failed to pass, he had to take the same 
book out again.) The librarian then hands 
to each another book and charges it. 

When books were loaned out of the 
building it was the universal custom to 
require a pledge or deposit, either of 
books of an equal value or of money. 
Another method was to require a legal 
indenture with witnesses, binding the 
borrower, his heirs, and his executors, 
either for all his estate, both real and 
personal, as in one Durham instance, 
or for a specific valuation—e. g., “100 
solidos.” One of the colleges provided 
that every book given out “shall have a 
high value set upon it when it is bor- 
rowed, in order that he that has it may 
be more fearful lest he lose it.” That 
some precaution was necessary is shown 
by the experience of Durham, which 
found it necessary to proceed at law 
against a bishop who had borrowed books 
and failed to return them. That the 
privilege of borrowing was much availed 
of is shown by the many duplicates that 
some of them had to have of popular 
books like Voragine’s Golden Legend, 
and the further fact that many of these 
were fairly read to pieces, like any pop- 
ular modern novel in a public library. 

Books were loaned sometimes for only 
two weeks, sometimes for as long as two 
years. A common period among the 
monks was one year, but often the loan 
seems to have been for no stated time, 
save return on or before the day of the 
annual, or semiannual, auditing of books. 
At this time, if a borrower failed to 
return, he was subject to forfeiture of 
privilege or of bond. 

Many and, if we may believe De Bury, 
much needed were the injunctions to 
earefulness on the part of borrowers or 
readers. They must not lend the books 
to any one else, must not leave them open 
when they go to their meals or to church, 
must take utmost pains “that they be 
not soiled by smoke, or dust, or dirt of 
any kind; for it is our wish that books, 
as being the perpetual food of our souls, 
should be most jealously guarded, and 
most carefully produced.” A Frankfort 
rule required that “students should be 
polite and modest in the library, avoid 
outeries and noise, and talk in Latin.” 

On the whole, the monks performed 
well the library task of serving their own 
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generation; and the corresponding work 
of preserving the books for following 
generations they did too, in the main, 
well. It is true that Boccaccio found a 
sad state of things at Monte Cassino, 
with library unlocked, vines growing in 
at the windows, margins cut off of the 
manuscripts, and books and seats cov- 
ered deep with dust. It is true that 
Poggio found a complete copy of Quin- 
tilian buried in rubbish and dust in 
a sort of dungeon at St. Gall, and other 
incomplete works of which no other 
manuscripts have ever been found. But 
if there had been no monks of St. Gall 
there would have been no fragments even 
of these works. To the monks is due the 
more part of what we knew of ancient 
literature. They kept and copied when 
no else did. When Vandals and 
Vikings drove them from their monas- 
teries, they left everything else, but 
loaded themselves down with their books. 
In later days it was not the monks’ 
neglect but the vandalism of their perse- 
eutors which destroyed. At the English 
Reformation these iconoclasts cut out the 
illuminations, tore off the bindings for 


one 
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their gold clasps and bosses, and used the 
books themselves as fuel, or, as Bale says, 
“some to scour their candlesticks, some 
to rub their boots; some they sold to 
the grocers, and some they sent over to 
their bookbinders, not in small number. 
but at times whole ships full.” Bale 
knew a man who bought two libraries 
for eleven shillings, and the books served 
him for wrapping-paper for ten years or 
more. So it was among the Saracens— 
the treasures gathered by the religious 
were, “in order to conciliate the favor 
of theologians and other austere men,” 
burned or thrown into wells by the 
fanatics. So again it was done by 
Savonarola, and also in the nineteenth 
century, at the suppression of the mon- 
asteries, many books were hidden away 
or destroyed by the dishonest agents of 
the state. 

Add to vandalism the many destructive 
fires, from that of Constantinople down 
to that of Strasburg in the nineteenth 
century, and that of Turin in the twenti- 
eth, and the only wonder is that there are 
still existing no fewer than a million vol- 
umes from these same medieval libraries. 


Ab Humo 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


HE seedling hidden in the sod 
T Were ill content immured to stay; 
Slowly it upward makes its way 
And finds the light at last, thank God! 


The most despised of mortal things— 
The worm devoid of hope or bliss, 
Discovers in the chrysalis 

Too narrow space for urgent wings. 


These are my kindred of the clay: 
But as I struggle from the ground 
Such weakness in my strength is found, 
I seem less fortunate than they. 


Yet though my progress be but slow, 
And failure oft obscure the past, 
I, too, victorious at last, 


Shall reach the longed-for light, I know! 





An Ultimate Ambition 


BY WILLIAM McMURTRIE SPEER 


HEN he was tired nights in the 
\W small college where he worked 
his way through, and often in 
vacation-times when he had temporary 
work away from home, he was in the 
habit of taking out his hopes and am- 
bitions and wiping the dust off them, 
and rubbing them until they shone. That 
was the way the notion of going to New 
York became set. Those days he had am- 
bitions and hopes aplenty. Then there 
was a girl: she lived in a bigger town 
next to his village; her people were a little 
finer than his. She had a pair of small 
diamond earrings which she wore to 
church—an almost sacrilegious thing to 
do. Neither of his sisters had diamond 
earrings, and they did not wear gloves 
except when it was cold. He had known 
her for some years; and she, with fem- 
inine intuition, felt that there was more 
to him. She decided that when she was 
quite sure that some of his ambitions 
were realized, at least to the extent of an 
engagement ring with three stones of dif- 
ierent colors, she would wear the ring. 
So he went to New York, and because 
he knew a great many things in books 
and wanted to make the world better 
and wiser he told the Editor of the News- 
paper that he had an ambition to become 
a Journalist and Desired a Position on 
the Editorial Staff. That is the way they 
talk when they begin. It is to such as 
he that the editor in charge of city news 
pays $10 a week, and car-fare on assign- 
ments over a mile from the office. In 
a year or two the reporters get more pay 
or they are discharged, depending greatly 
on their stomachs, heads, and legs, and 
somewhat more on their notions. That 
is the reason most reporters are country 
born. They have more digestion and 
legs and they are in earnest; and the 
penny public like earnestness, even in 
comedy. It is only the three-cent public 
and five-cent public who are well enough 
off to be cynical. 


It was not what he had expected. 
Serious, sad-faced men who inhabited 
cubby-holes wrote the editorials, and he 
never heard or saw them doing anything 
except mournfully swearing into tubes at 
the composing-room. They never con- 
sulted him, although he knew many 
things, and could give them volume and 
page for his authorities. One of the 
older reporters looked after him in a way, 
and told him not to ask the editors ques- 
tions, and to write plainly on one side 
of the paper, and to print proper names 
and be careful how he spelled them, and 
to leave out adjectives. “In twelve years 
every new reporter becomes an office- 
holder, copy-reader, or goes to pieces,” 
the old reporter said. He had been a 
reporter fourteen years and he knew. 

There were other things he learned. 
The men who worked there called it a 
“shop”; they wrote things, and what 
they wrote they called “stuff.” They 
were paid by the foot, and ten “ sticks” 
made a column. And although one stick 
was worth a dollar, ten sticks paid only 
$8. So there was more money in writing 
a lot of short little things than in one 
big thing,—unless it was a political meet- 
ing in favor of the candidate the Editorial 
Page was for, and then the press-agent 
would have the speeches typewritten, and 
if the reporter could get a copy before 
the city editor did, he was paid at least 
half-price for it, and that was picking 
up money. He also learned that it was 
a trade, not a profession, and that he 
was not to say journalist, but newspaper 
man. He learned too that he was not to 
reform anything. All the reforming was 
to be done by the Editorial Page, and 
that depended on whether the Editorial 
Page’s friends were in office or out. 

All the time it took him to learn these 
things, and it was not as long as it was 
puzzling, the girl was thinking that he 
had become a great man, and she de- 
cided to marry him. So when the 
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routine promoted him from being paid 
by the week to being paid by the foot 
he saved his money. He did not drink, 
nor play cards, nor try to be wicked. By 
his next vacation-time he had enough to 
furnish a flat; then they were married. 

They had not lived in the flat long 
when she wanted a whole house, and re- 
porters who live in a whole house go to 
Brooklyn. It was not New York, but it 
was better than a flat. He could not 
get home to meals, but—she lived in a 
house. In the neighborhood where she 
lived people talked slightingly of report- 
ers. That is a way foolish people have. 
They think editors are great and power- 
ful and reporters are not. The fact lies 
the other way, but it is only great poli- 
ticians and speculators who have found 
that out, and they grow rich by utilizing 
it and keeping it to themselves. She 
did not know any better, and she wanted 
him to be an editor. 

Now there is only one Editor on a news- 
paper, and it is not once a week that he 
writes anything. He is just The Editor. 
Editorial - writers write the editorials, 


and The Editor sometimes looks at them 
when they are set up in type on long 


proof-sheets, and makes blue pencil- 
marks on them. Editors do not put 
things in newspapers, but keep things 
out. With reporters paid by the foot 
and editorial-writers paid by the column, 
it takes several editors to keep things 
out of the papers. Except The Editor 
all these editors have adjectives before 
their names. First, there is the man- 
aging editor, who is boss of all the other 
editors, except The Editor; then the city 
editor, who is boss of the reporters; the 
night city editor and his assistants, to 
keep out things which the reporters 
write; the telegraph editor and his as- 
sistants, to keep out things which have 
been telegraphed; the cable editor, who 
does the same to cablegrams, only cable- 
grams cost so much that they have a 
better chance; and the night editor, who 
reads the proofs and cuts out things, 
until of all the stuff turned in only a 
fraction gets into the plates that go on 
the presses and print the newspaper. 
The wives and outside people in general 
refer to all assistants to editors as editors. 
To newspaper men there is only one 
Editor. The men who read copy are copy- 
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readers. They give up their eyesig 
and digestion to head off libel suits, ; 
cut out superfluous words and phrasi 
and in the general effort to get the new 
and only news that will sell the pa, 
and pacify the business office. 

That was what he became — “ co, 
reader.” At ten minutes to six o’clo 
he came in and put his coat and h 
in the closet he shared with three oth 
copy-readers. At five minutes to six 
filled his pipe and lit it, put on | 
spectacles and eye-shade, and sharpen 
his blue pencil. At six o’clock he beg 
his work. Every head-line had to hav: 
many letters and so many words. | 
did not have to count them, because 
knew their number by instinct and ha! 
When the copy was read and headed he 
made it up into little bundles and sent 
it through a chute to the composing 
room. At quarter to eleven he ate a 
sandwich and a piece of pie, and drank 
a small tin bucket of milk which the 
office-boy had brought in. Some cop 
readers drank beer, but beer had a drowsy 
tendency, and drowsiness brings lack of 
care, and lack of care brings loss of one’s 
job. At two o’clock he walked over to his 
closet, put on his coat and hat, sa 
good night to the head office-boy— 
newspaper offices the head office-boy is 
bald or gray-haired—and went over the 
bridge to Brooklyn. 

In the course of time he had children. 
He saw them every week on his day of 
Other days they were at school or at play 
when he awoke and asleep when li 
came home. His wife wore larger dia 
mond earrings, and all the neighbo: 
knew her husband was an editor. Whe 
the children grew up they needed clothes 
and the house cost more to run, so he 
often took the “long wait.” Instead of 
going home at two o’clock he stayed unti! 
4.30. There might be a late fire, an 
assassination of a president or of an em- 
peror, and a newspaper has to be pre- 
pared for anything. The long wait gave 
him ten dollars a week in addition to 
his regular salary. Then more and more 
frequently he would work on his night 
off—six dollars more. The children were 
well educated and well brought up. 

He had to have recreation, and as his 
appetite was not so good any more, his 
supper was one sandwich and ice-water. 
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of the fifteen minutes taken 
ypy-readers for supper he spent work- 
out logarithms. When at college he 
liked logarithms. There are all sorts 
men with all kinds of tastes, and a 
spaper office is the place to find them. 
re was another copy-reader who liked 
rithms, and they had a ten-minute 
htly contest to see which could earry 
same formula to the highest degree 
re time was up. 
By this time he was well over fifty. 
was not old, but he seemed to be a 
shrivelled. He thought from time 
time, idly rather than bitterly, of the 
bitions that were, the hopes that had 
indled to one. He did not think often, 
that way, he knew, lay the insane 
ylum. There was an office-boy on the 
paper who hoped to be a reporter some 
day, and to the office-boy the copy-reader 
was the embodiment of all kindness and 
One night the copy came in 
slowly, and the copy-reader was sitting 
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idle; that was worse than work, for then 
he thought things. He did not like to 
say what he had been thinking to the 
younger copy-readers, for they could not 
understand it. They had not been read- 
ing copy so long, and they could recall 
how it looked to see the sun rise and set, 
and what country sunshipe was like. So 
he spoke to the boy. 

“ Boy,” he said, “I was thinking that 
if I had an income of $500 a year—I 
don’t mean salary, but income, something 
that just came to me and that I did not 
have to work for—and if I had a house 
on an island in the tropics where it was 
always warm and there was water and 
sand and rocks and the sun shone all the 
time,—that every morning before sunrise 
1 would get up and sit in a chair on the 
veranda (and the veranda ran all around 
the house), and as the sun moved around 
I would move the chair around, and I 
would just sit there in the sun all day 
and study the habits of ants.” 


My Garden 


BY SHEILA 


M. 


MACDOUGALL 


HERE is a garden in my soul, 
A garden where I may not go, 





Where all the day the sun shines fair 
And only softest zephyrs blow. 


The winding pathways cross the turf 
Thro’ sunshine to the restful shade, 
Under the low-arched chestnut-trees 
And elms, that throng the quiet glade. 


Sometimes the gayest song-birds sing, 
And roses scent the balmy air, 

And I would give my hope of Heav’n 
To enter and to linger there. 


Out in the noisy street I fare, 

With all its dust and hideous cries, 
Lonely, and slaving at my task 

As long as daylight fills the skies. 








But sometimes for an hour I steal 
And by the gate, beneath the stars, 

I lean and Jong and look within, 
And cool my forehead on the bars. 





























A Landscape by Wyant 


YANT is the poet of the Adirondack Mountains. 

The enjoyment of his pictures is like the delight 

which one finds in leisurely walking a moun- 
tain road that carries one along the wooded uplands, stop- 
ping now to watch the changing blue of the distant hills, 
or the cloud shadows that play across the intervale, now 
to observe the shafts of light that break through the 
trees overhead, or the shadows that lurk in the under- 
wood. In his canvases we find a record of those acci- 
dental glimpses of that grand, mysterious something we 
understand as Creation. And this record is always a 
personal one, for the personality of an artist determines 
the particular aspect of the subject chosen, as well as its 
treatment, since he works from within to express his own 
‘ideas. 

Art is forever teaching us that beauty hes in a proper 
relation of things and their poetic suggestion, rather than 
in the things themselves. In working out a bit of Nature, 
Wyant ever saw the beauty of the larger whole with its 
hidden spiritual side. He felt the meaning of the moun- 
tain woodlands and tried to bring their appeal home to 
our daily lives. He knew that the meaning of art itself, 
rightly understood, is the life of all things and their 
relation to the great Creator. Accordingly an understand- 
ing and enjoyment of his pictures make for our higher 
development and spiritual betterment, ennobling all lives 
possessing a germ of beauty. 

The woodland which Mr. Wolf has chosen to engrave 
is from the collection of Mr. George A. Hearn. While 
one of his largest canvases, it is one of those last fin- 
ished, and was left in his studio by the artist at his death, 
a revelation of his highest powers. 

W. Sranton Howarp. 
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00d by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting by 
Alexander H. Wyant 
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Louis Dyer’s very interesting little 
book on Machiavelli and the Mod- 

n State is probably the closing chapter, 
hich he gives to a study of Machiavelli’s 
lea of morals. If one were writing now 
n the good old times, when Machiavelli 
as simply regarded as the most malev- 
lent of mankind, it would be only too 
say here that Machiavelli had 
idea of morals, and end the matter 
with that handy witticism. But the 
effect of Mr. Dyer’s whole essay is to 
it those good old times farther back, 
nd to forbid one their ready privilege 
n the case of a man who long perplexed 
the philosophers and the philanthropists, 
s an angel of darkness, luridly incul- 
cating civic treachery and cruelty in 
Prince, whose ideal abominations 

e had studied in the evil life of Cesar 
Borgia, and then was hardly less formi- 
lable when he came to be regarded as an 
ingel of light, bent upon teaching liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, by painting with 
ronical admiration a typical tyrant in 
all his wickedness. The notion of the sa- 
tanic Machiavelli held a long time, and 
it eannot be claimed that the notion of 
he satiric Machiavelli ever displaced it 
in the general mind. This was the 
pleasing if not too plausible hypothesis 
of certain Italians who could not imag- 
ine a good republican and a just man 
seriously praising usurpation and op- 
pression, and who decided therefore that 
The Prince was a satire, very subtle and 
profound, but all the more delightful 
when you were in the joke of it. 

Mr. Dyer is rather of the opinion, 
first luminously suggested by Macaulay, 
that Machiavelli was in earnest, but 
must not be judged as a political moral- 
ist of our time and race would be judged. 
He thinks that Machiavelli was in ear- 
nest, as none but an idealist can be, and 
he is the first to imagine him an idealist 
immersed in realities, who involuntarily 
transmutes the events under his eye into 
something like the visionary issues of 
reverie. The Machiavelli whom he depicts 
does not cease to be politically a repub- 
lican and socially a just man because he 
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| ‘HE most suggestive portion of Mr. 


isy to 


lhe 


holds up an atrocious despot like Cesar 
Borgia as a mirror for rulers. What 
Machiavelli beheld round him in Italy 
was a civic disorder in which there was 
oppression without statecraft, and revolt 
without patriotism. When a miscreant 
like Borgia appeared upon the scene and 
reduced both tyrants and rebels to an 
apparent quiescence, he might very well 
seem to such a dreamer the savior of 
society whom a certain sort of dream- 
ers are always looking for. Machiavelli 
was no less honest when he honored the 
diabolical force of Cesar Borgia than 
Carlyle was when at different times he 
extolled the strong man who destroys 
liberty in creating order. But Carlyle 
has only just ceased to be mistaken for 
a reformer, while it is still Machiavelli’s 
hard fate to be so trammelled in his ma- 
terial that his name stands for whatever 
is most malevolent and perfidious in hu- 
man nature. 

At last, however, even the kindly ma- 
jority, who have acceptations rather 
than opinions, and who believe such 
bad things of people with no more 


rancor than reason, may well revise, if 
they do not reject, their prepossessions 


in the light of Mr. Dyer’s theory. He 
does Machiavelli the justice of recog- 
nizing that he was not only an upright 
man in private life, a good son, hus- 
band and father, but an admirable 
citizen, a faithful Catholic, and a zeal- 
ous servant of the Republic, uncor- 
rupted if not incorruptible. He ar- 
dently desired the good, not only of 
Florence, but of all Italy, and he be- 
lieved that Italian unity was such a 
supreme good that every other good 
might be provisionally foregone for its 
sake. He admired Borgia because his 
wicked work seemed to make for unity 
as well as tranquillity, but he admired 
the Swiss republicans no less than the 
Italian despot, because he believed that 
he saw reflected in their personal valor 
and publie spirit the antique virtue of 
the Romans as he had misread it out 
of Dante. But he was not, like Dante, 
an imperialist. He did not look forward 
to the reconstruction of the Italy they 
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both loved in a state bearing the image 
and superscription of Cesar; his patriot- 
ism harked back to republican Rome, 
which his fancy rehabilitated in the like- 
ness of the Swiss federation, and in this 
ideal of a strong, impersonal common- 
wealth, demanding and commanding 
every private sacrifice for the general 
good, he saw the vision of a potential if 
not an eventual Italian republic. Such a 
Machiavelli is an intelligible and by no 
means improbable figure, and is in some 
respects attractive as well. The very 
limitations of the man, as Mr. Dyer 
frankly yet delicately ascertains them, 
add to the charm of the figure, and the 
malevolent, the monstrous Machiavelli 
of tradition, whom one turned from with 
abhorrence, ends in becoming a lovable 
personality, a man full of ingenious and 
entertaining theory, whom might 
be glad to for one’s companion 
and friend. 

There 


one 
have 


is something very modern in 
such a Machiavelli; and in his willing- 
ness to difference private from public 
morality we recognize traits of con- 
temporary citizenship, contemporary 
statesmanship which we find blended 
with too many amiable qualities to be 
visited with an indiscriminate con- 
demnation. In fact, it might be said 
that Machiavelli simply defined and 
registered the principles which had gov- 
erned republics as well as princes in all 
times, and precipitated the emotions if 
not the motives held in solution from 


the beginning in every patriotic breast. 
This is saying indirectly that no state 


has yet kept the conscience of a 
Christian and a gentleman, and cer- 
tainly at times it looks as if every 
state had hitherto been habitually ruled 
by incentives of which all but the 
shabbier sort of private persons, not 
to specify cheats, robbers, and assassins, 
would be ashamed to own. The practices 
of states have been so bad, indeed, that 
the state itself, bad as it is, is ashamed 
to own them, and ealls them by such 
decent names as destiny, diplomacy, 
hostility, strategy. Hardly any respect- 
able person, even though a prince, will 
take a mean advantage of a weaker 
person, to deceive or plunder or op- 
press him. He will not covet his pos- 
sessions to the extent of driving him 
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out of his house and home, or if }, 
stays there, subjecting him to his wi! 
and caprice. Between man and man it 
is considered an unneighborly thing f. 

one to reap what another has sown, 

burn his barn, or steal his horse, and 
it is regarded as still worse form to cut 
his throat, either through frank sel{ 

interest, or from a mistaken ideal of self 
devotion. These things have been so 
long regarded as immoral that laws hay 

been enacted against them, and in many 
cases, perhaps most cases, the laws hay 
been executed upon the offenders. But 
nations do analogous things with entir: 
impunity, there being no statutes, in 
such case made and provided, and in 
spite of the spasmodic, or even frequent- 
ly recurrent, impulses towards arbitra 
tion, there is no immediate hope of them. 
One does not dwell on these familiar 
phenomena as if they were fresh dis 
coveries. One notes them because ther 
seems to be some danger of late that the 
immorality of states, which is founded 
on greed and might, may infect the ideal 
if not the conduct of persons. All the 
friends of civilization should be on their 
guard against this, lest we should several- 
ly turn out as rapacious and unscrupu- 
lous as the political collectivities which 
we are respectively parts of. 

Our most precious heritage from the 
past is the sense of individual respon- 
sibility, or to sum it in one word, of 
conscience, which came into the world, 
as we now have it, with Christianity. 
We may talk as we please about mo- 
rality as the long result of time in hu- 
man experience; and it is always possible 
that it has its root, as it has its flower, 
in the acts and thoughts of men; but it 
is useless to feign that it does not, sen- 
sibly or insensibly, refer itself to a be- 
lief in some life after this. A generation 
bred in that belief may lose its faith, 
and yet keep on in the strait and nar- 
row path by the impulse given it; but 
the generation which follows, and which 
has no impulse of the kind from the past, 
will falter and fall out of the way. It 
may be a gross childishness, like being 
afraid in the dark, to feel that in mo- 
ments of choice between right and wrong 
there is a power somewhere that will 
hold us to account for our choice, and 
in some other being will let our happiness 











. suffering ensue from it. But without 
this feeling there can be no choice be- 
tween right and wrong; without it there 
an be no right or wrong. In the lapse 
f time it does not matter what a man 
loes in this case or that; it all comes 
to the same thing in the course of years; 
but in the lapse of eternity it has hitherto 
been supposed to be a different matter. 
If a man does not believe himself des- 
‘ined to a life beyond this, why should 
he vex himself here as to the effect of 
his actions? If he sees the effect, and 
is disastrous to some other man, that 
s certainly disagreeable, and he may wish 
that he had acted differently. But with- 
ut this ocular demonstration he can 
have no sense of the harm, which: he 
does not know as sin, or even as evil. 
At the worst, it is simply a great pity, 
but he cannot cease to choose selfishly 
because of it, unless the sight of the 
uffering he has caused has made him 
lastingly sorry; and the sufferings of 
others seldom do that with any man. 
If, however, he has the standard of right 
ind wrong, mystically delivered from 
that other world whither he shall repair 
to answer after death for the deeds done 
in this, he must, as he would rather be 
happy than miserable, choose unselfishly, 
for the unselfish thing is the only thing 
infallibly and invariably right to his 
spiritual consciousness, his conscience, and 
the only that can avail him hereafter. 
Beauty may have its own excuse for 
being, but apparently right has no 
excuse save through the conscience that 
lives in man from his assurance of a life 
hereafter. If he has no soul, then there 
is neither sinning nor unsinning, there 
is really no right ard no wrong, there is 


only a convention of morality which 
he may observe or not as he likes. 
The convention of morality is con- 
tinually changing. Sometimes it is 


severe and sometimes it is lenient. Its 
state apparently depends not upon any- 
thing vital in it, but upon the degree 
of faith outside of it, upon the general 
acceptance or rejection of the standard 
of right and wrong mystically delivered 
from another world. Oddly enough, 
however, this lifeless, this merely formal, 
this altogether superficial and constantly 
fluctuant convention of morality has pow- 
er upon the living faith from which it 
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exists, and it is to be carefully and anx- 
iously guarded because that seems bound 
up with it. Men seem not so much to 
sin because they have lost their faith, 
as to lose their faith because they have 
sinned, and they do not so much lose 
their faith because they have themselves 
sinned with apparent impunity, as be- 
cause they have seen others sinning with 


apparent impenitence as well as im- 
punity, sinning freely, prosperously, 
triumphantly, exultantly. The wrong 


done by a whole community infects and 
depraves every member of it whose con- 
science does not force him to deny his 
share of the common iniquity, to dis- 
claim its advantages as far as he may, 
and reject its pretensions to honor. 

It was the misfortune of Machiavelli, 
as well as other philosophic observers of 
his time, that he fell a prey to the 
glamour of force, and imagined a final 
good from provisional evil. His de- 
lusion was so complete that, good man 
and good Catholic as he was, he censured 
Christianity for embodying the spirit of 
Christ, or, as Mr. Dyer says, “he argues 
that Christianity, with its life beyond, 
takes away men’s fierceness,” and he 
praised rather the pagan rites, which 
with what he calls their “bloody and 
ferocious sacrifice” of animals, “ in- 
fected the spectators of it with the power 
of inspiring terror.” But in his “ protest 
against the Christian virtue of humility 
which he held accountable in a measure 
for the political paralysis of Italy, 
Spain, and France,” Mr. Dyer notes that 
he was no worse than Dante himself, 
who “ pointedly omitted” in the Purga- 
torio to class with the other Beatitudes 
that which declared, “Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
“ By his silence,” Mr. Dyer holds Dante 
“pledged to declare with Guicciardini 
and Machiavelli that the meek shall not 
inherit the earth—at least not in any 
sense which to them in their day seemed 
natural and congruous. Dante is there- 
fore no better than Machiavelli in this, 
and perhaps,” our author adds, “it is 
not in these days of partitions, hinter- 
lands, spheres of influence, and newly 
assumed colonial responsibilities that 
either Englishmen or Americans would 
incline to be very strict with these three 
great Italians on the score of their 
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neglect of the cardinal virtue of Chris- 
tian humility, or to arraign them as the 
defenders of a revived paganism.” 

Machiavelli, then, worshipping the ideal 
of a state become finally virtuous, no 
matter what means it has used to be- 
come sovereign, could very well be a 
modern patriot of familiar type: the sort 
of patriot who always sees in his coun- 
try’s aggrandizement a justification of 
her policy; and he would hardly find 
himself at odds with the methods of 
material development. It is one of the 
effects of the tendency to unite endeavor 
in the industrial world that both labor 
and capital have become incorporated 
and depersonalized. The union and the 
trust may have rendered each other in- 
evitable, but in their fatal existence the 
sense of individual responsibility is lost. 
The acts of the several persons who com- 
pose them have become official acts, for 
which no one holds himself finally ac- 
countable to the eternal justice. Their 
members fancy that in this official qual- 
ity they have juggled away the moral 
consequence of their deeds. But in 
reality they have only multiplied it in 
the ratio of their number; for there 
is morally no such thing as a corporate 
or official entity; whatever is done by 
all is done by each, so far as each is 
privy to the deed. This is what faith 
clearly sees, the faith that is based upon 
the assurance of a divinity ruling in the 
affairs of humanity. 

But this faith may be lost not only 
through evil doing, but through the ad- 
miration of evil doing. Is this faith 
worth keeping? Is its mystical insight 
valuable to mankind? It seems almost 
blasphemous to ask such questions, in 
view of what religion has always claimed 
and still claims. Yet the actions of men 
in every guise in which they would 
escape the sense of individual accounta- 
bility have constantly denied the preten- 
sions of religion in the matter. So far 
as these actions are the test of the fact 
there has never been any such faith 
in the world, except with a comparative- 
ly few fanatics and martyrs. In Machia- 
velli’s time the part of religion was 
taken by Savonarola, but Machiavelli, 
who could not believe that the meek 
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would or should inherit the earth, had 
at the best an ironical smile for Savona- 
rola. In our own time comes a man who 
simply declares that Christ was in ear- 
nest, and the ironical smile of Machia- 
velli would be the least among the scorns 
put upon Tolstoy. 

This does not mean that Machiavelli 
was supremely wicked when as a patriot 
he prized the strenuousness of Borgia 
above the righteousness of Savonarocla: 
still less does it mean that those who de- 
ride Tolstoy are much worse than the peo- 
ple of Sodom and Gomérrah. It means 
no more than that by the long tacit or 
practical denial of Christianity in the 
economical and political affairs of men, 
faith has lapsed or is lapsing in the wit- 
nesses of worldly success, who neces- 
sarily become the worshippers of success 
when they see it nowhere accountable 
for its means. Industrial organization 


through both the union and the trust 
denies the personal conscience, to and 
from which faith exists, yet the cor- 
porate action of these, if evil, brings a 
measure of reproach to each of their 
Public opinion, founded upon 


members. 
faith, censures them severally in censur- 
ing them collectively; but there is ap- 
parently no public opinion which is more 
sovereign than the national collectivity. 
Patriotism, therefore, is the thing most 
to be questioned and dreaded, because it 
cannot, in the minds of its idolators, com- 
mit any errors or crimes; whatever it does 
is transmuted by the doing into wisdom 
and virtue. It has but one duty: suc- 
cess. In this view, which we should be 
the last to insist upon, it may be said 
that Machiavelli, with his worship of 
force that was to ultimate in virtue, 
through whatever means it would, was 
simply a man in advance of his time. 
He has suffered, as all the prophets have 
suffered, for anticipating his epoch. If 
now the world in realizing the patriotic 
ideals of antiquity has rounded the cycle 
back to paganism, Machiavelli would be 
quite at home in it. The worst that 
could happen him would be that he might 
be accused of not being a very original 
thinker, and people would wonder why he 
had ever been so much talked of. He 
would seem a rather belated Carlyle. 





Gnitor’s 


HERE is an evolution of human 
genius in quite the same sense that 
there is evolution in the natural 
rid. Whatever we may regard as our 
tal inheritance, even our physical traits 
temperament, and whatever arises 
ontaneously in heart and mind, not in 
way the result of arbitrary volition, 
elongs to us as living beings, as denizens 
n the realm of universal life. We may, 
nd we usually do, limit the term 
‘genius” so as to exclude many entire 
fields of this spontaneous operation 
hereby man is one with Nature; we 
ay confine it to the domain of art and 
literature, or, beyond this, relate it only 
» such superlative manifestations of the 
human mind and spirit as seem not to 
e within the range of ordinary human 
ccomplishment—-such, for example, as 
ose which distinguished the career of 
La Pucelle; but, whatever we exclude, 
ur application of the term never extends 
eyond the operations of creative life. 
Our pride is associated with achieve- 
ment which has merit because it is the 
result of conscious effort. No one can 
take eredit to himself for the color of his 
eyes or any wholly native possession, 
least of all for those attributes of life 
which he has in common with the uni- 


verse, since in that life all action is 


spontaneous,—doing itself, we may say, 


under simply permissive conditions. In 
nature there is no choice of conditions, 
no conscious adaptation of means to ends, 
and whatever fitness of things there may 
be—and indeed always there is the fitness, 
sure and inevitable,—it is an implication 
in the creative act itself, not the result 
of an outwardly imposed harmony. But 
man glories in those operations which 
depend upon his choice—which is some- 
thing quite distinct from that instinctive 
or subliminal dilection which he has in 
common with Nature,—he, within a very 
large range, regulates conditions, im- 
posing arbitrary selection upon plant and 
animal life, effecting in a single decade 
transformations which in the natural 
course would either never be produced at 
all or only within a long period of time. 
What in his own development he ac- 


Study. 


complishes through this conscious choice 
and conscious reaction against difficulty 
is summed up in what we know as hu- 
man progress. 

Experience is wholly human—the sum 
of conscious experimentation,—and cher- 
ished because it is human. The field of 
human fallibility, of every sort of ac- 
cident, farcical and tragical, it is the field 
also of man’s victory and progress. Con- 
sciousness itself is developed through its 
own adventure. In the ant, when its in- 
stinctive architecture is interrupted by 
some obstacle, there is a flash—like that 
from the breaking of an electric current, 
which simulates conscious intelligence to 
an extent sufficient for an adaptive ef- 
fort; but in human action and reaction 
the infinite complexity of difficulty, and 
consequently of the broken currents, de- 
velops the constant luminosity of an in- 
finitely complex consciousness. 

It is a proud world, but with full justi- 
fication of its pride, since the consum- 
mation of human progress presents phe- 
nomena of excellences and complementary 
defects to which there is nothing com- 
parable or correspondent in the whole 
universe outsid¢ of man—where there is 
no improvement or betterment, no prog- 
gress in the human sense, but only spon- 
taneous evolution. 

It is not surprising, then, that men 
should seek to divorce genius from any 
alliance with Nature, whose elements are 
so common and rudimentary and who has 
come to seem so alien and remote, and to 
associate it only with the progressive de- 
velopment of rational humanity. It has 
even been defined, as if to identify it with 
conscious effort, as “ a capacity for taking 
infinite pains.” It is indeed true that the 
capacity for taking infinite pains is one 
of the prerogatives of genius, whereby it 
becomes effective in its expression, and it 
is also true that every singular instance 
of genius is indelibly associated with 
some equally distinct era of human de- 
velopment affording the permissive con- 
ditions of its emergence in the form we 
know it by, as Homer is with the period 
following the Heroic age and Shakespeare 
with the Elizabethan era. But genius, 
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in its essential quality, whether we con- 
sider it as common to the race or as a 
singular emergence in the individual, and 
whatever the magnitude of its work, is 
as spontaneous in its operation as life it- 
self, and is not to be confounded with 
any of the factors—mental, ethical, or 
institutional—of human progress. It is 
in partnership with human development 
only as Nature herself is. 

Down to a comparatively recent period 
science and philosophy were chiefly occu- 
pied in tracing the resemblances between 
things, well content with a complete gen- 
eralization or systematic classification, 
The conception of evolution came from 
the later stress laid upon the study of 
variation, leading in the opposite direc- 
tion—that is, to a consideration of or- 
igins. It was a long and significant 
leap from Herschel’s resolution of the 
nebule of Orion to Huxley’s exploration 
of protoplasm. 

In the study of origins—not merely of 
species, but of any new specialization— 
a veil is withdrawn disclosing the crea- 
tive life in Nature. Without this study 
it is possible for us to distinguish, in our 
own physiological and psychical opera- 
tions, between actions which are deter- 
mined by conscious volitions and proc- 
esses that are spontaneous and wholly 
independent of the choice which involves 
an alternative. This spontaneity is 
characteristic of a natural operation. 


But. the distinction is more convincingly 
impressed upon us in the study of plastic 
life, and especially in the study of the 
lower forms of life, where the considera- 
tion of environment and of structural 
processes in connection therewith is jeast 


prominent. Thus, in what, by a false dis- 
crimination, we call the organie world, 
protoplasm is the thinnest veil of an ab- 
solutely creative life. 

Since the term “creative” is a béte 
notre to the scientist, as associated with 
misleading popular conceptions of crea- 
tion itself, we dg not object to substitu- 
ting for it the term “ genetic ”—especial- 
ly as the latter suggests etymologically 
not only a true conception of creation, 
but also the near kinship therewith of 
genius, Life, then, is genetic, in Nature 
and in man—always a new Becoming and, 
in the becoming, a genetic fitness, a har- 
mony. Since gen is ken and ken is kin, 
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kinship, as St. Francis of Assisi divined 
it, is a universal implication of the har- 
mony. To ken is to know, which is only 
the recognition of kinship as the very 
basis of all acquaintance. Herein is a 
consubstantiation transcending all limit- 
ed conceptions of it. 

In Nature, where there is nothing pure- 
ly mechanical, even separation is genetic. 
Pars is etymologically bound up with 
partus—a birth, as it is shown to be in 
those living organisms where fission is re- 
production. Otherness — Herbert Spen- 
cer’s “ heterogeneity ”—genetic variation, 
is the first word of evolution. 

We are not to look upon operations in 
what we call the inorganic world as un- 
living. If Haeckel’s latest book, The 
Wonders of Life, represents an advanced 
stage in evolutional interpretation, then 
the latest thought of science attributes 
not only life but a psychical quality to 
all matter. This thought completes the 
cycle of our recognitions. 

‘The tendency to variation is something 
radical and essential in all life, wholly 
apart from the conditions of its develop- 
ment in individual integrations. What 
affects the individual in its environment 
is consonant and complementary, as in a 
conjugal partnership—“ union in parti- 
tion.” With the increasing complexity, 
from a division which is at the same time 
multiplication, the creative specializa- 
tion (which takes the place of “ special 
creations ”) becomes a series of cumula- 
tive variations. 

Thus we come to contemplate life as 
the power of endless beginnings, each of 
which is a new emergence, a surprise not 
to be calculated upon or surmised, as in a 
progressive series, from antecedent terms. 

Such a view enables us to comprehend 
what is meant by the evolution of human 
genius—of that in man whereby he is 
one with Nature. 

Such glimpses as we have of earliest 
man show those spontaneous variations in 
which environment counts for least and 
the inherent tendency is the predominant 
factor. Even in race-variation external 
conditions account for only accidental 
features. Genius itself, in this prim- 
itive period, appears as the quality of 
a race rather than as individual — of 
a race in intimate partnership with Na- 
ture, its faith and imagination working 








together, creating natural symbols, vital 
conventions, and a rhythmic ritual—all in 
some way celebrating that mystical part- 
nership. Art is unspecialized, save in the 
song and the dance, and even in these is 
inseparable from the Nature-cult; its 
rhythm is that of swift vibrations, as in the 
harmony of the movements in Nature. 
Moreover, these earliest conventions are 
vital, and the quickness of life in them, 
prompting swift vibrancy and a passionate 
fervor in color-selections, produces out- 
wardly the effect at once of picturesque- 
ness and of immutable stability in form 
—such a stability as we associate with 
the celestial mechanism. 

These rhythmic forms in the first rituals 
and in the earliest «sthetic expression, 
though in conditions of immaturity, have 
thus, apparently, an obstinate tenacity, 
and flow from generation to generation in 
an inflexible current, like the unwritten 
Vedic Hymns. They assume a sacred 
character, resenting change as involving 
violation—even an omission or transpo- 
sition seeming like an awful chasm or 
cataclysm in Nature, the breaking or 
confusion of a magical spell. 

That remote period in the evolution of 
human genius, while it is the most plastic 
stage, has the regularity of recurrent mo- 
tions and seasons which we see in Na- 
ture, and being, from vital rigor, so 
changeless in its routine, has an almost 
immeasurable duration, and in its tra- 
ditional identity almost seems to repudi- 
ate the innate principle of variation, and 
to annul the significance of mortality. 

But, after whatever length of time— 
sooner in the Indo-European races than 
in any other—the potent charm is broken 
by some renascence, and man awakens 
from this creative dream into his new 
and more distinctively human estate of 
culture. This first great awakening of 
any race is inevitable and spontaneous,— 
genetic, therefore, a new emergence, and, 
though the bursting into fulfilment of 
the race-destiny, is nevertheless a genuine 
surprise, not to be accounted for by any 
external or accidental circumstance, to 
whatever extent the ensuing course of de- 
velopment, in its specific features, may 
seem to be determined by such circum- 
stances, which, after all, are to be con- 
sidered permissive rather than determin- 
ing conditions, since different races in the 
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same environment would evolve corre- 
spondently diverse characteristics. 

Thereafter, the successive stages of 
evolution have no such deep lines of 
demarcation between them as those which 
separate them from that first long period 
of comparatively dormant consciousness 
—so dormant as to simulate instinct,— 
thongh each renascence is equally a sur- 
prise. It is possible, and, for lack of 
space, indeed necessary, to treat these 
subsequent stages in a general view, con- 
fining it to the Indo-European evolution, 
after the Hellenic type, which, besides 
being the most significant, is historically 
the first to command attention as asso- 
ciated with a continuous development 
from ancient beginnings to modern as- 
pects of imaginative culture. 

This continuous culture, first of all, 
impresses us as a combination of creative 
genius with progressive and adaptive in- 
telligence. The bond between man and 
Nature is so far loosened as to give him 
the free play which comes from detach- 
ment, which, though it may be an illusion 
of freedom, serves for the independent 
specialization of art and science and 
social activities. Thus is gained also 
the permissive condition for the emi- 
nence of individual genius independently 
of the race instinct. 

In this culture death comes to have its 
proper meaning, that which it has in Na- 
ture—more definitely breaking the iden- 
tity of traditional and inviolate custom 
from one generation to another. Each 
generation becomes so distinct in its ac- 
complishment, and so aware of its dis- 
tinction, that art and literature have a 
special significance as its monumental 
record and its message to posterity. 

Hellenism developed along the lines of 
genius, Unlike the more stagnant and 
statically amiable peoples of the East, 
the Greek lived an ideal life rather than 
one overweighted by systems of formal 
ethics. His humanism was a contradic- 
tion to the theocracy of the Hebrew. He 
was creative as distinguished from the 
Roman, who excelled in formative edi- 
fication—in jurisprudence and adminis- 
tration. Thus in politics the several 
Greek States had no cohesion, and such 
pan-Hellenism as was ever realized was 
poetic or esthetic rather than political. 
Naturally, therefore, Hellenism adopted 
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Christianity, which was repellent to all 
Eastern peoples because of its free spirit. 
The development of Greek literature was 
in the direction of individual culture, 
and the essence of the gospel was the 
communion of the individual human 
with the divine spirit. This alliance of 
Hellenism with Christianity has domi- 
nated all European esthetic and intel- 
Jectual development, the history of which, 
through its whole course, is punctuated 
by eminences of individual genius. 

The Hellenic aspiration, reenforced by 
this alliance, was toward ideals—of the 
Good, not as rectitude of the outward 
life, but as a new nativity of the heart 
into a true humanity,—of the Beautiful, 
as an equally native surprise,—of living 
Truth, as spontaneously disclosed. 

What in previous pages of the Study 
we have called the Hellenic tentation is 
something quite distinct from experi- 
mentation as an empirical factor in hu- 
man progress. It suggests choice, but it 
is dilection in the natural sense, sponta- 
neous, though reflective, with no alterna- 
tive in view such as distinguishes arbi- 
trary volition. It belongs to the sensi- 


bility of contemplative genius, is the 


ground of imaginative interpretation, 
and is itself an issue of genetic evolu- 
tion. It is at the same time quick and in 
an attitude of waiting as for life’s own 
disclosure of its truth, whose wavelike 
lines it follows in a sure path, though 
one of indirection. It is as truly an at- 
tribute of the scientific as it is of the 
poetic imagination. Thus we have the 
“vision” as well as the “faculty” di- 
vine—the seers and interpreters as well 
as the artists and poets. 

What we have said is, in brief, a sug- 
gestive summation of the evolution of 
genius, as to its character, during the 
period in which, after its first great 
awakening and its detachment from its 
closely intimate bond with Nature, it has 
run alongside and blended with the cur- 
rents of human progress. 

Up to a certain point in the maturing 
of civilization, genius in the beginnings of 
each era intimately blends with progress, 
contributing to institutional development 
mighty currents of its own vitality and 
poetic fervor, holding humanity back to 
Nature even in its assumed attitude of 
detachment therefrom, deep-rooted in 
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the earth while its branches ascend 
heavenward; and art is still subservient 
to Faith. Such eras long maintain their 
heroic enthusiasm, until the vital sym- 
bols and conventions become artificial in 
static crystallization, and the life sinks 
under the weight of its own fabric, wait- 
ing for some outward violence or some 
strong reaction from within for its 
new birth. The eras are clearly defined, 
and the variations of human genius 
in individual instances surprising and 
strongly marked. 

But an epoch is ultimately reached— 
and it seems to be fully upon us—when 
reactions are incessant, the slightly mark- 
ed pulses of a multitude of invisible cur- 
rents. The tissues of civilization die 
and are reborn in the succession not of 
eras but of moments, and the miracle of 
renascence passes without observation. 
Genius is diffused, not by its reversion to 
a race-instinct, but concurrently with 
culture itself; it is not a Vuleanie force 
lifting high individual peaks. The 
more even landscape of a garden full of 
every variety of beautiful flowers—from 
such as are wild and naive enough to 
have come from Eden to such as show 
the cherishing care and adaptive skill of 
an exquisite art—is levelled up to the wide 
and lofty plateau of a general culture. 

We do not look upon this epoch as 
transitional, but as ultimate. If there 
are eras to come, distinguished by the 
striking features of those which are past, 
they must beiong to an entirely new 
order of human development in the re- 
mote future. In the natural course of 
things another Dante is as impossible 
as another Michael Angelo, by which we 
mean that no such imposing figures await 
future generations in the development of 
poetry and art. 

Such greatness as belongs to the best 
contemporary writing is not the objective 
magnitude of a separate and towering 
eminence; it is a near and intimate 
Presence, wearing no disguises, and na- 
tively familiar in its approaches. The 
distinction of such literature is its gen- 
uineness, its newness, and its wonderful 
variety. Though ultimate in the stage 
of its evolution, it is not so in its in- 
stances, the variation of which will be 
limitlessly multiplied in the future, with 
ever new and innumerable surprises. 











FTER the dinner 
washed and put away; 
had helped Alicia fold the table-cloth 

opposite ends of the 

approaching each other 


(starting at 
om and gradually 


s the table-cloth 


st we met and gave 
( after Alicia’s dear little to Alicia). 

rown holland apron (with the pockets) had “Good old Fido!’ 
been rolled and placed in the top drawer (after a silence, during 
of the cupboard in ow butler’s pantry; and stopped in his toilet 
ifter Alicia had run up-stairs for a minute 
rights (as Alicia always looks from the corner of his eye), and * Good 


vod one); and 


to put herself to 


ills it); and after 
igain, all sweet and 


was that we took 
our accustomed 
seats in our cozy 
little sitting- 
room, while the 
faithful Fido 
trotted in behind 
us (as he inva 
riably does), and 
stretched himself 
on the rug with 
the importance of 
a dog who knows 
that he is about to 
become a subject 
of conversation. 
“Good old 
Fido!” eried 
Alicia, and ““ Good 
old Fido!” we loy 
ally echoed, filling 
our pipe and 
looking at the fine 
old dog with ap- 
proval and appro- 
bation. 
Whereupon we 
heard a noise in 
our butler’s pan- 
try, as though a 
cautious cat had 
just jumped upon 
the floor from an 
elevation, and a 
moment later Pe- 
ter the cat (who 
had stayed behind 
to assure himself 
that the meat had 
been safely put 
away) came run- 


The Screen Door 


BY GEORGE T. WESTON 


things had all been’ ning into the sitting-room and seated him- 


Alicia her customary running in whenever 


tongue out and had 


and after we self underneath the little 


round centre-table, 
and there began to wash himself, meanwhile 
seeming to be impatient 
tion to continue ( Peter 


for the conversa 


dearly loving to lis 


became folded, until at ten to a bit of conversation and always 
hears us speaking 


cried Alicia again 


which Peter had 


with a bit of his 
regarded us with sly 


she had come down old Fido!” we again repeated (while Peter 


I GAVE ALICIA HER CUSTOMARY GOOD ONE 
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cool and rosy,—then it took up his toilet with a gratified air). 


Fido sighed 
most grievously, 
and, wrinkling his 
nose, he glared at 
a hovering fly 
with a look of 
such intense irri- 
tation that we 
looked at Alicia 
with some alarm. 

‘It’s the flies!” 
explained Alicia, 
and, “George!” 
she cried, “we 
just ought to have 
a sereen door on 
our back porch!” 

Silently we iit 
our pipe and si- 
lently we puffed 
away, saying 
nothing, but look- 
ing extremely 
wise. 

And, "in, 
George!” cried 
Alicia. “what do 
vou think? Gra- 
cious! T nearly 
forgot to tell 
vou!” 

We looked smi- 
ling and receptive. 

“That funny 
woman across the 
street is en- 
gaged!” cried 
Alicia. “ Think 
of that!” 

‘Not to the in- 
surance - agent?” 
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we cried back, taking our pipe from our Fido!” she added, turning to the old pr 

mouth in order to look properly thunder- and patting his head. 

struck Whereupon Fido sighed, snapped at a 
“ Yes!” declared Alicia. “ And you should and sighed again. 

have seen her to-day! You should just have “ The dear old dog!” cried Alicia. 

seen her! If you had only seen the play- the flies bother him then?” 

ful way she swept her front piazza and the And Fido emitted a series of 

coyness of her when she watered her flowers! 

Why, George, that woman’s forty-five if she’s 


sighs 
remarkable, so eloquent, so almost hu 
that it must have surprised the magnific: 
a day! Mrs. Seott thinks she’s fifty!” old fellow himself, for he glanced at thi 
“Ah!” we comfortably remarked. tening Peter with a proud look, and Py 
Yes! Mrs. Seott was in to-day and told looked back at him in envious astonishme 
me all about it! The Scotts have a screen “ [| suppose,” we offered,—* | suppose t] 
door, too,” concluded Alicia, thoughtfully; doors do keep out the flies.” 
and then, “ The folks next door had a car \licia at once ran for the telephone-b 
penter there all day to-day,” she remarked and, returning, looked at us intently 
“ What do they want a carpenter for?” we “Shall I, George?” she asked 
indignantly cried. “ And,” we further offered (with the k 
“That’s what I'd like to know!” cried touch of bitterness), “those folks 
Alicia, in answering indignation “And, door 
George, you shouid have seen the conde “ I’ve got the book, George!” cried 
scending way they looked up at our windows “Sce! Here’s the book!” 
while he was there! And when he'd put it ‘Poor old Fido!” we murmured. 
up, you should have heard them running in And, “ Shall 1?” breathed Alicia. ** Geo 
and out and banging it!” shall I telephone the carpenter?” 
“ Banging it?” we exclaimed. “ Banging And (as Fido sighed once more) we w 
ly let Alicia have her own way again 
Oh, awfully!” cried Alicia. “Just be- according to the invariable rule). 
cause we haven't got one, vou know!” 


ea 


it 


‘Banging what?” we asked, speaking in a The next evening, as we turned the cor 
tone of some slight complaint. ner of our street and whistled for Fido, 1 
‘Their new screen door, of course,” re- dear old dog came rushing towards us and 
plied Alicia, quite surprised, and, “ Poor old seized the paper so spiritedly and trott 
along in front of 
us with such a 
contented = asyx 
that it did 
good to see it 
and when we 
marched into the 
dining-room short 
ly afterwards 
Fido ran ahead of 
us with his tail 
so triumphant! 
wagging and his 
general manner so 
alert and cheerful 
and when he stood 
up and begged his 
expression was so 
bright and gay, 
that we threw 
him nearly all ow 
meat (in con 
venient Little 
bits). all of whic! 
Fido cleverly 
caught, as though 
this kind of work 
were nothing but 
a pleasure to him 
While we were 
eating our cottage 
pudding, and afte 
Fido had stood up 
for the last time 
(to make sure 
that there was no 
more meat left on 
A DISTANT BANG WAS HEARD IN THE KITCHEN the table), he 
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trotted out of the dining-room, and 
ment later we heard a banging noise 
e kitchen. 
ih!” we eried (with a spoonful of cot 
—* Oh! 


up 


pudding suspended in the air). 
the carpenter 


put the screen door 
icia nodded with delight. 
{nd you should have Fido!” 

“ George, there never was such a dog! 
in open the screen door all by himself 


He’s 


seen she 


by pushing his nose against it! 
en in and out all day long!” 

(nd can he get back in all by himself?” 

isked, smiling in admiration of the old 
No; I have to let him back in,” and as a 
nplaining voice sounded from our back 
“ There!” exclaimed Alicia, “he 
to come in now!” and immediately 
ran to let him in, and then ran back 
igain, followed by Fido, whose proud de 
meanor was really nothing less than puffed 
conceit 

{nd thereupon we fed the ingenious Fido 
with cake (while Peter had his saucer of 
nilk), until the last bit of cake had disap 
peared. Whereupon Fido, with a knowing 
look at us, disappeared for the second time, 
and almost simultaneously we heard the 
screen door bang again. 

“Isn't he a dear old dog!” cried Alicia 

Listen, George! He wants to come in!” 
(nd dutifully we went and opened the screen 
door for him, and in Fido trotted, so jocu 
larly and with such a waggish abandon that 
it almost amounted to downright dissipation 

Three times the sereen door banged while 
Alicia was washing the dishes, and three 
times Fido had to be let back in (at Fido’s 
special request). The third time Alicia 
opened the for him (we feeling tired 
from our previous exertions). 

(And now you lie down and behave your- 
self, sir!” cried Alicia to Fido, the ingenious 
* Look at Peter! See how quiet and 
good he is!” 

And if ever a cat looked virtuous it was 
our cleanly Peter, sitting in his chair and 
interrupting his toilet only long enough to 
look reprovingly at the abashed Fido, 
Fido dutifully and sedately trotted behind 
us into the sitting-room. 

“Well,” said Alicia, beginning the 
ning news as we filled our pipe,—* Well, the 
carpenter came first thing this morning— 
ust after you went—and the folks next 
door : 

\ distant bang was heard in the kitchen, 
and was at once followed by the noise of 
our Fido hurling a haughty challenge to the 
spotted dog that lives down in the Hollow 

“—-and the folks next door were wild!” 
continued Alicia (pretending not to hear the 
martial Fido). “George, they were wild! 
\nd when the grown-up daughter came out 
she said something to her mother on their 
front piazza and they both laughed, you 


know how, and— Listen!” And Alicia held 
up a warning finger. 


reh, 
ints 


4 
\licla 


door 


dog. 


as 


eve- 


“It’s Fido!” she mur- 
mured, pathetically, her dear little face all 
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‘HE'S GONE UP-STAIRS!” CRIED ALICIA 


‘But I'll fix him!” she 
“Tl fix him!” and out 


filled with 
cried, after a pause, 
she ran. 

“ Well?” asked a few minutes later as 
Alicia returned, iollowed by Fido, who 
stretched himself upon his rug and peace- 
fully dozed, “ did you fix him?” 

‘I fastened the screen door open!” cried 
Alicia, wrinkling her dear little forehead, 
“and now he just won't go out!” 

On the hearth-rug Fido sighed luxurious- 
ly and stretched himself anew. 

“ Listen!” whispered Alicia again, as she 
was about to resume her sprightly narrative. 

From our butler’s pantry came the guarded 
noise that Peter makes when surreptitiously 
eating stolen meat, and on the moment we 
all dashed after him. 

“Shut the screen door, George!” 
\licia (in the pantry). “Shut the screen 
door so he can’t get out!” she shouted (in 
the dining-room ) - and. “ Oh dear!” she add- 
ed (in the hall). 

“ What's the matter?” we inquired, as the 
screen door banged shut. 

“He's gone up-stairs!” cried 
“ George, come, and carry the light!” 

And there we were: Peter good-naturedly 


woe, 


we 


eT ied 


Alicia. 
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dodging in and out of the rooms up-stairs, 
and Alicia running after him with the 
grimmest determination, while we carried 
the hght and (whenever Alicia couldn't see 
it) treated ourself to a large smile of joy 
and felicitation. 

“What's that?” asked, as 
door banged dow n stairs. 

“It's Fido going out!” gasped 

‘And what's that?” we insisted. 

He wants to come back in again!” gasped 

\licia 


we the 


screen 


Alicia. 
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And there we were once more. The loud 
Fido cried to be let back in, the loudey 
laughed; and the louder we laughed, 
louder Alicia laughed (limply throwing }y 
self in her little wicker rocker that gra: 
our bow-window in the hall up-stairs) ; a) 
the louder Alicia laughed, the louder Pet 
purred he rubbed his back again 
Alicia’s chair—Peter, the virtuous cat, 
quiet and good—Peter, thrilling with all t 
sweet joys of digestion and filled with a fe: 
ing of peace and good will to all mankind 


as 


A Reminder 


listen to 
that 


Rooster. “ Just 
GANDER. “TJ love 


He noise. It 


City 


ABBIE 


BY 
PON the roofs and chimney-pots 
The silver Moon looks down, 
As she goes sailing through the sky 
(Above the sleeping town. 


It is a funny world she sees, 
Spread out so flat and still; 

I think she cannot even know 
I live upon a Hill! 


Hollow 


seem 


hill 


as a 


alike to her 
park ; 


and 
level 


that automobile 


FARWELL 


The chimney-pots are black 


The 


horn.” 


the kind that 


mother ‘used to make.” 


Roofs 


BROWN 


She only sees that fields are green, 
But city roofs are dark. 


with 
The roofs are cold and bare. 

And yet they hide such lovely things 
Beneath them here and there! 


soot, 


My pretty room, my sleeping toys, 

If she could only see, 
Moon would know 
A city roof may be! 


how vy ery blest 


‘ 
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Some Consolations 
By Barry Pain 
I 
OW it happened that the philosopher, 
N 


taking his walks abroad, was confront- 
by a young man of a morose and sul- 


aspect. 

‘It would seem,” said the philosopher, 
at something has occurred to annoy you.” 

Yes.” said the young man; “ the season 
f the year annoys me. I hate cold, I loathe 


e winter, and the weather we are having 

ow is peculiarly filthy. Therefore I do well 
be angry. 

“ Not 80, my deat young friend,” said the 


hilosopher, gently. “ Far from it. For all 
lepends upon the way in which it is re- 
varded. Live in the future. All during the 


vinter count each day as bringing you 
earer to summer, and so winter itself shall 
ave its charm for you.” 

“Good idea,” said the young man. “ Al- 
vavs look forward. But what am I to do in 
e summer ?” 

‘Sorry I can’t stop,” said the philosopher. 


II 
\s the philosopher went on his way, an 
man in a state of rags and misery, 
starved and destitute, asked an alms of him. 
‘I will give you,” said the philosopher, 
“that which is far better. What is money? 
Money is the cause for envy and lying and 


covetousness and cruelty. If you would be 
happy in this world, avoid great wealth.” 
“TI have done so,” said the beggar. “I 


thought perhaps you would have noticed it.” 

‘I did,” said the philosopher. “ And I 
respected you for it. It is for that reason 
that I have given you freely of my store of 
wisdom, more precious than all the gold of 
the Indies.” 

“ Thank you very much,” said the beggar. 
“TI will remember it. In the mean time I am 
in a most desperate state of inanition. I am 
conscious that if I do not procure food 
within a few hours I shall collapse and die. 
Therefore give me food.” 

“What is food,” said the philosopher, 
“but money in another form? Believe me, 
my friend, that poverty is no bar to happi- 
ness, but that they can never be happy who 
palter with the truth.” 

With these words the philosopher turned 
sadly away. He had gone but a few paces 
vhen the moiety of a brick flew through 
the air and knocked his hat off. He per 
eived that this missile had been thrown by 
the beggar. 

“To-day,” he said to himself, “I am not 
ing well received.” 


It 

Yet it was not in his kindly heart to re- 
fuse consolation. When he saw by a dark 
pool of the river the girl who sat and wept, 
his genial interest in the affairs of other 
people was ever present with him. He touch- 
ed her on the shoulder and said, 
“Tell me, girl, why do you weep?” 


} 
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“Look at me,” she said, “and you may 
guess the reason why.” Y 

The philosopher noticed that she was a 
remarkably plain girl. 

* Looks,” he said, with his usual facility 
“are not everything.” 

* Aren't they ’” she said * 1 didn’t know 
Zoe, my sister, is the most beautiful thing 
God ever made, and she has a far happier 
time than I have Every now and then | 
come here and see my face reflected in the 
pool. It is a torture that I inflict on my 


self. Then I weep, though tears are useless, 
for this is one of the things that cannot be 
changed. Nay, tears are worse than use 


less, for the plainest woman in the world 
looks none the better for swollen eyes and 
a red nose.” ’ 

“ Indeed,” said the philosopher, “ you act 
very wrongly. Why should we torture our- 
selves, when our destinies alone give us all 
the tortures which we require? Make then 
a vow that you will never again see your 
face mirrored in the water. So will you 
forget what troubles you. Remember, too, 
that the really wise think but little of out- 
ward seeming, and look rather at the beauty 
of the soul. Mayhap there are men well 
worthy of the love of women who would 
pass by your sister Zoe without a thought, 
if in wisdom and in the tender qualities of 
the heart you surpassed her. Cultivate 
these and be happy.” 

“Thank you so much,” said the girl. “TI 
am sure that a great deal that you say is 
very true.” 

* Come,” said the philosopher to himself; 
*T am doing a little better.” 


IV 

Then as he went on his way he met Zoe, 
the sister, and she was indeed the most 
beautiful thing that God had evel made, She 
came up to him at once. 

“Pardon me, master, but TIT have heard 
much of your wisdom. Teach me your 
philosophy.” 

* Never mind that.” he stammered 

“Why not?” she asked, laughingly. 

He caught hold of her two hands and drew 
her close to him and kissed her on the mouth. 


Not Eve 


B' \BBY’S big sister of seven years, thrilled 
with the success of her attempt to teach 
tobby Sunday-school lore, decided to make 
him “ show-off ” after the first lesson. 

“Tell mother, Bob, who was the first 
man.” 

“ Adam!” was the quick response. 

* And who was the first woman?” 

Bobby was stumped. He rolled his eyes. 
He looked sad. But he was not the kind 
to desert a sinking ship. His expression sud- 
denly changed, and, with “ Eureka ” written 
all over his face, the answer came: 

* Madam!” 

R. H. W 
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The 


Last Straw 


BY WILLIAM ARNOLD JACOBS 


HE stout man with the florid complexion 

brought the front legs of his chair down 
upon the porch floor with a thump. “ I’m 
thirsty again,” he said, glancing sidewise 
at his two companions. 

“Wherein you differ from a camel,” re- 
marked the young college man. “A camel 
can go nine days without drinking.” 

The thin, wiry, bronzed old gentleman 
sitting between them nodded approvingly. 

Very true,” said “very true. Your 
statement concerning the camel is perfectly 
correct. Did I ever tell you gentlemen of 
the adventure that I had with a camel while 
in Arabia?” 

“Is it a story?” 
with 
story 


he; 


inquired the young man. 
assented the old gentleman, 
show of reluctance. “It is a 
if you care to hear it.” 

The stout man seemed disgusted and dis- 
appointed, but he repressed his emotions. 
“ By all means,” he said, resignedly. “ By 
all means let us hear the story.” 

The old gentleman devoted a few silent 
seconds to mental p:eparation, and then 


yes, 
some 


began 

* El Daffa, where I spent the fall of 1887, 
is situated in western Arabia, about one 
hundred and twenty-five miles north of the 
Imarieh Mountains. It i§s such a quiet, 
dirty, comfortable little town that I was 
loath to leave it; but my orders, when they 
came, were imperative. 

“ These orders arrived on the 5th of De- 
cember, in a message from Major Murphy, 
the commander of our expedition. The mes- 
sage was brief, consisting of only these ten 
words: ‘J am waiting for you at Hofhoof. 
Come at Murpuy.’ 

‘If you look at the map of Arabia you 
will see that Hofhoof lies just over the 
Turkish border, and is exactly four hun- 
dred and seventy miles due east from El 
Daffa Now four hundred and seventy 
miles by camel is a full six days’ journey. 
So I had no time to waste. 

“Before nightfall of that 
had purchased a camel—a fleet - footed 
Arabian beast of the variety known as 
Nomanieh. By midnight T had my few be- 
longings packed upon him. And at three 
o'clock in the morning, an hour before day 
break, [ was ready to mount the beast and 
set out on my journey to Hofhoof. 

“The camel knelt while I clambered up 
on to his back, and then with a groan arose 
unsteadily to his feet. Guiding him by 
the strong halter with which he 
furnished, T rode him around to the 

fountain and let him drink. This 
act of folly that I had ocea 
sion to repent. But I was not then as well 
acquainted with camels as I am now. 

After he had taken a long, refreshing, 
uninterrupted three minutes’ drink, in 
which operation he consumed thirty - five 


ance. 


same day IT 


means of 
was 
town 


was an soon 


pints of water, I turned his head eastway 
and away we went. 

“We had been three-quarters of an hou 
on our journey when I discovered what 
gigantic blunder I had made in letting t} 
camel have that drink. The discovery can 
about quite naturally. Believing that 
would be advisable to adjust the baggage 
| had decided to make a brief halt. I there 
fore grasped the halter-strap firmly in my 
right hand, and pulled it with all my might, 
giving at the same time the customary sig 
nal to stop. The camel paid no attention 
I pulled with both hands, but to no effect 
the camel still sped on. I said, ‘ Whoa! 
but he misunderstood me. Sarcastically, | 
said, ‘Get up!’ and he did. After fifteen 
minutes of unceasing efforts I suddenly de 
sisted, as there flashed across me a ful! 
realization of my predicament. The camel 
had had a drink, and was consequently good 
for nine days. Now in view of the fact 
that we should reach Hofhoof in only six 
days, the situation was, to say the least 
unpleasant. But I could do nothing, and 
so resigned myself. 

“Six times the night closed down over 
us, and six times more the red sun burned 
his track across the sky. And then, on the 
12th of December, at half past four in the 
morning, we came in sight of Hofhoof. 

“The ancient walls of the city, sil 
houetted against the eastern glow, loomed 
up before us black and ghostly. As we 
neared the walls I tried again to check the 
camel; but I might as well have tried to 
check the wind; he bounced right straight 
along. Murphy was standing outside the 
city’s gates as we flew past; and I shall 
never forget the look of astonishment and 
anger that flitted across his face as he real 
ized that I was not going to stop. He or 
dered me to hait. But how could I halt 
without the camel? It was a high camel: 
it had no fire-escape, and there I was. 

“ Murphy was amazed. Commands failed 
him, and he began to swear at me. He was 
afraid that I couldn’t hear him, so he paid 
five beggars a centime apiece to help him 
And they did help him. As long as I was 
within ear-shot I could hear them. 
cursed and derided me, mocked and reviled 
my ancestors, blasted my past, and hung 
a pall over my future. 

“The camel had now still three days to 
go. So I planned to ride around in a large 
cirele that at the end of three days would 
bring us back again to the city. The plan 
was a success. On the 15th of Decem- 
ber, early in the morning, we arrived a sec 
ond time before the gates of Hofhoof. 

“This time the camel halted obediently, 
and knelt to let me dismount. Murphy, 
upon hearing my explanation, apologized 
for swearing at me, and made the beggars 
give him back his centimes.” 





Hospitality 
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H, ‘twas a Sailor-man named Bill 
Had longings for Low Latitudes; 
His friends predicted for him ill, 
With trite and trying platitudes; 
But Bill, determined to be bold, 
Chartered the good ship Leopold, 
And thus he stowed her spacious hold: 


A leg of lamb, a slice of ham, 

And fifty-nine cheese sandwiches, 
An apple pie, a quart of rye, 

For to rejoice that land which is 
Abaft the Southern Hemisphere 
And keep its natives in good cheer. 


In course of time, to suit my rhyme, 
Bill reached the South Extremity 

Of Baffins Bay. “Ahoy! Belay!” 
Cried he, and eke “ Ahem! IT see 

A lovely Southern Queen approaching, 


Whose modiste certainly needs coaching!” 


Her costume was a “ peau de noir,” 
With trimmings quite au naturel ; 
And yet Bill saw, with proper awe, 
She was a Queen, and highly swell; 
Wherefore he madly dashed his mizzen, 
And landing, asked her to be his’n! 


Put on the kettle, Isabel. 


Tale of Bill 


I brought a friend home for dinner.” 


the Sailor-Man 


A. ENGLAND 


(nd they were one! The setting sun 

Beheld their union quite completed ; 
Beneath a tree, in dignity, 

The Royal Queen at table seated, 
Admired Bill’s taste with eager haste, 
Till of the wedding banquet there 
Was nothing left but feet and hair: 
(And hair, you know, tastes extra horrid, 
Especially in climates torrid), 

So there was nothing fit to eat 
Save feet, 

The which our Royal Queen declined 
Par politesse, when she had dined. 


And she mourns still her lover Bill, 
With grievings gastronornical: 
“So good, so true, so tender, too! 
Oh, may my astronomical 
Divinities waft quickly to me 
Another such to win and woo me! 


The moral wise in no wise lose, 
Ye Maidens plump or tall or slender! 
Regarding Lovers, when you chews, 
Choose ye a man both good 
tender! 


and— 




















Two Points of View 
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‘ / CAN'T see why that spotted calf “Qt, gracious me, what a mistake! 
Nhould be doin there.” said Jim. I see no spotted calf. 
lil just aet down and qo inside, It must have been, instead, I think, 
ind have a look at him.” This great big tall giraffe.” 


Cookin’ Things 
BY BURGES JOHNSON 


VV SEX my mother’s cookin’ things When my mother’s cookin’ things, 
You bet I never wait P’r’aps it’s pies to bake, 
To put away my ball er gun, Er doughnuts bobbin’ up an’ down 
I drop ‘em where they are an’ run In boilin’ grease till they are brown, 
Fer fear I'll be too late Er p’r’aps it’s johnny-cake. 
The most exciting kind o’ game Whatever kind of thing it is, 
Kr toy, er story book, I always like to hook 
I let “em go, an’ never mind, The biggest piece of dough I can 
The very minute that I find An’ bake it in a patty-pan, 
My mother’s goin’ to cook. When me an’ mother cook. 


When my mother’s cookin’ things, When my mother’s cookin’ things, 
Then you jus’ oughter smell It pays you if you wait 

The spices an’ the sweets an’ such,— An’ eat ’em hot, right off the tin,— 

My mouth gets waterin’ so much It's twice as good as anythin’ 
I almost have to yell! Could be, et off a plate! 

She opens up the oven door An’ I guess you’d find out fer sure 
Sometimes, to take a look, That I was not mistook 

An’ then I jab ‘em while they’re hot, In any single thin’ I’ve said, 

To see if they are done er not,— If you could taste the gingerbread 
When mother lets me cook I’ve helped my mother cook. 





